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The  research  reported  in  this  dissertation  is  concerned  with  an 
examination  of  the  matrix  of  student  groups  within  the  institutional 
context  of  Palmetto  High  School  as  it  existed  between  the  fall  of  1972 
and  the  summer  of  1974.  From  an  analysis  of  activities  two  informal 
systems  and  one  formal  one  were  found  to  exist.  One  informal  system 
encompassed  all  black  students  except  a few  outcasts  and  the  other 
encompassed  all  white  students  except  a few  outcasts.  The  formal 
system  was  the  institutional  system.  Each  of  the  three  systems  was 
characterized  by  a specific  social  organization  with  associated 
cultural  patterns  of  behavior.  Also,  each  system  had  its  own  code 
of  conduct  or  implicit  rules  of  behavior.  The  three  systems  of 
behavior  existed  in  equilibrium.  A comparison  of  the  black  and  white 
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informal  systems  indicated  the  specific  differences.  White  qroups  were 
institutionally  based  in  that  members  of  a clique  performed  equally 
academically  and  participated  in  a common  base  of  extracurricular 
activities.  Interclique  relations  were  also  between  individuals  who 
shared  common  institutional  interests.  The  black  peer  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a two-tiered  one.  The  organization  of  "tights"  was 
community  based.  "Tight"  friends  did  not  necessarily  perform  equally 
in  institutional  activities.  Blacks  also  possessed  the  ability  to 
coalesce  into  large  groupings,  and  did  so  in  all  activities.  These 
large  groupings  of  blacks  were  possible  because  of  an  evaluative 
system  which  places  emphasis  on  such  things  as  an  individual's  athletic 
talent,  verbal  ability,  and  knowledge  of  style.  These  differences  in 
group  behavior  resulted  in  social  processes  maintaining  intraethnic 
solidarity  and  preventing  interethnic  groupings.  The  only  interracial 
interaction  discovered  occurred  in  the  institutional  activities  of 
athletics,  cheerleading,  and  advanced  classes.  These  activities  which 
are  open  only  to  high  status  individuals  are  characterized  by  a decrease 
in  the  superordination  of  teachers  and  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
student  initiation  of  activities.  Hence  it  can  be  said  that  the  three 
systems  affected  one  another  and  an  understanding  of  Palmetto  High 
School  as  a social  institution  required  an  understanding  of  informal 
peer  behavior  as  well  as  the  formal  schooling  process. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Palmetto  High  School  is  one  of  three  public  high  schools  in 
University  City  and  one  of  six  in  the  Auhcala  County  school  system. 

A university  laboratory  high  school  and  two  private  high  schools  serve 
the  few  county  high  school  students  who  do  not  attend  the  public  schools 
within  the  county  school  system.  Palmetto  has  the  most  homogeneous 
population  in  terms  of  the  socio-economic  background  of  the  pupils  it 
serves.  This  is  so  because  Palmetto  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
east  side  of  University  City.  This  location  places  it  close  to  the 
neighborhoods  from  which  the  majority  of  the  student  population  comes. 
These  neighborhoods  are  comprised  of  white  working  class  neighborhoods, 
black  working  class  neighborhoods,  predominantly  black  low  rent  apart- 
ment complexes,  and  rural  areas. 

The  establishment  of  Palmetto  High  School  and  an  across-town  twin 
school  occurred  in  1970  to  meet  demands  placed  on  the  school  system  by 
county  population  growth  and  by  federal  guidelines  for  desegregation. 
Desegregation  in  Auhcala  County  began  in  1964  with  a freedom  of  choice 
plan  which  was  later  declared  inadequate  by  federal  authorities.  In 
February  of  1969  a new  plan  emerged  and  was  adopted.  It  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  an  all  black  high 
school  in  University  City.  The  students  from  Booker  T.  Washington 
High  School  were  subsequently  transported  to  the  predominately  white 
University  City  High  School.  The  subsequent  protest  from  the  former 
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Booker  T.  Washington  High  students  and  the  black  community  was  marked 
but  mild  when  compared  with  those  school  districts  which  have  experienced 
racial  violence. 

In  the  fall  of  1970  two  new  senior  high  schools  for  students  who 
had  been  temporarily  housed  in  junior  high  schools  were  opened  in 
University  City--Palmetto  High  School  on  the  east  side  of  town  and 
Forrest  Park  on  the  west  side  of  town.  Because  Palmetto  was  built  near 
the  old  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  there  was  some  feeling  among 
students  and  community  members  that  Palmetto  was  a partial  replacement 
for  the  closed  black  school.  This  feeling  was  intensified  when  school 
authorities  assigned  a slightly  larger  proportion  of  black  than  white 
students  to  the  school  when  it  opened.  At  that  time,  the  school  board 
also  transferred  the  principal  and  a number  of  teachers  from  Booker  T. 
Washington  to  Palmetto.  One  result  of  these  school  board  decisions  was 
that  the  black  student  cl ique  system  at  Palmetto  maintained  a slight 
dominance  over  the  white  student  clique  system  during  the  early  years 
of  the  school's  history.  This  pattern  is  now  changing  in  response  to 
increased  numbers  of  whites  who  have  been  assigned  to  Palmetto. 

The  school  opened  with  a student  population  which  was  fifty-one 
percent  black  and  forty-nine  percent  white.  These  numbers  soon  changed 
as  the  school  board  initiated  an  attempt  to  establish  a seventy  percent 
white  to  thirty  percent  black  ratio  at  each  county  school.  This  ratio 
is  considered  optimum  by  county  school  authorities  because  it  represents 
the  approximate  black/white  ratio  of  the  school  district.  However,  the 
accomplishment  of  this  ideal  requires  cross-busing  because  of  the  racially 
segregated  housing  patterns  in  University  City.  As  the  map  of  the  census 
track  shows  (Figure  1),  the  east  side  of  town  has  a much  higher  percentage 
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of  blacks  than  the  west.  During  the  first  years  of  the  school's 
existence,  busing  was  not  used  as  extensively  as  it  is  now.  But 
beginning  with  the  1973-74  year  seventy  percent  of  the  students  in  each 
entering  ninth  grade  class  were  white  and  thirty  percent  were  black 
(see  Table  1 for  race  and  sex  distribution  by  class  grade).  By  the 
1976-77  school  year  the  desired  ratio  will  extend  throughout  the 
school.  Changing  the  numbers  in  this  way  allows  students  to  remain 
in  one  high  school  for  all  four  years  since  changes  in  busing  patterns 
are  limited  to  new  students.  However,  under  this  plan  older  members 
of  one  family  may  well  go  to  a different  high  school  than  younger 
members  of  high  school  age. 

The  research  to  be  reported  in  this  dissertation  is  concerned 
with  an  examination  of  the  matrix  of  student  groups  within  the  institu- 
tional context  of  the  Palmetto  High  School  as  it  existed  between  the 
fall  of  1972  and  the  summer  of  1974.  Initial  observations  at  the 
recently  desegregated  high  school  indicated  a prevalant  pattern  of 
biracial  separation  in  almost  all  aspects  of  school  life.  However 
it  was  also  apparent  that  some  school  situations  called  for  interracial 
cooperation.  Thus  these  early  observations  suggested  that  an  under- 
standing of  Palmetto  High  School  as  an  ongoing  social  institution 
would  require  an  examination  of  the  social  processes  regulating  the 
behavior  of  students  within  the  institution.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  several  levels  of  data  collection  and  analysis  were  used, 
but  the  primary  foci  were  on  the  internal  workings  of  student  groups, 
the  relationships  between  groups  within  each  racial  division,  and  the 
relationships  between  the  two  systems  of  groups  and  the  institutional 
context  of  the  school.  It  was  anticipated  that  this  emphasis  would 
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TABLE  1 

School  Composition  by  Sex  and  Race 


1972-73 

Grade 

WM 

WF 

9 

122  (36%) 

99  (30%) 

10 

103  (30%) 

89  26% 

11 

68  (29%) 

54  (23%) 

12 

35  (19%) 

33  (18%) 

Total 

328  (30%) 

275  (25%) 

Grade 

Whites 

B1 acks 

9 

221  (66%) 

133  (34%) 

10 

192  (56%) 

154  (44%) 

11 

122  (52%) 

114  (48%) 

12 

68  (37%) 

112  (63%) 

Total 

603  (55%) 

493  (45%) 

BM 

BF 

Total 

66  (20%) 

47  (14%) 

334 

83  (24% 

71  (20%) 

346 

57  (24%) 

57  (24%) 

236 

59  (33%) 

53  (30%) 

180 

265  (24%) 

228  (21%) 

1096 

Total 

334 

346 

236 

180 

1096 


1973-74 


Grade 

9 

WM 

130  (34%) 

WF 

136  (136% 

10 

105  (32%) 

105  (32%) 

11 

94  (28%) 

82  (25%) 

12 

63  (29%) 

47  (22%) 

Total 

392  (31%) 

s 

370  (30%) 

Grade 

Whi tes 

Blacks 

9 

266  (70%) 

115  (30%) 

10 

210  (64%) 

118  1 

(36%) 

11 

176  (53%) 

154  1 

(47%) 

12 

110  (51%) 

104  1 

(49%) 

Total 

764  (61%) 

491  1 

(39%) 

BM 

BF 

Total 

60  (16%) 

55  (14%) 

381 

67  (20%) 

51  (16%) 

328 

82  (25%) 

72  (22%) 

330 

51  (24%) 

53  (25%) 

214 

260  (21%) 

231  (18%) 

1253 

Total 

381 

328 

330 

214 

1253 
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provide  an  understanding  of  both  the  network  of  relations  and  the 
equil ibri um  within  the  school  as  well  as  the  processes  of  change. 

From  an  analysis  of  activities  in  which  social  processes  were 
evident  it  soon  became  apparent  that  three  systems  of  organization 
exist--one  white,  one  black,  and  one  institutional.1  The  white  and 
black  informal  clique  systems  and  the  formal  institutional  system 
exist  in  an  equilibrium  such  that  each  influences  the  other.  Clique 
members  must  regulate  their  behavior  to  conform  to  institutional 
demands,  and  all  institution  members  must  permit  the  operation  of 
the  clique  systems. 

To  this  end,  a social  structure  with  associated  cultural  patterns 
of  behavior  supported  by  a code  of  conduct  or  implicit  set  of  rules 
accepted  by  members  of  the  organizational  set  characterizes  each  of  the 
three  systems.  The  structure  and  culture  of  each  organization  is 
manifest  in  the  way  students  organize  themselves  for  activities;  the 
actual  activities  in  which  an  assembled  group  engages;  and  the  manner 
or  style  of  behavior  enacted  in  the  course  of  an  activity.  Hence  an 
understanding  of  Palmetto  High  School  as  a social  institution  requires 
an  analysis  of  behavioral  patterns  and  implicit  rules  governing  the 
patterns  which  unify  some  individuals  and  maintain  separation  between 
others . 


Burnett,  in  a study  of  a small  Midwestern  high  school,  divides  the 
school  into  a "work-processing  subsystem,"  an  "extracurricular  sub- 
system," and  a "clique  subsystem"  and  proceeded  to  focus  on  the  "extra- 
curricular subsystem"  stating,  "The  subsystem  of  clique  relations  is 
dealt  with  only  briefly.  This  exclusion  does  not  deny  its  significance, 
but  merely  reflects  the  conviction  that  its  behavioral  complexity 
requires  a complete  study  in  itself"  (Burnett  1964:37).  The  present 
research  focuses  on  student  cliques  and  refers  to  the  other  subsystems 
as  they  relate  to  clique  behavior. 
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To  accomplish  this  task  the  total  range  of  student  interactive 
situations  was  observed  over  a two  year  period  during  which  time  the 
structural  principles  and  the  implicit  rules  of  behavior  maintaining 
the  structure  of  the  white  system,  the  black  system,  and  the  institutional 
system  were  abstracted.  As  prelude  to  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation 
a somewhat  oversimplified  summary  of  each  system  will  be  presented  here 
before  turning  to  a discussion  of  the  methodological  and  theoretical 
perspectives  which  provided  the  framework  for  the  study. 

The  White  Clique  System 

As  noted  above,  there  are  three  systems  of  organization  among 
students  at  Palmetto--a  white  clique  system,  a black  clique  system  and 
an  institutional  system.  The  white  clique  system  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  stable,  sex  segregated  associational  groupings  of  two  to  ten 
individuals  which  maintain  a degree  of  separation  one  from  another. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  members  of  particular  white  groups  do  not 
have  any  associations  with  members  of  other  groups  but  rather  that 
white  students  spend  the  major  portion  of  their  day  with  other  members 
of  their  clique.  This  is  possible  in  formal  as  well  as  informal  situ- 
ations because  white  cliques  have  a strong  institutional  base  in  the 
sense  that  cliques  form  within  the  school  rather  than  being  imports 
into  the  school  from  close  knit  neighborhoods.  Hence,  white  cliques 
form  as  a result  of  interaction  in  school  classrooms,  in  school  related 
clubs,  and  in  school  related  extracurricular  activities.  Of  course, 
by  the  time  students  reach  high  school  they  have  acquired  organizational 
skills  allowing  for  the  development  of  cliques  of  particular  patterns. 
They  have  incorporated  patterns  of  behavior  which  result  in  particular 
arrangements  of  individuals  in  any  institution  of  which  they  are  members. 
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For  example,  students  who  are  taking  the  same  courses  and  are  locked 
into  the  same  academic  track  tend  to  form  small  groups.  Also,  students 
with  similar  extracurricular  interests  form  informal  associations. 

Once  established,  these  white  cliques  are  maintained  intact  with 
little  switching  of  personnel.  This  is  related  to  the  requirements 
for  the  establishment  of  cliques.  Clique  members  are  joined  by  a rather 
intimate  knowledge  of  one  another  which  is  gained  over  a long  period 
of  time  in  a variety  of  formal  and  informal  activities.  Said  another 
way,  cliques  develop  slowly  from  tangencies  resulting  from  participation 
in  a variety  of  institutionally  related  activities.  Once  formed, 
informal  groups  are  stable  unless  tangential  relationships  shift 
dramatically. 

Interclique  associations  occur  between  individuals  and  in  special 
circumstances  between  entire  cliques.  Interclique  ties  between  individ- 
uals are  also  school  related  in  the  sense  that  some  students  with 
similar  institutional  ties  form  in-school  friendships  establishing  ties 
between  cliques.  These  ties  link  an  individual  from  one  clique  to  an 
individual  from  a different  clique  with  similar  school  ties.  The 
interclique  interactions  occur  most  frequently  when  a majority  of  an 
individual's  clique  are  not  present  or  when  an  unusual  occurrence  such 
as  a fight  or  a special  event  brings  people  together.  It  should  be 
noted  that  whenever  cliques  come  together  because  of  an  unusual  sit- 
uation, each  clique  sets  itself  somewhat  apart  from  other  cliques  by 
body  position  of  members.  Thus  interaction  in  these  circumstances 
does  not  become  random. 

Another  point  concerning  white  cliques  is  that  an  unusual 
occurrence  is  always  thought  of  as  it  affects  the  group.  For  example, 
in  cases  of  altercations  an  individual  looks  to  group  members  for 
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support  and  solution.  Hence  a group  discussion  almost  always  precedes 
a fight.  Similarly  a decision  to  participate  or  not  participate  in 
school  related  activities  is  a group  decision,  not  an  individual  one. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  clique  members  frequently 
perform  about  the  same  academically  and  join  in  the  same  extracurricular 
activities. 

In  summary,  the  white  clique  system  is  composed  of  a series  of 
stable  small  groups  the  members  of  which  are  linked  together  through 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  one  another.  Groups  form  within  the  insti- 
tution resulting  in  cliques  whose  members  perform  equally  well  in 
academic  subjects  and  engage  in  the  same  extracurricular  activities. 
School  performance  of  students  correlates  with  clique  affiliation  as 
participation  in  school  and  nonschool  related  matters  are  concerns 
requiring  group  concensus.  Cliques  are  related  through  a series  of 
ties  between  individuals  from  different  cliques  meaning  that  few  cliques 
are  totally  isolated  from  other  cliques.  Interclique  ties  also  result 
from  school  related  activities. 

The  Black  Clique  System 

The  black  clique  system  operates  with  a different  structure; 
groups  form  around  different  bases;  and  the  rules  governing  behavior 
are  different  from  the  white  clique  system.  The  structure  of  the 
black  clique  system  can  best  be  described  as  a two-tier  system.  On  one 
level,  there  is  an  organization  of  "tights,"  i.e.,  close  friends.  The 
other  organization  of  blacks  is  formed  when  individuals  within  a 
situation  coalesce  to  form  a group.  Usually  all  blacks  in  any  activity 
are  in  one  grouping  with  no  visible  demarcation  between  different 
cl iques. 
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The  system  of  "tights"  is  submerged  in  the  school  environment  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect.  However,  in  interviewing 
black  students  about  the  associational  system  we  find  that  students 
have  a rather  firm  knowledge  of  these  small  groups.  An  analysis  of 
these  groups  indicates  their  base  within  the  community  rather  than 
within  the  institution.  Group  members  tend  to  come  from  the  same 
neighborhoods.  There  is  little  correspondence  between  groups  of 
"tights"  and  school  performance.  This  is  not  to  say  that  school 
activities  have  no  effect  upon  clique  affiliation  as  some  black  partici- 
pants in  the  extracurricular  programs  of  athletics  and  music  form  small 
groups.  In  general,  however,  academic  performance  and  academic  track 
play  little  role  in  the  system  of  "tights." 

The  system  of  larger  groupings  results  from  the  coalescence  of 
individuals  into  a single  group.  All  blacks,  male  and  female,  partici- 
pating in  intraschool  social  situations  join  a single  grouping.  Unlike 
coalescence  of  white  groups  in  which  each  group  maintains  a small 
distance  from  similar  groups,  a large  cluster  of  blacks  exhibits  no 
such  internal  divisions.  These  aggregates  form  during  free  time,  eat 
lunch  together,  and  sit  together  in  classes,  at  school  assemblies,  and 
at  athletic  contests. 

These  large  groups  form  quickly,  and  their  internal  structure 
becomes  rapidly  set.  This  is  possible  among  blacks  because  they  operate 
on  a different  set  of  rules  for  group  behavior  than  whites.  Each 
individual  within  the  group  projects  a certain  image  based  on  an 
evaluative  system.  The  criteria  by  which  individuals  are  judged 
include  verbal  ability,  dress,  physical  prowess,  and  physical  beauty. 
Using  a combination  of  these  factors,  group  structures  are  quickly 
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worked  out  for  any  given  situation.  When  the  occurrence  bringing  about 
the  formation  of  a group  is  over,  the  group  dissolves. 

By  having  a structure  dependent  on  a placement  of  individuals 
based  on  an  evaluative  system,  unknown  or  new  personnel  move  more 
rapidly  into  the  black  clique  system  than  new  whites  do  in  the  white 
system.  An  individual  entering  the  black  system  demonstrates  to  others 
his  personal  abilities  within  the  context  of  the  evaluative  system  in 
these  large  assemblages.  As  his  performance  is  observed  within  the 
larger  grouping  which  fornsand  dissol veswith  each  social  situation,  a 
new  black  student  meets  a larger  population  of  blacks.  From  this  point, 
he  or  she  can  then  move  into  the  smaller  system  of  "tights." 

The  black  clique  system  is  thus  a two-level  system.  The  organi- 
zation of  "tights"  comes  primarily  from  the  community  and  is  further 
elaborated  in  the  school.  Larger  groupings  form  spontaneously  at  any 
happening  and  disappear  following  the  occurence.  The  structure  of 
these  groupings  is  based  on  individual  performance  in  culturally 
defined  areas.  However,  this  does  not  deny  the  importance  of  the 
group  because  it  is  within  the  group  context  and  based  on  group  criteria 
that  a black  student  demonstrates  his  or  her  acquisition  of  desirable 
traits.  This  grouping  pattern  with  its  focus  on  individual  performance 
allows  groups  to  coalesce  and  dissolve  quickly. 

Not  all  differences  in  clique  behavior  are  related  to  racial 
differences.  Behavioral  differences  exist  between  males  and  females. 
Clique  behavior  also  varies  with  age.  Race,  however,  overrides  these 
other  variables,  and  the  minor  variations  associated  with  age  and  sex 
differences  are  most  appropriately  examined  within  the  context  of  the 


racial  dimension. 
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The  Institutional  System 

The  institutional  system  is  often  called  the  formal  system,  but 
it  is  more  than  that  since  much  of  the  institutional  behavior  is  based 
on  an  implicit,  informal  set  of  behavioral  norms.  Moreover,  the 
institutional  system  is  more  than  a sum  of  the  parts  which  includes  the 
white  clique  system,  the  black  clique  system,  and  the  teacher  and 
administrative  systems.  Rather  it  is  a system  with  a basis  in  formal 
bureaucratic  organization  which  has  been  modified  as  institution 
members  go  about  their  day-to-day  business  of  making  the  school  run. 
Aspects  of  this  system  are  seen  in  all  classrooms  but  so  too  are 
aspects  of  the  informal  clique  systems. 

The  school  requires  that  students  respond  to  the  initiation  of 
teachers  and  that  students,  black  and  white,  occupy  the  same  classrooms. 
However,  in  most  classrooms  there  is  a marked  absence  of  black/white 
interaction.  While  most  classes  do  not  lead  to  interracial  interaction, 
there  are  a few  in  which  interracial  interaction  does  occur.  Also, 
some  school  related  activities,  most  notably  interscholastic  athletics, 
are  characterized  by  black/white  cooperation.  The  classes  and  activities 
in  which  this  occurs  have  the  common  characteristic  that  they  require 
interracial  cooperation  for  the  completion  of  a task.  For  example, 
football  season  requires  all  players  to  work  together.  Athletic 
talent  becomes  the  sole  cri terion by  which  individuals  are  judged. 

However,  once  off  the  practice  or  playing  field,  players  leave  behind 
institutional  behavior  and  begin  acting  in  their  clique  groups.  The 
institutional  system  is  thus  one  with  its  own  implicit  rules  of  behavior. 
Only  some  of  these  are  a part  of  the  formal  bureaucratic  organization. 
Within  this  system,  interracial  interaction  occurs  when  talent  becomes 
the  criterion  by  which  people  are  judged. 
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The  Methodological  and  Theoretical  Framework 

The  problem  of  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  black  and  white 
student  clique  systems,  the  interrelationships  between  these  two 
distinct  systems  and  between  them  and  the  institutional  system  was  not 
an  easy  one.  In  approaching  the  problem,  use  was  made  of  the  natural 
history  method  as  developed  by  social  anthropologists  in  community 
and  organizational  studies.  This  method  relies  on  observation  of 
people  over  time  in  order  to  discover  behavioral  regularities  and 
social  processes.  As  Kimball  points  out,  this  procedure  is  not  unlike 
that  used  by  ecologists  whose  task  it  is  to  chart  the  relationships  of 
organisms  in  their  natural  environment  and  describe  the  equilibrium  of 
these  organisms  with  one  another  and  with  their  environment  (Arensberg 
and  Kimball  1965:285). 

The  natural  history  approach  differs  from  the  deductive  approach 
in  which  a researcher  approaches  a problem  with  hypothesis  to  be  tested 
and  a set  of  categories  into  which  data  are  classified,  so  that  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  statistical  tests  of  significance. 
The  latter  approach,  which  is  basically  toxonomic,  has  the  limitation 
that  the  questions  asked  and  the  categories  used  predetermine  the 
range  of  possible  answers.  For  example,  if  the  hypothesis  stated 
that  clique  membership  and  clique  prestige  are  significantly  related 
to  the  social  class  from  which  students  come,  the  method  of  data 
collection  would  necessarily  be  one  in  which  social  class  scales  for 
students  were  utilized.  A system  of  categories  to  distinguish  varying 
levels  of  student  prestige  and  clique  membership  would  be  constructed. 

A statistical  comparison  of  these  data  would  determine  whether  or  not 
the  hypothesis  would  be  rejected.  What  has  been  constructed  from  such 
an  analysis  is  a categorical  taxonomy  of  students  based  on  criteria 
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such  as  socio-economic  level  of  family,  in-school  associations,  out- 
of-school  associations,  grade  average,  and  participation  in  extracurricular 
acti vi ties . 

The  natural  history  approach  differs  from  the  deductive  one  in  that 
the  primary  task  is  not  to  construct  a social  hierarchy  of  students, 
although  one  can  certainly  be  worked  out;  nor  is  the  task  to  explore 
the  correlations  between  group  affiliation  and  socio-economic  variables 
as  was  done  by  Hollingshead  in  Elmtown's  Youth  (1949).  Rather  the  task 
is  to  examine  the  relationships  which  obtain  between  students  both  in 
and  out  of  the  formal  school  context  so  that  a statement  of  social 
structure  can  be  made  in  a manner  which  discloses  the  social  processes 
which  enable  individuals  to  exist  in  an  institution  over  a period  of 
time. 

One  advantage  of  the  natural  history  method  is  that  it  allows  the 
researcher  to  explore  the  dynamic  equilibrium  which  exists  between  parts 
of  a system.  Once  this  equilibrium  is  understood,  the  consequences  of 
an  event  which  upsets  the  equilibrium  may  be  described  as  the  existing 
system  reorders  its  relationships  to  meet  changed  conditions.  Hence, 
the  system  is  not  viewed  as  a static  model  but  as  an  organism  which  must 
meet  and  deal  with  changing  social  and  environmental  conditions.  Within 
this  framework,  we  have  some  basis  for  predicting  the  range  of  possible 
consequences  resulting  from  an  action  within  or  directed  toward  the 
existing  system  of  relationships. 

Interactional  Analysis 

In  operationalizing  the  natural  history  method,  people  were  observed 
as  they  came  together,  engaged  in  activities,  and  then  dispersed.  The 
recording  of  such  behavioral  sequences  or  events  formed  the  body  of 
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empirical  data  from  which  regularities  of  actors  and  activities  could 
be  abstracted.  Event  analysis,  a term  coined  by  Kimball  (Arensberg 
and  Kimball  1965:281-289)  for  this  technique,  requires  researchers  to 
record  the  actors  and  the  sequence  or  order  of  action  among  participants. 
Furthermore,  the  researcher  must  provide  the  total  context  of  the 
activity  including  space,  time,  technology,  techniques,  and  sentiments. 

To  accomplish  this  task  the  theoretical  perspective  of  interactional 
analysis  is  employed. 

Eliot  Chappie  and  Conrad  Arensberg  outlined  a method  for  recording 
interaction  in  Measuring  Human  Relations  (1940).  Later  Chappie  and 
Carleton  Coon  further  elaborated  the  theory  by  demonstrating  the 
applicability  of  the  perspective  to  large  systems  and  institutions 
in  Principles  of  Anthropology  (1942).  In  1970,  Chappie  updated  the 
procedure  by  integrating  the  knowledge  accrued  in  biology,  ethology, 
and  anthropology  since  the  1942  publication.  The  following  discussion 
outlines  the  approach. 

An  interactional  event  occurs  whenever  two  or  more  individuals 
order  their  activity  with  respect  to  one  another.  This  occurs  as  one 
individual  initiates  action  to  which  others  respond.  If  the  event 
involves  two  actors,  it  is  a pair  event.  From  observation  of  pair 
events,  it  becomes  evident  that  by  counting  the  number  of  times  each 
individual  initiates  or  responds  within  the  flow  of  action,  a sub- 
ordinate/superordinate structure  may  be  documented.  Similarly,  in 
set  events  which  involve  three  or  more  individuals,  a hierarchy  may 
be  described.  However,  set  events  bring  in  the  possibility  for  greater 
complexity  since  it  is  possible  to  have  three  classes  of  individuals: 
one  class  being  those  who  initiate  action  only;  another  being  an 
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intermediate  class  which  responds  to  the  initiation  of  the  first  class 
but  also  initiates  action;  and  a third  class  being  a terminal  class 
which  responds  to  the  other  two  classes  but  never  initiates  action.  In 
an  event,  the  first  and  third  classes  are  always  in  evidence  while  the 
intermediate  class  may  or  may  not  be  present. 

According  to  Chappie  and  Coon  (1942:281),  it  is  within  set  events 
that  people  are  categorized  and  learn  to  originate  to  groups  and  respond 
in  groups.  Relationships  among  several  individuals  are  worked  out  so 
that  each  knows  his  or  her  position  vis  a vis  other  individuals  and  the 
group  as  a whole.  Hence,  within  a larger  set  there  may  be  several 
smaller  subsets  which  depend  upon  habitual  patterns  of  interaction  for 
support  and  maintenance. 

When  the  habitual  interactional  patterns  serve  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  within  and  between  set  members,  there  is  an  institution. 

As  Chappie  and  Coon  say: 

When  a group...  is  made  up  of  sets,  the  members  of  which 
are  in  a state  of  equilibrium,  we  are  dealing  with  an  equilibrium 
consisting  of  both  set  and  pair  events.  We  shall  call  such  a 
group  an  institution , and  define  it  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals 
who  habitually  or  recurrently  interact  under  the  following 
circumstances:  (1)  Each  individual  within  the  system  is  a member 

of  one  or  more  sets.  (2)  The  membership  of  the  largest  set 
includes  all  individuals  in  the  other  sets.  (3)  All  of  the 
individuals  who  constitute  the  system  interact  with  each  other 
at  a higher  frequency  than  they  do  with  outsiders  when  the 
system  is  in  operation  (1942:287). 

Since  an  individual  may  be  a member  of  several  institutions  each 
person  is  related  to  some  individuals  in  one  institution  who  are  also 
members  of  other  institutions.  For  example,  each  student  is  a member 
of  a family  as  well  as  a school.  Parents  are  not  members  of  the  school 
set,  but  their  relationship  with  the  child  makes  them  take  an  interest 
in  school  affairs.  The  relationship  of  the  parents  to  the  school  is 
thus  a tangential  one. 
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Tangential  relationships  to  institutions  often  give  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  associations  to  formalize  connections  between  interested 
individuals  and  institutions.  For  example,  schools  provide  Parent/ 

Teacher  Organizations,  Athletic  Boosters,  and  Band  Boosters.  Thus, 
family  institutions  which  provide  the  bulk  of  early  childhood  sociali- 
zation become  formally  linked  to  the  school.  The  school,  in  turn,  begins 
to  provide  the  child  with  wider  associations  and  socialization  experiences 
outside  the  family.  These  formal  organizations  based  on  tangecies  provide 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  informal  associations  between  differ- 
ent family  sets  and  between  parents  and  school  staff. 

Relationships  of  tangency  also  occur  when  a set  of  individuals 
initiate  or  terminate  to  the  same  set.  For  example  all  workers  in  a 
factory  terminate  action  for  a set  of  managers.  Relationships  of  this 
sort  give  rise  to  formal  associations  as  exemplified  by  labor  unions. 

They  also  give  rise  to  informal  groupings  which  we  call  cligues. 

The  recording  of  the  natural  history  of  groups  yields  data  on  the 
initiation  and  termination  of  people  within  interactional  sets  which 
in  turn  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a system  of  relationships  in  equili- 
brium. Thus,  interactional  theory  provides  an  explanation  for  the 
existence  of  institutions,  associations,  and  cliques  but  does  not  say 
what  the  structural  and  cultural  regularities  of  these  human  groupings 
will  be.  The  theory  provides  an  analytical  tool  without  putting 
constraints  upon  the  eventual  findings  as  the  theory  assumes  the 
existence  of  a system  but  leaves  the  task  of  recording  data  necessary 
for  abstracting  the  operation  of  the  system  to  the  observer. 

The  School  and  the  Clique:  Bridging  the  Public  and  Private  Worlds 


Clique  and  associations  resulting  from  tangencies  set  standards 
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of  behavior  by  which  individuals  may  deal  with  unknown  or  little  known 
individuals  in  large  scale  institutions.  That  is,  cliques  and  associ- 
ations enable  personal  relationships  to  exist  within  bureaucratic 
structures  and  by  so  doing  serve  as  bridges  between  the  private  world 
and  the  public  world.  For  example,  the  associational  pattern  reported 
by  Warner  for  Yankee  City  (1963)  laced  together  families  and  friends 
interconnecting  all  social  levels  of  the  town.  The  importance  of 
these  networks  as  devices  for  translating  privately  stated  grievances 
into  social  action  became  apparent  as  a result  of  a strike  at  a Yankee 
City  shoe  factory.  No  strikes  or  union  activities  occurred  at  the  plant 
as  long  as  the  factory  remained  in  local  hands  and  grievances  could  be 
arbitrated  through  informal  networks.  When  local  control  gave  way  to 
outside  control,  the  informal  system  no  longer  operated  and  a strike 
resulted.  The  more  private  world  of  cliques  and  associations  could  no 
longer  arbitrate  disputes  in  the  public  world  of  the  factory. 

The  first  encounter  many  children  have  with  the  public  world  begins 
with  school,  and  the  school  is  considered  the  major  device  for  preparing 
the  young  to  take  a place  in  the  public  world.  For  example,  Eddy  (1967) 
documents  techniques  used  by  urban  slum  school  teachers  for  preparing 
gifted  slum  children  to  prepare  for  a place  in  the  public  world  as 
middle  class  adults.  This  preparation  includes  training  in  middle  class 
behavioral  patterns  which  allow  students  to  displace  traces  of  their 
lower  class  background.  The  training  also  includes  instruction  in  work 
skills  necessary  for  a middle  class  way  of  life.  The  less  gifted 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  are  continually  reminded  of  their  marginal 
position  in  the  school  system  which  is  also  defining  for  them  a low 
social  position  in  the  public  world  following  their  school  days. 
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Athough  the  school  is  often  the  first  encounter  with  the  public 
world  and  is  also  the  training  ground  linking  students  with  corporate 
society,  other  institutions  may  serve  a similar  function  for  some 
youngsters.  For  example,  many  children  begin  attending  church  at  a 
young  age.  Also,  nursery  schools  bring  many  children  into  a wider 
range  of  associations  at  two  or  even  younger.  Seeley,  Sim,  and  Loosley 
(1963)  note  that  some  summer  recreational  camps  to  which  Crestwood 
Heights'  parents  send  their  children  accept  campers  as  young  as  three. 
These  schools  and  camps  are  usually  operated  by  educators,  and  in  this 
instance  upper-middle  class  parents  essentially  turn  their  children 
over  to  professionally  trained  educators  for  preparation  into  the 
public  world  long  before  the  formal  school  system  accepts  them.  Once 
inside  these  institutions,  children  learn  to  group  themselves  into 
friendship  clusters. 

The  school  is  both  introduction  to  a public  world  and  at  the  same 
time  a training  ground  for  the  more  public  corporate  society  awaiting 
the  child  at  the  end  of  his  education.  Much  of  the  training  children 
receive  is  in  informal  organizational  skills  which  enable  them  to  create 
more  private  associations  in  the  public  world.  Often,  this  function 
goes  unnoticed  by  educators.  These  informal  organizations  set  standards 
of  behavior  within  the  group  as  described  by  Whyte  in  Street  Corner 
Society  (1942);  divide  space  into  territories  as  discussed  by  Suttles 
(1968)  for  the  Addams  area  of  Chicago;  define  proper  intergroup  relations 
again  described  by  Suttles  and  Whyte;  and,  according  to  Warner  (1962), 
serve  to  move  people  through  society  much  as  rites  of  passage  do  in 
primitive  societies. 

Not  all  informal  organizational  skills  are  learned  at  school. 
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Students  participate  in  play  groups  and  community  institutions,  including 
church  and  family,  for  five  years  before  entering  school.  Also,  students 
return  each  evening  to  the  private  world  of  family  and  friends.  While 
in  these  structures  students  participate  in  organizations  and  by  so 
doing  learn  to  respond  in  set  ways  to  an  arrangement  of  individuals. 
Differences  in  black  and  white  clique  behavior  at  Palmetto  High  School 
is  clearly  a result  of  continuing  training  in  organizational  patterns 
from  sources  outside  the  school. 

The  Analogy  Between  Clique  and  Primitive  Band 

Small  groups  permeate  every  organization  within  modern  society  and 
serve  a variety  of  functions  carried  out  by  bands  in  primitive  societies 
Hence  a comparison  of  the  "quasi -bands"  of  clique  groups  and  the  primitive 
band  is  appropriate.  The  traits  of  a band  described  by  Ralph  Linton 
(1936)  illustrate  the  similarities  and  the  differences  between  the  two 
structures.  Linton  says  the  band:  (1)  has  territory;  (2)  has  its  size 

limited  by  availability  of  resources;  (3)  provides  an  'ingroup'  with 
which  members  may  identify;  (4)  transmits  culture;  (5)  enforces  mores; 

(6)  has  leaders;  (7)  and  often  has  internal  divisions. 

It  is  clear  that  clique  groups  in  our  society  possess  most  of  the 
above  traits,  but  the  analogy  is  not  perfect.  Clique  membership  may 
change  more  frequently  as  a consequence  of  geographic,  economic,  and 
career  mobility  whereas  band  membership  changes  only  infrequently. 
Moreover,  the  small  group  in  modern  society  is  not  necessarily  or 
primarily  an  economic  unit,  although  there  may  be  economic  advantages 
to  group  affiliation.  But  the  major  problem  in  equating  bands  and 
small  groups  is  the  fact  that  a major  function  of  bands  is  procreation 
whereas  associations  and  clique  structures  are  not  normally  biologically 
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reproductive  units  containing  three  generations  and  two  sexes.  Many 
clique  structures  in  modern  society  are  age-graded  and  sexually 
segregated. 

However,  in  looking  at  life  cycle,  it  can  be  seen  that  clique 
structures  play  a vital  role  in  the  biological  maintenance  of  modern 
man.  Cliques  limit  the  range  of  an  individual's  associations  and 
therefore  delimit  a range  of  potential  mates.  But  cliques  also  overlap 
other  cliques  through  kinship  and  interclique  friendships.  Through 
these  relationships,  suitable  mates  can  be  found.  For  example. 
Partridge  (1973)  describes  an  older  subculture  of  hippies  in  which 
mating  patterns  are  more  clearly  evident  than  in  adolescent  groups. 

The  "quasi-bands"  he  describes  can  be  viewed  as  extensions  of  clique 
patterns  among  high  school  students,  and  they  provided  a career 
pattern  adopted  by  some  during  the  1960's. 

While  small  groups  in  modern  society  do  not  possess  all  the 
characteristics  of  bands,  drawing  an  analogy  between  the  two  is  helpful 
since  both  may  be  viewed  as  minimal  social  units  but  neither  is  found 
in  isolation.  Just  as  bands  are  linked  to  other  bands  through  such 
things  as  trade,  marriage  exchange,  and  warfare,  so  too  are  small 
groups  linked.  While  the  small  group  may  be  studied  as  a unit,  a more 
thorough  understanding  is  gained  by  viewing  the  group  in  the  context 
of  its  position  in  a matrix  of  similar  structures  which  ultimately 
links  families,,  neighborhoods,  institutions,  communities,  and  nations. 

The  basic  social  process  linking  individuals  into  a band  or  a 
clique  group  and  further  linking  such  groups  into  larger  structures  is 
reciprocity.  Marcel  Mauss  in  his  essay  The  Gi ft  (1967)  outlined  the 


obligation  to  give,  to  receive,  and  to  repay.  However,  gifts,  the 
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manner  of  reception,  and  the  repayment  are  not  the  same  cross  culturally. 
An  appropriate  gift  in  one  culture  may  be  an  insult  or  unheard  of  in 
another.  Also,  gifts  and  repayments  may  be  often  verbal  or  unseen  such 
as  the  prestige  accruing  to  the  Big  Man  and  his  close  followers  who 
outfeast  another  leader  as  described  by  Douglas  Oliver  in  A Solomon 
Island  Society  (1955). 

So  it  is  with  the  black  and  white  clique  systems  at  Palmetto  High 
School.  The  reciprocal  circuits  linking  together  individuals  and  groups 
within  the  black  clique  system  are  different  from  those  linking  indi- 
viduals in  the  white  clique  system.  Reciprocal  circuits  do  not  exist 
between  the  blacks  and  whites  except  within  the  context  of  the  formal 
institutional  guidelines.  Just  as  the  culture  of  a system  of  bands 
differs  from  that  of  another  system  so  also  do  the  structure  and 
culture  of  different  clique  systems. 

Studies  of  Adolescent  Small  Groups 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  literature  addressing  itself  to 
anthropolgoi cal  questions  related  to  the  educational  enterprise  there 
have  been  relatively  few  works  concerning  clique  structures  and  none 
on  student  peer  groups  in  a bi racial  setting.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  studies  pertaining  directly  to  the  problem  of  the  present 
inquiry,  i.e.,  establishing  differences  in  black  and  white  clique 
behavior  and  relating  these  differences  to  the  influence  of  community 
socialization  upon  in-school  behavior.  The  literature  relating  most 
directly  to  the  problem  includes  material  on  student  behavior  in  school 
and  studies  of  small  groups  in  community  setting.  These  studies  point 
to  a number  of  differences  in  structural  and  cultural  characteristics 
between  black  and  white  clique  groups.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
systems  of  clique  organization  within  a biracial  school  makes  the 
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contrast  more  apparent.  Also,  the  bi racial  setting  demonstrates  how 
the  differing  structures  may  be  accommodated  within  an  institutional 
framework. 

School  and  Community 

The  pioneering  community  study  of  Middletown  undertaken  by  the 
Lynds  (1929)  devotes  one  section  to  an  analysis  of  the  school  as  a 
community  institution.  In  this  analysis  the  Lynds  summarize  the  growth 
of  the  school  as  a product  of  the  importance  of  education  for  the  towns- 
people. Furthermore,  they  point  to  curricular  changes  in  schools  between 
the  1890's  and  1920's  as  indicative  of  changes  in  emphases  in  the 
community's  preparation  of  its  young.  The  Lynds  write, 

If  education  is  oftentimes  taken  for  granted,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  evokes  the  fervor  of  a religion, 
a means  of  salvation,  among  a large  section  of  the  working 
class.  Add  to  this  the  further  fact  ...  that  the  high  school 
has  become  the  hub  of  social  life  of  the  young  of  Middletown, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  high  school  attendance  is  almost 
as  common  today  as  it  was  rare  a generation  ago  (1929:187). 

The  Lynds*  use  of  content  analysis  of  yearbooks  demonstrate  the 

school's  expanding  function  heralded  by  the  rapid  rise  of  extracurricular 

clubs,  athletics,  and  social  societies.  "Today  the  school  is  becoming 

not  a place  to  which  children  go  from  their  homes  for  a few  hours 

daily  but  a place  from  which  they  go  home  to  eat  and  sleep,"  they  say 

(1929:211). 

In  this  changed  setting  there  is  a bifurcation  of  school  life. 
Students  must  interact  in  a system  attuned  to  academic  standards  and 
dominated  by  teachers.  They  also  must  operate  within  a system 
"dominated  primarily  by  getting  a living  and  'getting  on'  socially" 

Lynd  (1929:215).  Within  this  changed  setting,  students  and  parents 
seem  to  view  the  social  aspects  as  the  more  important.  Some  students 
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spend  so  much  time  in  club  activites  they  have  little  time  for  studies. 
Furthermore,  the  community's  major  participation  in  the  school  occurs 
during  basketball  contests.  In  addition,  a Middletown  citizen  addressing 
a school  expresses  the  idea  that  the  "enduring  values  of  education"  are 
not  the  details  learned  in  academic  endeavors  but  are  the  'habits  of 
industry,'  'friendships  formed,'  and  'the  great  ideals  of  the  nation' 

( Lynd  1929:220). 

What  we  see  in  the  account  of  Middletown  schools  is  that  the  school 
is  a community  institution  congruent  with  community  standards.  Further- 
more, the  relational  system  learned  by  students  in  social  clubs  is  a 
mirror  of  the  system  of  adult  life.  While  the  Lynds  do  make  the 
connection  between  school  and  community  social  life,  they  do  so  by 
referring  to  formal  or  semi  formal  associations.  Furthermore,  in  this 
analysis  they  do  not  indicate  the  structural  arrangement  of  individuals 
within  these  associations.  Smaller  patterns  of  clique  organization  are 
not  discussed.  Thus  while  the  congruency  between  school  and  community 
is  explored,  the  structural  arrangements  within  social  groupings  are  not. 
Community,  School,  and  Clique 

An  early  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  community  values, 
in-school  behavior,  and  informal  associational  patterns  conducted  by 
Hollingshead  in  Elmtown  focused  on  the  relationship  between  social 
class  and  adolescent  behavior.  The  primary  conclusion  Hollingshead 
draws  from  his  data  is  "that  the  social  behavior  of  adolescents  is 
related  functionally  to  the  position  their  families  occupy  in  the 
social  structure  of  the  community"  (1949:439).  Contained  in  this 
statement  are  two  questions  relevant  for  the  present  research.  They 
are:  What  is  the  social  behavior,  including  informal  clique  behavior, 
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of  adolescents?  and  How  does  adolescent  behavior  correlate  with  community 
social  criteria? 

From  observation,  interview  and  sociometric  analysis  Hollingshead 
outlines  a clique  pattern  characteristic  of  Elmtown  students.  A clique 
contains  two  to  twelve  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  class  grade,  and 
approximate  social  class  grouping.  Membership  is  voluntary  and  informal. 
Cliques  "develop  an  awareness  of  self,  a 'we  feeling,'  sentiments  and 
traditions  which  impel  its  members  to  think  and  act  alike"  (1949:206). 
Once  established  members  look  to  the  clique  group  for  support  in 
decision  making. 

Three  types  of  cliques  were  delimited  on  the  basis  of  where  and 
when  students  grouped.  The  "school  clique"  was  evident  before  school, 
during  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  lunch,  and  immediately  following 
school.  "Recreational  cliques,"  the  members  of  which  varied  only 
slightly  from  school  cliques,  function  in  out-of-school  situations. 
"Institutional  cliques"  were  seen  in  specific  nonschool  situations 
such  as  Sunday  School,  young  people's  meetings  at  the  church,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  Campfire  Girls.  Hence  Hollingshead  found  cliques  forming 
in  all  adolescent  social  situations  and  these  structures  possessed 
similar  characteristics  despite  the  situation.  Size  of  cliques  did 
vary  somewhat,  however,  as  the  modal  size  of  school  cliques  is  five; 
recreational  cliques  four;  and  institutional  cliques  three  for  boys 
and  four  for  girls  (1949:207-208). 

Each  clique  in  Elmtown  carries  a particular  "reputation"  derived 
from  traits  of  members  and  participation  in  school  athletics.  Each 
adolescent  identified  with  a specific  clique  carried  the  reputation 
of  the  clique  and  its  other  members.  Three  reputational  categories 
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were  described.  "The  elite"  are  leaders  in  extracurricular  activites, 
church  work,  youth  groups,  and  social  affairs.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  are  not  distinguished  by  glory  or  notoriety 
and  fit  into  a category  of  "good  kids."  Students  labeled 
dirty,  uncooperative,  and  trouble  makers  are  classed  as  "grubbies" 
by  other  students  (Hollingshead  1949:221-222). 

Hollingshead  discovered  regularities  in  the  informal  clique 
grouping  of  students  which,  in  looking  at  present  data,  still  maintain 
validity.  His  problem  and  accompanying  methodology,  however,  dealt 
with  categorical  groupings  of  Elmtowners  rather  than  relational 
groupings.  Therefore,  we  do  not  learn  of  the  social  processes  linking 
individuals  into  cliques  and  cliques  into  a total  informal  system. 
Neither  do  we  read  of  differences  in  clique  structure  related  to 
ethnicity  although  the  tables  do  point  to  some  ethnic  diversity  of 
adolescents. 

The  Small  Group  in  the  Neighborhood 

Whyte  provides  not  only  a description  of  group  structure  in 
Street  Corner  Society  (1943)  but  also  makes  an  invaluable  methodological 
statement.  The  structure  of  Cornerville  was  abstracted  from  detailed 
accounts  of  people  interacting  on  a regular  day-to-day  basis.  This 
natural  history  approach  uncovers  social  processes  maintaining 
intergroup  and  intragroup  relationships.  The  method  also  determines 
how  personal  social  networks  become  integrated  with  community  insti- 
tutions such  as  police,  politics,  and  rackets.  Whyte  thus  provides  a 
description  of  neighborhood  relations  in  homeostasis. 

The  group  pattern  of  Italian  corner  boys  was  one  in  which  there 
existed  a stable  group  with  developed  patterns  of  leadership  and 
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subordination.  Each  member  of  a group  occupied  a specific  social 
position  derived  from  interactional  analysis.  The  structure  of  the 
group  arose  and  was  maintained  through  mutual  obligations  of  members. 
Within  this  clique  pattern  the  leader  is  the  focal  point  of  activity 
and  the  group  waits  for  its  leader  to  begin  group  activities.  Absence 
of  a leader  results  in  a gang  dividing  into  small  groups.  The  leader 
also  represents  his  group  in  dealing  with  outsiders. 

Groups  were  sex  segregated  and  because  of  the  nature  of  customary 
social  relations  in  Cornerville  Whyte  detailed  only  the  male  system. 

Males  spend  most  of  their  time  in  association  with  other  males  rather 
than  remaining  at  home.  The  times  females  are  mentioned  it  is  to 
describe  the  effects  of  male/female  social  contact  upon  male  street 
corner  gangs.  The  importance  of  groups  for  males,  we  are  told,  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  time  males  spent  on  the  street  corner. 
Close  and  frequent  associations  can  go  on  for  months  without  discovering 
an  individual's  family  name. 

Whyte's  discovery  of  the  social  organization  of  the  slum  called 
Cornerville  could  only  result  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
inhabitants  gained  through  long  term  participant  observation.  This  use 
of  participant  observation  when  coupled  with  the  techniques  and  conceptual 
framework  of  interactional  analysis  provides  an  examination  of  relational 
groups  and  social  process  within  and  between  them.  However,  the  study 
deals  only  with  males  of  one  ethnic  group.  Use  of  the  methodology 
in  other  settings  would  provide  comparative  data.  Out  of  such  analysis 
similarities  and  differences  of  small  group  structure  related  to  age, 
sex,  ethnic  affiliation,  regional  variation  and  socio-economic  status 
could  be  described. 
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The  Black  Urban  Small  Group 

There  is  no  research  which  specifically  addresses  itself  to  informal 
groups  of  black  high  school  students.  The  studies  of  Liebow  and  Hannerz, 
however,  outline  patterns  of  older  black  groups.  Hannerz  (1969) 
distinguishs  between  "mainstream  families,"  "street  families,"  and 
"swingers."  Liebow  (1967)  focuses  entirely  on  "street  corner"  men  and 
their  often  transitory  relationships  with  female  dominated  street  families. 
Both  studies  indicate  that  only  among  members  of  mainstream  families, 
the  adult  female  and  children  of  street  families,  and  with  a kin-type 
pair  among  street  corner  men  does  there  seem  to  be  relationships  with 
any  degree  of  permanence.  Among  street  corner  men, fri endshi p ties  form 
and  dissolve  easily. 

There  is  for  all  a strong  cultural  band  best  expressed  by  "soul" 
which  reflects  mutual  tastes  in  music,  food,  dress,  entertainment, 
speech,  and  other  attitudes  and  interests.  Thus  those  who  win  acclaim 
for  their  talents  in  music  or  athletics  receive  the  adulation  of  the 
entire  community.  Lesser  recognition  is  accorded  the  preacher,  numbers 
man,  and  bootlegger. 

Both  studies  report  the  strongest  social  commitments  and 
relationships  are  to  family  and  transitory  informal  clusterings  in 
contrast  to  their  limited  connections,  except  in  a subservient  position, 
with  institutional  groupings  of  the  mainstream  society.  Representatives 
from  outside  including  policemen,  social  workers,  and  shop  owners  are 
generally  mistrusted  and  avoided. 

Liebow  and  Hannerz  describe  a loose  knit  group  pattern  of  black 
males  and  an  associated  belief  system  incorporating  the  concept  of  "soul." 
Although  Hannerz  makes  a distinction  between  "mainstream  families," 
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"street  families,"  and  "street  corner  men"  he  does  not  discuss  the  contrast 
of  informal  groups  among  mainstreamers  and  street  corner  men.  Thus 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  clique  behavior  of  blacks  varies  with 
socio-economic  variables  is  not  answered.  Also,  the  groups  discussed 
are  adults  rather  than  adolescents. 

Ethnic  Diversity  and  Neighborhood  Social  Order 

A slum  neighborhood  containing  four  ethnic  groups  including  Italians, 
Blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Mexicans  maintained  order,  according  to 
Suttles  (1968),  through  a process  of  ordered  segmentation.  Each  ethnic 
group  occupied  a specific  territory  within  the  confines  of  the  Addams 
area  of  Chicago  and  these  territories  were  recognized  by  all.  Cultural 
distinctions  reinforced  territorial  patterning.  The  result  was  only 
minimal  intraneighborhood  conflict.  A brief  description  of  two  ethnic 
groups,  Italians  and  blacks,  points  to  differences  related  to  ethnicity. 

Group  behavior  in  the  Addams  area  varied  by  ethnic  affiliation. 

For  example,  Suttles1  description  of  Italian  street  gangs  coincided 
with  the  earlier  study  of  Whyte  (1943),  i.e.,  Italian  gangs  were  close 
knit,  stable  organizations  with  developed  patterns  of  leadership  and 
subordination.  Suttles  adds  an  analysis  of  the  career  development  of 
gangs  which  became  named  gangs  as  members  aged.  Once  into  adulthood 
gang  members  can  formalize  their  association  through  the  development 
of  store-front  "Social  Athletic  Clubs."  These  formalized  clubs  reportedly 
link  to  political  parties  and  underworld  figures. 

Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  have  the  stable  groupings 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  section.  No  named  adult  male  associations 
exist  and  although  adolescent  named  gangs  exist  the  black  gangs  do  not 
possess  the  stability  of  Italian  groups.  Blacks  also  range  farther  from 
their  home  territory  than  do  the  Italians. 
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Suttles  explains  differences  in  group  behavior  by  saying  blacks 
have  not  lived  in  the  neighborhood  as  long  as  Italians  and  blacks  have 
lived  in  high  rise  federally  subsidized  housing  projects.  The  projects 
lack  storefronts  for  club  use  and  prevent  blacks  from  establishing 
businesses.  Also,  says  Suttles,  "The  uniformity  of  living  quarters 
and  lack  of  income  or  occupational  variations  create  an  oppressive 
homogeneity  in  which  fads  or  gaudy  paraphernal ia  are  used  to  amplify 
one's  social  claims  and  intentions"  (1968:136).  These  explanations 
seem  to  view  the  Italian  pattern  of  small  groups  as  being  the  best 
adaptation  to  the  slum  environment.  In  time,  he  would  expect  the 
other  groups  to  adopt  the  Italian  pattern.  This  ignores  the  possibility 
that  the  different  patterns  of  small  group  behavior  may  have  roots  in 
the  varying  cultural  traditions  and  associated  social  organization 
of  each  group. 

A Look  Ahead 

What  is  the  matrix  of  student  groupings  within  Palmetto  High 
School?  What  are  the  major  variations  in  the  structure  and  culture 
of  the  different  clique  systems?  What  are  the  relationships  between 
the  cliques  within  the  two  racial  divisions?  How  do  the  two  systems 
of  groups  operate  within  the  school  and  relate  to  the  institutional 
system?  These  are  the  questions  of  major  concern  in  the  chapters  to 
follow. 

We  will  begin  in  the  next  chapter  by  introducing  the  reader  to 
the  school  and  the  informal  behavior  of  students  amidst  the  daily  school 
routine  as  it  may  be  observed  by  noting  the  clustering  and  activities 
of  students  in  specific  places  and  times.  The  concept  of  terri torial i ty 
will  be  used  to  organize  our  data,  and  we  will  discover  that  the  differ- 
ential use  of  space  gives  expression  to  differences  in  the  personnel, 
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activities,  and  order  of  action  among  the  several  student  groups.  Hence, 
tacitly  recognized  spatial  boundaries  enable  an  exploration  of  behavioral 
differences  between  blacks  and  whites  and  among  the  several  groups  which 
are  found  within  each  of  these  two  major  divisions  of  students.  In 
this  chapter,  we  will  also  delimit  a hierarchy  of  student  groups. 

Chapter  3 presents  the  details  of  the  clique  system  among  students 
in  the  ninth  grade  class.  Here  the  general  characteristics  of  small 
group  structure  at  the  school  are  presented  along  with  a system  for 
identifying  clique  and  personal  prestige  based  on  a synthesis  of  student 
interviews  and  observation  of  interaction.  This  chapter  introduces  a 
large  segment  of  the  student  population  and  their  relationships  with 
one  another  and  with  the  school  system. 

Chapter  4 is  a brief  one  and  describes  a case  study  of  one  activity 
which  usefully  summarizes  many  of  the  principles  of  clique  organization 
described  in  Chapters  2 and  3.  The  activity  is  that  of  informally 
organized  "pick-up"  basketball,  and  the  case  study  describes  what 
happened  when  a group  of  blacks  and  whites  attempted  to  play  together. 

The  game  failed,  and  the  chapter  explains  some  of  the  reasons  for  failure 
and  the  inherent  difficulties  in  the  development  of  racially  mixed  clique 
groups . 

Most  of  a student's  day  is  spent  in  formally  scheduled  classes, 
and  Chapter  5 takes  us  into  selected  classrooms.  Patterns  of  in-class 
associations  among  students  further  clarify  institutionally  developed 
social  patterns.  The  interplay  between  clique  and  institutional  systems 
is  documented.  This  chapter  clearly  demonstrates  that  teachers  are  not 
dealing  with  just  an  aggregate  of  individuals  in  classrooms  but  are 
facing  student  groups  with  developed  patterns  of  expected  classroom 
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behavior.  The  effects  of  the  institutional  system  upon  cliques  and 
the  effects  of  cliques  upon  the  institutional  system  are  explored. 

The  details  of  the  last  football  game  of  the  1973-74  school  year 
against  cross  town  rival  Forrest  Park  are  presented  in  Chapter  6.  The 
event  includes  preparation  for  the  game,  the  game  itself,  and  the  post- 
game dance.  The  analysis  documents  how  the  total  event  is  a rite  of 
intensification  which  unites  all  sets  within  the  institution  and 
cements  institutional  relationships  of  tangency.  While  bringing  all 
segments  of  the  institution  together,  the  event  renews  established 
relationships  among  participants.  Hence  clique  and  institutional 
behavior  are  elaborated  throughout  the  performance  of  ritual  activity. 

Chapter  7 briefly  summarizes  and  interprets  the  findings. 
Implications  of  the  research  for  the  institution  are  touched  on. 


CHAPTER  2 


CLIQUE  MEMBERSHIP  AND  TERRITORY 

The  observation  of  individuals  in  space  often  provides  a basis  for 
arriving  at  important  insights  concerning  the  social  groupings  of  those 
under  observation.  As  the  distribution  of  people,  their  activities, 
and  patterns  of  interaction  are  observed  in  space  and  over  time,  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  space  is  more  than  a mere  physical  setting  for 
human  interaction  and  activities.  This  is  so  because  physical  space 
is  often  claimed  by  individuals  and  groups  as  their  territory.  The 
distribution  of  individuals  in  space  reveals  that  space  is  not 
randomly  claimed  by  individual  groups.  Rather  there  are  important 
relationships  between  the  use  of  space  and  such  factors  as  race,  age, 
sex,  status  and  group  affiliations.  In  this  chapter  we  are  concerned 
with  these  types  of  relationships  as  they  exist  among  students  at 
Palmetto. 

The  focus  here  is  on  the  territorial  aspects  of  the  student  use 
of  space  in  and  adjacent  to  the  school.  We  make  a distinction  between 
space  as  a physical  setting  and  territory  or  claimed  space.  Terri- 
tories are  bounded  spaces  arising  from  use,  whether  voluntary, 
assigned  or  both.  Boundaries  may  be  easily  recognizable  such  as  a 
wall  or  an  arrangement  of  furniture.  A boundary  may  also  be  marked 
by  as  little  as  the  body  positioning  of  individuals.  However, 
boundaries  are  recognized  and  honored,  and  a violation  of  boundaries 
often  has  serious  consequences  for  the  offenders. 
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Within  a school  setting,  the  presence  or  absence  of  students  in 
particular  spaces  throughout  the  school  day  is  partly  by  institutional 
demands  and  partly  by  the  informal  student  social  system.  It  is  true 
that  institutional  demands  require  students  to  be  in  specific  class- 
rooms at  precise  hours  for  instructional  purposes,  but  the  informal 
social  system  has  some  effect  upon  student  course  selection  and  also 
affects  student  responses  to  the  officially  prescribed  institutional 
demands.  Also,  once  inside  classrooms,  students  immediately  divide 
into  informal  clusters  and  establish  these  clusters  in  space  unless 
they  are  forced  to  do  otherwise. 

Although  most  of  a student's  day  is  spent  in  formally  organized 
classrooms,  each  student  also  has  time  during  the  day  in  which  he  or 
she  may  move  freely  throughout  the  school.  The  informal  clique 
organization  is  most  manifest  at  these  times  which  occur  before 
school,  during  class  changes,  and  during  lunchtime.  It  is  during  these 
free  periods  that  territorial  divisions  and  the  accompanying  structural 
and  cultural  regularities  may  be  discovered. 

Our  purpose  in  this  chapter  is  to  introduce  the  reorder  to  the 
diversities  of  student  territories  at  Palmetto  High  and  the  structural 
and  cultural  regularities  which  they  expressed.  We  will  begin  by 
briefly  describing  the  physical  settings  of  the  school  before  turning 
to  the  details  of  the  student  groupings  as  they  existed  in  space  and 
time  at  the  time  of  study. 

The  Physical  Setting:  Description  of  School  Space 

A description  of  the  school  as  recorded  early  in  the  fieldwork 
describes  school  space  and  the  arrangement  of  student  social  groups 
within  it.  It  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  overview  of  the 
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physical  setting  and  an  introduction  to  the  ways  students  use  it  for 
clique  activities. 

Palmetto  is  located  about  150  yards  from  a main  road,  and 
the  only  indication  that  a school  is  nearby  is  a small  sign 
that  says  "Palmetto  High  School"  with  an  arrow  directing  people 
down  a small  side  road.  As  I turned  right  on  to  the  road  to 
the  school,  a number  of  yellow  school  buses  were  unloading 
students  at  a covered  corridor  on  the  south  end  of  the  red 
brick  school.  Arriving  at  the  bus  loading  area,  I noticed  a 
baseball  field  to  the  right  of  the  building. 

To  get  into  the  parking  lot  I had  to  turn  left  and  pass 
the  front  lawn  of  the  school  which  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
administrative  wing  of  the  school.  Once  in  the  parking  lot,  a 
large  building  which  could  only  be  the  gym  was  visible  at  the 
left  rear  of  the  school,  somewhat  away  from  the  other  buildings. 

The  time  for  school  to  begin  was  approaching,  and  a large 
number  of  students  were  milling  about.  Some  were  standing 
alone;  others  were  in  groups  of  two  and  three.  I noted  that 
there  were  no  bi racial  groups.  Although  I could  see  these 
clusters  of  students,  the  groups  seemed  to  be  walking  about  with 
little  regard  as  to  what  part  of  the  school  the  group  was  in. 

(It  was  not  until  much  later  in  the  field  research  that  the 
regularities  in  the  students'  behaviorwere  recognized. ) 

As  I walked  from  the  parking  lot  to  the  front  door  of 
the  school,  I noticed  that  each  classroom  had  a glass  door 
to  the  outside  about  one  and  a half  feet  off  the  ground.  These 
doors  are  fire  escapes  and  are  not  used  for  entering  or  leaving 
the  rooms. 

Upon  entering  the  building,  I passed  through  a hallway 
between  the  administrative  wing  of  the  school  and  one  of  the 
classroom  wings.  Lockers  for  student  use  were  located  on  the 
wall  of  the  classroom  wing. 

The  front  of  the  administrative  wing  faced  a central  open 
space  called  "the  mall."  In  the  mall  there  are  large  concrete 
planters  which  also  serve  as  benches.  To  the  right  of  the  mall 
is  the  library  which  I soon  learned  is  called  the  "media  center." 
To  the  left  is  the  auditorium  which  has  a band  room  and  a 
chorus  room  at  the  rear.  Across  the  mall  from  the  administrative 
wing  is  the  cafeteria. 

The  students  in  the  mall  appeared  to  me  to  be  engaging. in 
the  same  activities  as  those  out  front.  They  were  walking  in 
small  groups  and  chatting.  They  also  exhibited  the  same 
excitement  associated  with  the  first  day  of  school  that  I had 
noted  outside  the  building. 

I entered  the  office  in  order  to  announce  my  presence  to 
the  principal.  The  office  was  full  of  activity.  Students  were 
passing  through,  saying  "hello"  to  the  principal  and. the 
teachers  who  were  in  the  office.  Teachers  were  rushing  in  and 
out.  The  secretaries  were  busy  answering  the  phones  and 
shuffling  papers.  The  office  was  such  a flurry  of  activity 
that  I said  "good-morning"  to  the  office  personnel  and  hurried 
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back  outside  to  begin  a tour  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Upon  leaving  the  office  I turned  left  and  went  down  the 
corridor  between  the  media  center  and  I-wing.  On  the  front 
door  of  I-wing  is  a sign  which  says  "Social  Studies  and 
Language  Arts."  By  the  time  I arrived  in  front  of  I-wing,  a 
bell  had  rung  and  students  were  rapidly  pouring  into  class- 
rooms. Each  had  been  assigned  a homeroom  by  grade  level  and 
by  the  initial  of  his  or  her  last  name. 

The  homeroom  I attended  was  in  a large  room.  The  room 
contained  two  classes  of  about  thirty  students  each.  There 
was  a teacher  on  each  end  of  the  room.  The  tables  at  which 
the  students  sat  were  arranged  in  two  semicircles  so  that 
the  students  were  facing  the  teacher  whose  roll  they  were  on. 

A bell  rang  ten  minutes  after  homeroom  had  started,  and 
the  students  immediately  began  filing  out  of  the  room.  The 
corridors  were  filled  with  students  walking  rapidly  to  their 
classes.  I crossed  the  courtyard  behind  the  media  center  and 
arrived  at  G-wing  which  had  a sign  over  the  main  entrance 
announcing  this  wing  as  the  science  wing.  The  classrooms  in 
this  area  were  all  equipped  with  granite  top  lab  tables  with 
sinks  and  gas  jets. 

After  leaving  G-wing,  I turned  left  and  walked  past  the 
cafeteria  and  arrived  at  E-wing  which  houses  the  art  and  in- 
dustrial arts  programs.  In  this  wing,  there  is  a wood  shop 
whose  presence  was  announced  by  the  loud  noises  of  the  power 
equipment  in  the  shop. 

To  finish  my  first  tour  around  the  school  building,  I 
walked  behind  the  auditorium  to  the  end  of  B-wing  and  began 
looking  at  the  rooms.  At  the  end  of  B-wing  there  are  home 
economics  rooms.  One  is  equipped  with  stoves  and  another 
with  sewing  machines.  Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  wing 
and  extending  down  the  rest  of  the  wing  toward  the  admini- 
strative building  there  are  rooms  equipped  with  various 
office  machines  such  as  typewriters  and  calculators.  I spent 
little  time  exploring  this  wing  as  the  student  population  was 
entirely  female  except  for  a few  males  in  the  typing  class. 
Somehow  the  invitations  I received  from  the  students  to  come 
into  the  classroom  made  me  feel  more  uncomfortable  than  welcome. 

These  early  observations  primarily  present  a picture  of  the 

school's  physical  plant  (see  Figure  2).  Movement  in,  around, 

and  through  the  building  is  continuous.  Although  the  separation 

of  black  and  white  students  from  one  another  is  apparent,  more 

subtle  group  distinctions  cannot  be  ascertained  without  greater 

knowledge  of  the  school  and  the  individuals  in  it.  As  the  research 

progressed,  regularities  in  space  use  based  on  age,  sex,  race,  and 
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status  became  clearer  as  did  the  accompanying  cultural  characteristics 
of  the  diverse  groupings.  Further  research  also  indicated  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  territorial  arrangement  of  students  which  accompany 
alterations  in  the  Palmetto  High  student  social  system.  We  turn  now 
to  the  details. 

Student  Cliques  and  Their  Territory 

Several  general  statements  can  be  made  about  the  observed  groupings 
at  Palmetto  High  School  during  noninsti tutional ly  directed  times.  A 
general  pattern  of  black/white  separation  is  clearly  evident,  but  this 
oversimplifies  the  situation,  since  a group  only  contains  a limited 
number  of  individuals.  All  blacks  do  not  belong  to  one  black  clique 
group  nor  do  all  whites  belong  to  one  white  group.  There  are  spaces 
which  are  solely  claimed  by  blacks  or  whites  and  a few  which  are  used 
by  both  blacks  and  whites  either  sequentially  or  simultaneously.  The 
behavioral  regularities  include  many  which  are  instrumental  for  main- 
taining racial  separation.  Moreover  the  changes  in  territorial 
arrangements  over  time  signal  changes  which  occur  in  clique  structure 
at  Palmetto. 

To  illustrate  the  points  made  above,  two  time  periods  will  be 
described  in  detail--the  preschool  period  and  the  lunch  hour.  These 
periods  of  informal  student  behavior  reveal  a continuity  in  the  use 
of  space  throughout  the  day.  In  addition,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  periods  reflects  the  effects  of  institutional  scheduling  on  space 
usage.  Preschool  interaction  depends  largely  upon  the  arrival  of 
school  buses  which  transport  seventy-four  percent  of  Palmetto  students. 
Also,  the  preschool  period  is  brief.  The  earliest  bus  arrives  no 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  before  the  start  of  school,  and  the  last 
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unloads  just  prior  to  the  sounding  of  the  first  class  bell.  The  lunch 
period,  on  the  other  hand,  is  longer  and  spans  some  thirty  minutes. 

The  time  scheduling  of  lunch  affects  student  groups  because  lunch  is 
served  in  shifts  and  not  all  students  are  out  of  class  at  the  same  time. 
Preschool 

The  degree  of  racial  separation  at  Palmetto  is  apparent  from  the 
time  the  buses  begin  arriving  in  the  morning  at  about  7:45.  Seventy- 
four  percent  of  the  students  ride  buses,  and  the  remainder  walk  or 
drive.  The  buses  are  filled  with  either  a predominance  of  white  or 
black  students.  Specifically,  less  than  five  students  from  the  other 
race  ride  each  bus.  The  buses  reflect  University  City's  segregated 
housing  pattern  rather  than  an  attempt  at  segregation  by  the  school 
board. 

After  they  arrive  at  school,  the  racial  separation  of  students 
continues  to  be  maintained  by  segregated  clique  associations.  Once 
out  of  buses,  black  students  enter  the  side  entrance  at  B-wing  while 
white  students  move  down  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  school  and  enter 
either  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  school  or  all  the  way  around  the 
building  through  the  I-wing  entrance.  This  pattern  holds  even  during 
rainy  weather  when  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  school  is  wet. 

Inside  the  school,  students  further  subdivide  themselves.  A 
group  which  ranges  in  size  from  fifteen  to  thirty  black  males  stands 
outside  the  B-wing  entrance  rapping  and  flirting.  During  the  course 
of  the  fifteen  minutes  prior  to  school  a large  number  of  black  males 
pass  through  this  group,  talk  briefly,  and  leave.  Dress  among  these 
students  varies  from  white  t-shirts,  old  blue  jeans,  and  tennis  shoes 
to  stylish  bright  colored  shirts,  patterned  double-knit  pants,  and 
high  heeled  shoes. 
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The  B-wing  corridor  is  busy  with  black  students  who  wander  about  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes.  No  white  students  are  noticed  in  the  area 
earlier  than  five  minutes  before  the  bell  for  class.  At  that  time  a 
few  white  students  go  to  lockers  in  the  area  to  deposit  or  pick  up  books. 
In  no  case  do  whites  linger  in  B-wing. 

Inside  B-wing  classrooms  there  are  groups  of  black  females.  The 
members  of  one  notable  group  are  enrolled  in  business  courses.  They 
are  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  closely  associated  with  Mrs.  Haines,  a 
black  teacher.  She  maintains  a close  working  and  informal  relationship 
with  the  principal  and  takes  major  responsibility  for  organizing  special 
programs  at  the  school.  The  students  who  help  her  with  decorating  rooms 
and  taking  care  of  arrangements  are  members  of  the  cluster  who  spend  time 
in  her  room. 

Mall  benches  are  occupied  by  groups  of  blacks  who  sit  on  the  benches 
and  talk.  Each  black  group  in  this  area  contains  only  males  or  females 
of  one  age  grade.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  represented.  Before 
school  black  students  pass  through  this  area,  stopping  only  briefly  to 
chat  before  moving  into  the  B or  E-wing  corridor. 

The  gym  is  occupied  by  black  males  and  females.  A room  at  the 
corner  of  the  gym  is  a gathering  point  for  about  twenty  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  black  females  who  are  especially  interested  in  athletics.  Black 
male  athletes  go  into  the  weight  room  to  rap  and  lift  weights.  Rapping 
is  the  more  important  activity  as  weight  lifting  takes  little  time  and 
only  light  weight  is  attempted.  Both  males  and  females  enter  the  main 
gym  floor.  The  absence  of  a ball  makes  basketball  impossible.  The 
activities  in  the  gym  are  often  card  games  in  which  four  persons  play 
while  any  number  watch  and  comment  on  the  quality  of  play. 
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White  students  congregate  in  different  areas  and  engage  in  different 
preschool  activites.  The  spaces  claimed  by  white  groups  include  the 
front  lawn  of  the  school  which  is  the  territory  of  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
students.  Both  males  and  females  frequent  the  area,  and  white  students 
who  occupy  this  territory  spend  their  time  talking,  smoking,  and  flirting. 
The  most  frequent  topics  of  discussion  include  drugs,  members  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  breaking  school  rules.  Dress  is  a button  down  shirt 
and  blue  jeans  for  the  males.  Females  wear  casual  slacks  and  pullover 
blouses . 

White  students  who  drive  to  school  meet  friends  in  the  parking  lot 
and  sit  in  cars  playing  radios  and  talking.  Friends  of  car  owners 
either  stand  outside  the  car  and  chat  or  move  inside  and  sit.  The 
decision  to  enter  or  remain  outside  the  car  depends  on  the  weather.  As 
many  as  eight  whites  may  be  in  the  same  car.  Courting  couples  who  sit 
in  the  front  seat  of  cars  and  neck  are  also  found  in  the  parking  lot. 

The  corner  of  I -wing  is  known  as  "smokers'  corner"  in  recognition 
of  the  major  activity  in  evidence.  Before  school  white  students,  male 
and  female,  gather  here  and  exchange  cigarettes  and  gossip.  As  many  as 
thirty  students  may  be  here  at  one  time.  The  majority  of  students  are 
underclassmen,  but  several  upperclassmen  also  stop  for  a smoke.  The 
students  who  frequent  this  area  know  each  other  by  name  although  they 
are  not  all  affiliated  with  the  same  clique  group. 

The  students  at  the  "corner"  share  cigarettes  with  one  another, 
and  a person  with  cigarettes  in  his  shirt  pocket  soon  finds  himself 
with  none.  The  only  way  to  hold  on  to  cigarettes  is  to  put  them  out 
of  sight  and  deny  having  any.  Repeated  requests  usually  brings 
cigarettes  into  the  open  even  if  the  owner  has  repeatedly  denied  having 
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any.  As  has  been  noted,  no  one  clique  group  claims  smoker's  corner. 
Instead,  it  is  a gathering  point  for  many  groups  who  come  ostensibly 
for  a cigarette  and  find  an  opportunity  to  exchange  information  with 
other  groups.  Group  distinctions  remain,  as  clique  members  arrange  their 
bodies  to  include  members  and  exclude  others J 

Groups  of  sexually  segregated  ninth  and  tenth  grade  whites  meet  in 
I-wing  classrooms.  In  one  classroom,  two  groups  of  white  females  meet-- 
one  group  of  three  and  one  of  four.  In  addition,  there  are  two  groups 
of  four  white  males  each  in  the  room.  These  students  excel  in  classroom 
work  and  express  a particular  liking  for  the  teacher  in  whose  room  they 
congregate.  Older  white  students  meet  in  the  foreign  language  classroom 
and  in  the  science  classrooms.  These  students  are  also  academically 
successful  and  have  a closer  relationship  with  the  teacher  whose  room 
they  are  in  than  with  other  teachers. 

The  bell  signaling  the  beginning  of  classes  for  the  day  brings  a 
marked  increase  and  then  a sharp  decrease  in  activity  as  most  students 
scurry  from  their  informal  gathering  points  to  attend  their  first  class. 

The  preschool  interaction  among  students  reveals  the  voluntary 
racial  separation  in  the  school,  the  areas  claimed  by  black  and  white 


^Both  blacks  and  whites  frequent  smokers'  corner  during  class 
breaks,  but  during  preschool  activities  only  whites  appear  in  the 
space.  Black  males  arrive  singly  at  the  corner  following  a bell  ending 
a class  period  and  never  number  more  than  three  during  any  one  class 
break.  Whites,  males  and  females,  arrive  in  groups  or  singly.  Each 
group  contains  only  one  sex.  During  any  given  class  break  whites  number 
between  fifteen  and  thirty.  Once  at  the  corner  all  rush  to  obtain,  light, 
and  smoke  cigarettes  before  rushing  to  the  next  class.  Those  with  packs 
of  cigarettes  share  with  those  who  do  not.  This  sharinq  cross-cuts  sex, 
race,  and  clique  affiliation.  Once  lit  a clique  may  share  a single 
smoke  by  passing  it  from  member  to  member.  This  sharing  occurs  only 
between  clique  members.  Talk  is  also  shared  at  the  corner.  Interming- 
ling of  groups  occurs  as  cigarettes  are  passed  and  lit,  and  informal 
discussions  during  the  exchange  of  cigarettes  occur.  Hence  both  blacks 
and  whites  use  smokers'  corner.  However,  whites  always  outnumber  the 
few  black  males  who  come  here. 
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students,  and  the  relative  fluidity  of  the  black  groups  in  comparison 
with  white  groups.  However  the  activity  is  at  such  a high  pitch  as 
students  arrive  and  greet  friends,  and  move  on  to  prepare  for  the  day's 
classes  that  many  details  of  clique  behavior  which  maintain  the  existing 
structures  are  not  as  apparent  as  at  other  times  during  the  day.  For 
greater  detail,  we  must  observe  what  happens  during  the  lunch  period. 
Lunchtime 

The  only  time  a large  portion  of  the  student  population  is  out  of 
class  for  more  than  five  minutes  is  during  the  thirty-minute  lunch  break. 

It  is  during  lunch  that  informal  clique  behavior  is  most  obvious.  The 
student  groupings,  the  spaces  they  occupy,  and  their  normal  activities 
clarify  the  day  to  day  habitual  relations  comprising  the  student  clique 
systems.  The  behavioral  patterns  evident  during  lunch  are  more  fully 
elaborated  in  the  football  rite  of  intensification  to  be  described  in 
Chapter  6.  However,  the  football  game  is  an  event  in  which  day  to  day 
patterns  are  reestablished,  reinforced,  and  focused.  Interaction  on  a 
daily  basis  is  less  dramatic,  but  daily  ritual  and  rules  of  behavior 
are  extremely  important  for  the  overall  school  organization.  At  no  time 
are  ritual  and  tacitly  recognized  rules  more  obvious  than  in  lunchtime 
behavior,  both  in  and  out  of  the  lunchroom. 

Students  have  thirty  minutes  in  which  to  obtain  their  food  and  eat 
it  before  returning  to  class.  To  expedite  the  serving  process  and  to 
make  sure  the  cafeteria  does  not  become  overcrowded  lunches  are  served 
in  shifts  beginning  at  approximately  11:00  A.M.  and  extending  to  12:30. 
During  the  first  year  of  research  students  were  assigned  to  lunch 
according  to  their  class  grade.  The  ninth  graders  went  during  the  first 
shift,  the  tenth  graders  during  the  second,  and  the  juniors  and  seniors 
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during  the  last  shift.  This  pattern  was  different  in  the  following  year 
when  a student's  lunch  time  was  scheduled  according  to  the  section  of 
the  building  he  or  she  was  in  during  the  lunch  period.  However,  during 
both  years  many  students  circumvented  the  formal  schedule  and  either 
attended  lunch  at  a time  other  than  that  scheduled  or  else  remained  out 
of  class  for  more  than  one  shift.  Proof  of  this  came  during  the  second 
year  when  four  lunch  shifts  were  orginally  scheduled.  The  four  were 
reduced  to  three  when  it  became  apparent  that  by  the  fourth  shift  almost 
all  had  managed  to  have  lunch,  leaving  an  empty  lunchroom  at  that  time. 

Behavior  in  the  lunchroom  remains  fairly  constant  during  all 
lunch  shifts.  The  lunchroom  is  a large  one  with  a partition  in  the 
center  separating  north  and  south  ends.  Rectangular  tables  set  end  to 
end  form  large  surfaces  from  two  to  four  tables  long  and  are  spaced 
throughout  the  room.  Scattered  around  the  perimeter  of  the  room  are 
some  small  circular  tables  which  seat  four  comfortably.  The  building 
is  designed  so  that  students  have  a choice  of  going  through  a line  at 
the  north  or  south  end  of  the  cafeteria.  After  purchasing  a lunch,  a 
student  moves  from  the  line  into  the  lunchroom  where  he  or  she  chooses 
a seat,  eats,  and  leaves.  The  entire  sequence  takes  less  than  twenty- 
five  minutes  (see  Figure  3). 

Students  have  developed  patterns  of  cafeteria  use  which  essentially 
divide  the  lunchroom  into  two  halves--one  for  blacks  and  the  other  for 
whites.  White  students  enter  the  lunchroom  alone  or  with  one  or  two 
friends  and  take  a place  at  the  end  of  the  north  line.  While  standing 
in  line,  white  students  chat  with  those  with  whom  they  entered.  Those 
who  enter  singly  look  at  the  floor  or  out  into  the  lunchroom  and  carefully 
avoid  eye  or  body  contact  with  others.  It  is  rare  for  white  students  to 
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to  strike  up  a conversation  with  someone  who  does  not  enter  the  cafeteria 
with  them. 

Once  through  the  line,  white  students  go  with  their  friends  to  a 
vacant  table  in  the  northern  half  of  the  dining  area.  Those  who  enter 
alone  look  around  the  room  and  often  join  a fri-end  or  group  already  seated. 
A pair  group  may  be  joined  by  three  or  four  others.  Hence,  in  addition 
to  the  expected  pattern  of  tightly  knit  clique  groups  eating  together 
there  are  white  lunch  groups  composed  of  a clique  group  and  a few  other 
school  associates,  two  or  three  pair  groups,  or  an  aggregate  of  students 
who  come  together  for  this  brief  time.  The  following  are  two  examples 
of  the  diversity  of  patterns. 

One  white  group  that  habitually  eats  together  is  a group  of  six 
females.  They  are  from  rural  areas  but  not  from  the  same  neighborhood. 

They  stay  together  in  English  and  physical  education  classes  and  can 
also  be  found  sharing  cigarettes  in  front  of  the  school  between  classes. 

In  the  lunchroom,  they  sit  at  a round  table  near  the  windows  at  the 
front.  With  the  exception  of  the  researcher,  no  one  joins  them  for 
lunch  at  any  time. 

Talk  among  this  white  female  clique  is  always  directed  to  the  group 
as  a whole.  Donna  T. , the  leader,  makes  a comment  following  each  story 
recounted  by  a speaker.  Conversations  concern  relationships  between 
known  people.  More  specifically,  stories  usually  concern  problems  with 
boy  friends  or  school  authorities.  The  following  is  an  example: 

Jill  S. : David's  car  was  over  at  Joan's  last  night. 

Donna  T. : Did  you  see  it? 

Jill  S.:  No  Mary  did.  He's  been  at  that  bitch's  house 

every  night  this  week. 

Marie  M. : Well,  you  knew  he  was  like  that.  I don't  know 

why  you  ever  started  going  with  him  in  the  first 
pi  ace. 

Donna  T.:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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Jill  S.:  Next  time  I see  him  I'm  going  to  tell  him  where  he 

can  put  his  ring.  He's  not  coming  back  to  me  after 
screwing  around  with  her. 

Donna  T.:  You  talk  tough  now.  As  soon  as  you  see  him  you'll 

go  back  to  him. 

The  conversation  continues  with  each  group  member  making  rather 
nasty  comments  about  the  wayward  boy  friend  and  what  kinds  of  things  Jill 
should  do  to  him. 

The  second  white  lunch  group  to  be  described  is  composed  of  a less 
allied  aggregate  which  begins  to  form  with  Alan  and  Lonnie.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival,  they  are  joined  by  another  pair,  Betty  N.  and 
Linda  S.,  who  are  soon  joined  by  Kate.  Another  male,  John,  arrives 
alone.  Several  other  males  occasionally  eat  here,  but  never  more  than 
one  a day. 


John  (f^ 
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FIGURE  4 

White  Table  Group 

Conversations  among  this  sexually  mixed  white  group  at  times  include 
everyone  and  at  other  times  include  only  portions  of  the  group.  Obser- 
vation determined  a rhythm  to  the  times  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  of 
people  from  conversations.  Lonnie  and  Alan  arrive  first  followed  by 
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Betty  and  Linda.  Except  for  a greeting,  the  two  pairs  continue  their 
conversation  as  if  the  other  pair  is  not  present.  Kate  joins  the  group 
and  enters  into  conversation  with  Betty  and  Linda.  John  rarely  speaks, 
but  his  attention  during  this  time  is  directed  to  Alan  and  Lonnie's 
conversation.  After  five  minutes,  a conversation  encompasses  the 
attention  of  all.  The  major  talkers  are  always  Alan  and  Betty  with 
Kate  commenting  frequently.  Invariably,  conversations  are  in  the  form 
of  an  argument  in  which  Alan  plays  devil's  advocate.  Discussions 
involve  current  events  such  as  politics,  women's  liberation,  or  movies. 
Following  ten  minutes  of  arguing,  conversations  move  back  to  the  smaller 
levels  and  remain  so  until  Alan  and  Lonnie  leave  with  a brief  farewell. 
Linda,  Betty,  and  Kate  exit  together,  and  John  remains  to  finish  his 
lunch  alone  before  leaving. 

The  differences  in  the  lunchroom  behavior  of  the  two  white  groups 
reflect  the  social  position  of  each  group  within  the  school  and  a 
probable  position  in  the  public  world.  The  six  females  have  developed 
a private  island  in  the  school  and  retreat  to  it  whenever  possible. 

These  females  miss  class  frequently  and  may  be  found  together  on  the 
front  lawn  of  the  school.  Interpersonal  relationships  among  group 
members  and  between  group  members  and  outsiders  are  more  important  than 
institutional  demands,  and  as  a consequence  they  occupy  a relatively 
low  position  within  the  institution. 

The  sexually  mixed  lunch  group,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of 
members  from  two  clique  groups  and  an  isolate.  The  groups  represent 
students  who  work  in  close  accord  with  institutional  demands,  including 
high  academic  performance  and  participation  in  extracurri cular  activities. 
Conversations  concern  public  matters  and  require  a knowledge  of  current 
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news,  politics,  and  issues  of  the  day.  At  no  time  do  discussions  center 
on  problems  with  interpersonal  relations.  The  profanity  which  is  used 
frequently  by  the  female  cluster  is  rarely  employed  by  the  sexually  mixed 
group.  This  latter  group  also  never  uses  language  intimating  sexual 
activity. 

Blacks  behave  differently  in  the  lunchroom  than  either  of  the  white 
groups  described  beginning  with  behavior  in  line  and  extending  through 
the  entire  lunch  period.  Black  students  enter  the  south  line,  but  rather 
than  each  person  falling  in  at  the  end  of  the  line  they  congregate  around 
the  door  in  a large  cluster.  Students  then  proceed  to  the  counter  as 
they  find  room  enough  to  get  in.  Hence  one  student  may  walk  right  to 
the  counter  to  receive  his  lunch  while  another  may  stand  near  the 
entrance  for  ten  minutes  or  more.  The  students  who  move  the  most  rapidly 
through  the  line  are  athletes  and  high  status  females.  Their  status  in 
the  informal  black  student  system  allows  these  students  to  break  the 
official  school  rule  that  permits  only  faculty  and  staff  to  move  to  the 
head  of  the  line  without  standing  in  it.  A student  entering  the  crowd 

at  the  door  says  to  a person  near  the  entrance,  "hey  man  let  me  up," 

✓ 

and  proceeds  to  move  into  the  line.  If  blocked  by  someone  he  knows  well, 
the  student  can  often  get  through  if  his  verbal  ability  is  good.  While 
standing  around  the  door,  all  students  participate  in  a general  dialogue 
usually  concerned  with  dress  or  activities  of  present  members. 

Once  through  the  line,  black  students  move  to  tables  in  the  south 
half  of  the  cafeteria.  As  students  seat  themselves,  they  fill  in  long 
tables.  Tables  fill  with  members  of  both  sexes,  and  one  table  is 
generally  nearly  full  before  black  students  begin  to  sit  at  another. 
Although  they  fill  one  table  before  going  to  another,  seating  is  not 
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random.  Groups  of  females  cluster  together  as  do  groups  of  males. 

During  the  course  of  a lunch  period,  conversations  among  blacks 
occur  between  small  clusters  of  sexually  separated  table  groups,  between 
larger  table  groups,  and  between  individuals  who  come  to  the  table 
briefly  to  speak  to  seated  individuals.  Topics  of  conversation  between 
table  groups  include  soul  music,  athletic  contests,  and  dress.  The 
talk  usually  centers  on  individuals  present.  For  example  discussions 
of  music  include  mention  of  an  individual's  ability  to  dance.  Discussion 
of  athletic  contests  center  around  performance  of  particular  athletes 
and  comments  about  dress  are  about  a designated  individual.  Not  all 
conversations  are  complimentary.  Lack  of  dancing  abi 1 ity, missed  pi  ays , and 
badly  coordinated  dress  receive  as  much  comment  as  does  the  reverse. 

Those  students  approaching  the  tables  to  engage  a student  in 
conversation  do  so  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  money  or  food.  Both  males 
and  females  engage  in  this  behavior.  The  interaction  goes  in  the 
following  way  when  asking  for  food: 

First  Student:  Hey  man,  let  me  have  a cookie  (your  cake, 

popsicle,  etc.)  I'm  really  hungry. 

Second  Student:  So  am  I , I didn't  have  any  breakfast. 

First  Student:  Neither  did  I,  and  I don't  have  any  money. 

C'mon  man  just  a cookie. 

Second  Student:  I want  it. 

First  Student:  Ah,  just  one. 

The  student  receives  a cookie  and  moves  on. 

Requests  for  money  are  often  refused  but  those  asking  for  food  are 
rarely  turned  down.  When  the  student  making  the  request  for  money  or 
food,  has  received  it,  he  or  she  moves  on  and  does  not  join  the  others 
at  the  table  to  eat. 

Although  whites  are  sometimes  approached  for  money  before  entering 
the  lunchroom,  a major  difference  between  them  and  the  black  students 
is  that  the  latter  have  a reciprocal  system  whereby  a student  approaching 
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another  may  be  called  on  in  the  future  for  similar  consideration.  In 
contrast,  a white  student  who  gives  money  is  not  expected  to  receive 
any  future  favors  as  a result  of  his  or  her  generosity.  As  a consequence, 
the  black  who  receives  money  from  a white  has  been  successful  at  "gaming" 
on  the  white.  He  or  she  has  in  effect  outsmarted  or  intimidated  the 
white  into  giving  something  for  which  no  return  is  expected.  Hence 
loaning  money  and  giving  food  between  blacks  is  done  in  a system  of 
reciprocal  relations  whereas  the  giving  of  money  between  blacks  and 
whites  is  interpreted  quite  differently.  Reciprocal  relationships 
between  blacks  and  whites  do  not  exist,  and  the  gift  reinforces  this 
1 ack. 

Outside  the  lunchroom  during  this  period,  territorial  patterning 
is  similar  to  the  preschool  time  and  provides  opportunities  to  inves- 
tigate grouping  patterns  and  activities  in  more  detail.  Apparent 
differences  in  space  use  before  school  and  during  lunch  include  a 
reduced  fluidity  of  groups  and  the  spaces  they  occupy.  During  lunch, 
members  of  groups  have  more  time  to  form  in  space,  and  they  engage  in 
activities  at  a more  leisurely  pace  than  during  the  preschool  period. 

For  example,  black  clusters  in  the  mall  take  time  during  lunch  to  sit 
and  chat.  Before  school,  it  will  be  remembered,  black  groups  entered 
the  area  only  briefly. 

The  mall  is  the  open  center  of  the  school  and  is  surrounded  by 
buildings.  Moving  clockwise  around  the  mall  beginning  with  the  east, 
one  finds  the  lunchroom,  the  auditorium,  the  administrative  offices, 
and  the  media  center.  A circle  of  concrete  forms  serve  as  planters 
for  small  trees  and  flowers  but  also  provide  benches  for  student  use. 

The  mall  is  occupied  by  groups  of  blacks  (see  Figure  5).  The 
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benches  in  the  northwest  corner  by  the  media  center  are  occupied  by 
groups  of  black  female  school  leaders  who  include  the  president  of  the 
student  body,  cheerleaders,  and  class  officers.  They  sit  and  chat 
among  themselves  and  speak  to  black  students  who  pass  by.  Black  males, 
especially  athletes,  stop  and  talk  briefly  with  these  females  before 
walking  toward  the  gym. 

Below  these  females  on  the  same  concrete  form  there  is  a gathering 
point  for  black  males  and  females.  On  some  occasions  the  males  stay 
separate  from  the  females,  and  at  other  times  the  two  groups  coalesce. 

The  situations  in  which  they  do  or  do  not  coalesce  is  unclear.  The 
students  in  this  space  do  not  always  spend  lunch  here.  They  frequently 
assemble  here  and  then  move  off  to  walk  through  the  E-wing  corridor. 

On  the  base  of  the  southeast  form  near  the  cafeteria  a group  of 
black  males  assemble.  These  males  talk  loudly  and  engage  in  rough- 
housing as  a way  of  making  threatening  gestures  at  one  another.  The 
threats  are  taken  in  stride,  and  no  real  physical  assaults  result  from 
the  friendly  banter.  On  some  occasions,  especially  rainy  days,  these 
males  move  into  the  restroom  in  G-winq  and  share  cigarettes. 

Above  these  males  on  the  same  form,  a group  of  black  females  who 
have  left  the  lunchroom  together  come  and  sit.  They  rap,  joke,  and 
groom  one  another.  They  are  enrolled  in  vocational  courses,  and  one 
is  enrolled  in  the  cosmetology  program.  She  does  most  of  the  grooming, 
and  plaits  the  other  girls'  hair  in  intricate  patterns.  According  to 
black  students,  plaiting  was  originally  done  as  preparation  for  "afros" 
but  is  now  considered  beautiful  in  itself.  While  the  grooming  continues, 
these  females  discuss  fashion  and  friends.  Males  passing  by  sometimes 
stop  briefly. 
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The  southwest  form  contains  two  black  groups--one  predominantly 
female  and  one  all  male.  The  females  behave  similarly  to  the  ones 
described  above,  and  the  males  who  join  them  also  follow  the  above 
pattern.  The  male  group  is  composed  of  athletes  who  specialize  in 
weight  lifting.  After  sitting  on  this  bench  for  five  to  ten  minutes 
they  go  to  the  weight  room  and  leave  this  area  unoccupied. 

Moving  from  the  mall  area  proper,  we  find  the  B and  E-wing  corridors 
used  by  black  students,  the  I-wing  corridor  occupied  by  groups  of  whites, 
and  the  G-wing  corridor  used  as  a passageway  by  both  blacks  and  whites. 

Both  of  the  women's  restrooms  are  occupied  by  groups  of  black  females 
numbering  up  to  thirty.  These  females  spend  their  time  smoking  and 
talking  about  fashion,  music,  and  dance.  They  plait  one  another's  hair. 
They  also  engage  in  mimicking  teachers  who  they  especially  like  or  dislike. 
The  women's  restrooms  are  so  identified  as  black  territory  that  white 
females  do  not  enter  even  to  relieve  themselves.  White  females  use  the 
restrooms  in  the  women's  locker  rooms. 

Moving  from  the  mall  to  the  area  near  the  front  door  of  the  school 
we  find  groups  of  whites.  A group  of  four  ninth  grade  white  females 
stands  at  the  corner  by  I-wing  before  moving  into  an  I-wing  English 
classroom.  Two  groups  of  white  ninth  grade  males  are  in  the  corridor 
between  the  Administrative  wing  and  I-wing. 

Outside,  on  the  front  lawn,  several  white  clusters  of  ninth  graders 
congregate.  The  sexually  segregated  clique  groups  occasionally  coalesce 
into  larger  units  of  twenty  or  more.  Coalescing  begins  when  white 
females  approach  males  for  cigarettes.  Once  a cigarette  is  shared,  a 
relationship  is  established,  and  rapping  goes  on  between  the  groups. 

In  order  of  priority  conversations  concern:  problems  with  the  authority 

figures  of  school,  police,  or  parents;  interpersonal  relations  including 
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courtship,  friendship,  and  atagonistic  relationships;  and  the  use  of 
intoxicants  including  alcohol  and  marijuana.  Besides  rapping,  the  males 
engage  in  wrestling  and  motorcycle  riding.  This  larger  grouping  is 
unlike  the  large  clusters  of  black  students  in  that  it  only  occurs  when 
individuals  are  well  known  to  one  another  and  come  together  for  the  ritual 
sharing  of  cigarettes. 

Moving  to  the  bus  loading  area  outside  B-wing,  we  find  several 
black  groups.  One  group  of  about  fifteen  males  spends  time  pitching 
pennies,  throwing  dice,  and  rapping.  A group  of  six  to  eight  black 
females  gathers  outside  the  B-wing  doors  and  raps  until  the  doors  leading 
into  the  music  room  are  opened.  At  that  time  they  go  into  the  band  or 
chorus  room  to  sit  and  talk.  The  choice  of  room  depends  upon  access 
and  the  presence  of  other  persons  such  as  the  band  director  or  the 
chorus  teacher. 

The  B-wing  hallway  is  deserted  as  are  all  the  rooms  in  B-wing  except 
that  of  Mrs.  Haines.  In  her  room  a group  of  senior  black  females  gather 
to  look  through  dress  pattern  books,  discuss  clothing  each  is  making, 
and  talk  over  recent  dances  and  school  events.  The  close  association 
these  females  have  through  formal  course  work  is  strengthened  by  this 
informal  group  tie.  As  noted  earlier  this  group  helps  Mrs.  Haines 
prepare  the  auditorium  for  special  school  events. 

Like  the  B-wing  corridor  the  I-wing  corridor  is  empty  except  for 
a few  white  students  who  pass  through  and  some  students  in  classrooms. 
However,  all  in  I-wing  are  white.  A foreign  language  teacher's  room 
is  the  gathering  point  for  a group  of  white  junior  and  senior  high 
academic  achievers,  male  and  female,  who  are  also  affiliated  with 
student  government.  These  students  concern  themselves  primarily  with 
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plans  for  coming  events  related  to  the  National  Honor  Society  banquet, 
language  club  competitions,  and  athletics.  They  also  take  time  to 
discuss  their  courses  and  evaluate  teachers  in  terms  of  their  teaching 
ability  and  personal  traits.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  teacher 
makes  little  difference  in  such  discussions. 

An  English  teacher's  room  is  the  location  of  two  white  ninth  grade 
groups--one  male  and  one  female.  Interaction  among  the  two  groups  is 
infrequent  despite  their  proximity.  The  white  males,  four  in  number, 
sit  at  a table  and  pass  the  time  by  playing  various  games  such  as  dots, 
tic-tac-toe,  and  football.  Football  is  played  by  two  players  at  opposite 
ends  of  a table.  They  use  a piece  of  folded  paper  as  a ball  and  knock 
it  with  a finger  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other.  During  any 
of  these  competitions,  the  attention  of  all  is  centered  on  the  game  as 
it  is  played  between  two  competitors.  The  spectators  comment  on  the 
good  play  and  the  mistakes.  After  a game  is  completed,  a new  challenger 
replaces  the  loser. 

The  white  females  sit  at  a table  across  the  room  and  talk  about 
recent  class  activities,  attractive  males,  and  females  who  do  not  behave 
properly  in  courting  and  are  reportedly  morally  "loose." 

Just  outside  of  this  room  is  "Smoker's  Corner"  which  is  filled 
with  students  during  preschool  time  and  between  classes.  However  the 
area  is  deserted  during  the  lunch  hour. 

The  sidewalk  behind  the  Media  Center  which  connects  I and  G-wings 
is  occupied  by  several  groups  of  blacks.  Two  groups  of  ninth  grade 
black  males  congregate  here.  These  groups  go  into  the  courtyard 
between  the  Media  Center  and  the  gym  and  play  football  when  a ball  can 
be  borrowed  from  one  of  the  coaches.  If  a coach  cannot  be  found,  these 
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black  males  stay  on  the  sidewalks  and  rap  among  themselves  and  with  the 
female  group  in  the  area.  The  black  female  group,  numbering  from  six 
to  fifteen,  plays  a game  called  four-square  in  which  a ball  is  hit  be- 
tween four  players.  The  player  knocking  a ball  out  of  bounds  or  missing 
shots  hit  to  her  is  put  out  of  the  game,  and  a new  player  enters.  Those 
students  waiting  to  get  into  the  game  rap  among  themselves  and  with  those 
who  pass  by.  They  seemingly  pay  little  if  any  attention  to  the  progress 
of  the  game  unless  an  argument  develops  between  players  as  to  who  mis- 
handled the  ball.  Males  rarely  participate  in  play,  but  they  comment 
on  it.  During  arguments  over  who  mishandled  the  ball,  comments  from 
the  spectators  seem  to  keep  the  argument  alive  rather  than  resolving 
the  dispute. 

The  gym  also  contains  groups  of  black  males  and  females,  but  they 
are  generally  separated  by  walls.  There  is  a group  of  black  females 
who  participate  in  all  female  team  sports  at  the  school.  These  females, 
about  twenty,  congregate  in  a small  room  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
gym.  They  dress  in  gym  clothes  and  spend  time  practicing  tumbling  and 
modern  dancing.  The  music  they  play  can  be  heard  a good  distance  from 
the  room. 

The  weights  used  by  all  male  athletes  are  down  the  sidewalk  in 
another  small  room.  During  lunch  the  territory  is  occupied  by  four 
black  members  of  the  weight-lifting  team  and  several  spectators  who 
come  to  watch  them.  The  spectators  rap  among  themselves  and  with  the 
wei ghtl i fters . They  also  help  change  weights  and  spot  for  the  lifters 
in  case  heavy  weights  become  unbalanced. 

Inside  the  gym,a  group  of  eight  to  ten  junior  and  senior  black 
male  athletes  engage  in  a basketball  game  which  begins  after  the 
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students  have  walked  from  the  lunchroom.  On  the  trek  from  the  lunchroom, 
which  is  done  in  twos  and  threes,  these  athletes  pause  to  chat  with  the 
females  in  the  mall  and  the  black  students  around  I and  G-wings.  Once 
in  the  gym  a game  is  begun  which  lasts  until  the  end  of  school. 
Territorial  Changes 

Thus  far,  we  have  described  the  claiming  of  specific  school 
territory  by  student  groups  in  largely  static  terms.  But  over  time 
changes  in  territorial  usage  have  occurred  and  reflect  changes  in  the 
informal  relations  among  students.  At  Palmetto,  these  changes  have 
been  especially  visible  as  the  school  has  changed  from  one  in  which 
fifty  percent  of  the  pupils  were  black  to  one  in  which  the  number  of 
blacks  is  being  arbitrarily  reduced  annually  so  that  only  thirty  percent 
of  the  student  population  will  be  black. 

As  whites  have  increased  in  number,  there  has  come  a gradual  and 
orderly  change  in  the  territorial  arrangement  of  students.  The  orderly 
shifts  in  space  use  during  the  1973-74  school  year  point  to  these  changes 
in  student  social  organization. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1973-74  year,  territorial  arrangement  of 
students  was  astonishingly  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
new  ninth  graders  moved  into  spaces  which  had  been  occupied  by  ninth 
graders  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  the  older  student  groups  also 
reorganized  themselves  in  space  on  the  same  bases  of  class  grade,  race, 
sex,  and  status  as  the  previous  year.  For  example,  the  new  juniors 
vacated  the  areas  they  had  occupied  a year  previously  as  sophmores, 
and  began  frequenting  the  spaces  claimed  by  the  former  juniors.  This 
transfer  of  territorial  arrangement  was  remarkable  in  that  it  was  so 
extensive  and  complete  from  the  first  day  of  classes.  However,  changes 
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in  territorial  patterning  began  to  appear  soon  after  the  opening  of 
school . 

In  the  mall  at  lunchtime  a group  of  white  sophomores  began  to 
congregate  in  an  area  just  below  the  territory  occupied  by  black  school 
leaders.  The  sophomores  who  initiated  this  change  are  a group  of  high 
scholastic  achievers.  By  the  second  month  of  school,  these  sophomores 
had  clearly  established  a territory  in  the  mall,  and  two  other  groups 
of  whites  had  begun  to  frequent  particular  areas  of  the  mall. 

A process  of  white  groups  entering  spaces  formerly  occupied 
exclusively  by  blacks  is  also  evident  in  the  gym.  During  the  1972-73 
school  year  black  senior  male  athletes  had  exclusive  use  of  the  gym 
floor.  The  following  year  four  white  underclassmen  began  playing 
basketball  regularly  in  one  corner  of  the  gym  while  the  older  black  male 
athletes  continued  to  use  the  center  court. 

The  younger  white  students  did  not  invade  an  established  territory 
but  rather  moved  into  a vacant  area  on  the  fringe  of  a claimed  space. 
After  a period  of  time,  a new  territory  occupied  by  the  white  under- 
classmen was  recognized.  Also,  in  the  mall  at  least,  the  establishment 
of  one  territory  by  whites  was  followed  by  white  clusters  establishing  ( 
themselves  in  the  same  general  area. 

The  changing  territorial  pattern  of  students  accurately  depicts 
the  process  of  change  as  well  as  the  actual  changes  taking  place  in  the 
student  social  system  of  Palmetto  High.  Younger  white  students  are 
beginning  to  establish  themselves  in  previously  black  areas.  In  carving 
out  territories  the  white  students  are  not  displacing  established  groups 
but  rather  are  moving  onto  the  fringe  of  an  area  and  gradually  claiming 
it.  Once  established  these  territories  are  likely  to  be  handed  down 
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from  one  generation  of  students  to  the  next  until  new  changes  occur  in 
the  student  population. 

The  General  Pattern:  A Summary 

At  Palmetto  High,  the  informal  student  social  system  divides  school 
space  into  distinct  social  territories.  Through  use,  each  area  in  the 
school  is  identified  with  a particular  set  of  individuals  and  with 
their  status.  Status  here  refers  to  the  means  of  evaluating  social 
position,  and  it  is  based  on  a combination  of  institutional  criteria 
and  associations  in  the  informal  student  system.  Institutional  criteria 
include  academic  performance,  age,  and  participation  in  the  extra- 
curricular activity  program.  Informal  criteria  include  race,  clique 
group  affiliation,  dress,  verbal  ability,  and  informal  relationships 
with  teachers.  The  importance  of  these  criteria  for  establishing  a 
student's  status  is  that  they  provide  a degree  and  kind  of  visibility 
which  is  recognized  by  others. 

Because  territories  are  claimed  spaces,  they  become  identified  by 
and  with  the  students  who  claim  them.  In  this  way,  the  prestige  of 
territory  reflects  those  associated  with  it  and  is  validated  as  humans 
interact  in  it. 

The  most  striking  social  division  among  students  which  is  expressed 
by  their  use  of  space  is  the  racial  separation  of  blacks  and  whites. 
Black  cheerleaders  and  black  student  government  leaders  spend  their 
free  time  on  the  concrete  benches  located  in  the  mall  which  is  the  most 
central  part  of  the  school.  Other  black  student  groupings  gather  in 
different  areas  of  the  mall.  Junior  and  senior  black  male  athletes 
maintain  complete  control  of  the  gym  floor  for  informally  organized 
basketball  games  while  clusters  of  blacks  watch.  Less  prestigious 
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black  groups  are  to  be  found  in  B (business),  E (art),  and  D (music) 
wings  and  in  the  parking  lot  by  B-wing. 

The  white  students  assemble  in  quite  different  areas.  Junior  and 
senior  school  leaders  are  found  in  the  classroom  of  a language  teacher 
who  also  sponsors  National  Honor  Society.  Other  white  upperclassmen  can 
be  found  in  I (social  studies  and  language  arts)  and  G (science)  wing 
classrooms  of  particular  teachers.  White  underclassmen  are  found  inside 
the  front  door  of  the  school,  in  I-wing  classrooms  and  on  the  front  lawn 
of  the  school . 

The  areas  frequented  by  both  ethnic  groups  are  the  mall,  the 
lunchroom,  and  a corner  by  I-wing  referred  to  as  smokers'  corner.  No 
interaction  among  blacks  and  whites  occurs  in  the  mall  or  in  the  lunch- 
room. The  only  whites  in  the  mall  remain  on  the  periphery  near  class- 
room buildings.  In  the  lunchroom,  blacks  generally  go  through  one 
lunch  line  and  whites  another.  Seating  patterns  in  the  lunchroom  remain 
racially  separated.  At  smokers'  corner,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
interaction  between  members  of  the  different  ethnic  groups  but  only 
during  class  breaks  when  black  males  share  cigarettes  with  white  males 
and  females  while  chatting.  Before  school,  the  area  is  exclusively  used 
by  whites.  However,  racially  based  clique  groups  do  not  disappear  at 
smokers'  corner  at  either  time. 

Although  the  division  of  the  school's  territory  on  a racial  basis 
is  dramatic,  the  use  of  space  also  reflects  more  subtle  divisions. 

In  general  there  is  a pattern  whereby  higher  status  students  occupy 
more  central  locations.  As  the  location  of  a territory  is  progressively 
farther  from  the  center,  there  is  a tendency  for  students  of  lesser 
status  to  be  found  there.  For  example,  the  blacks  who  occupy  the 
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highest  status  in  the  school  as  determined  by  participation  in  extra- 
curricular activities,  scholastic  achievement,  and  class  grade  are 
located  in  the  central  mall  of  the  school.  On  the  other  extreme,  the 
students  with  the  lowest  status  in  the  school,  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  white  students  who  are  frequently  in  some  sort  of  trouble  with 
school  authorities,  are  found  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  school. 

The  centrality  of  a location  is  not  solely  a matter  of  its  distance 
from  the  central  mall  but  also  includes  the  degree  and  nature  of 
visibility  that  varying  locations  possess.  Each  territory  has  a 
certain  amount  of  visibility  to  others  in  the  school  and  to  outsiders. 
For  example,  the  black  females  who  consistently  frequent  the  mall  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  be  seen  by  a large  proportion  of  the  school. 
Their  dress,  demeanor,  and  activities  are  open  to  continual  public 
inspection.  The  black  male  athletes  make  a number  of  stops  on  their 
way  to  the  gym  and  once  there  they  perform  for  a small  number  of 
spectators  who  evaluate  their  physical  prowess.  Thus  both  their 
procession  into  and  their  activities  within  the  gym  are  watched. 

The  low  status  whites  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  school  are  visible 
to  school  personnel  traversing  the  outer  sidewalks  and  to  nonschool 
personnel  who  drive  to  the  school  area.  However  their  activities  of 
smoking  and  wrestling,  their  demeanor  of  defiance,  and  their  dress  of 
old  and  torn  blue  jeans  and  t-shirts  presents  quite  a different 
impression  from  that  of  the  behavior  of  the  high  status  blacks. 

Those  students  found  in  classrooms  are  not  as  open  to  public 
inspection  as  students  described  above.  Nevertheless,  their  presence 
in  a teacher's  room  establishes  the  idea  of  sponsorship  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  known  that  some  students  have  an  informal  relationship  with 
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teachers  which  correlates  with  a certain  set  of  relationships  within  and 
outside  of  the  formal  system.  For  example,  the  relationship  between 
Mrs.  Haines  and  the  females  who  frequent  her  room  provides  a labor 
supply  for  events  at  the  school,  extra  time  for  the  students  to  work 
on  their  clothes  and  an  occasional  legitimate  excuse  to  miss  class  so 
as  to  decorate  the  auditorium.  The  white  students  in  the  foreign 
language  classroom  provide  feedback  to  the  teachers  about  what  the 
students  think  of  faculty  members,  academic  programs,  and  events  and 
also  an  opportunity  for  faculty  input  about  the  manner  in  which  student 
operated  school  activities  should  be  managed.  Although  there  is  no 
correlation  between  a student's  position  in  the  student  social  system 
and  that  of  the  teacher  position  in  the  teacher  informal  system,  teacher 
sponsorship  provides  a tie  with  the  hierarchy  of  faculty  and  staff  and 
also  identifies  the  student's  activities  in  the  institutional  social 
system. 

In  summary,  an  examination  of  student  territories  provides  an  over- 
view of  the  status  position  of  students  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  the 
visibility  of  students  in  terms  of  space  and  activities  which  are 
evaluated  by  those  watching,  from  other  positions  in  the  system. 

By  looking  closely  at  students  and  their  activities  in  space  we 
can  also  observe  patterns  of  behavior  which  reflect  differences  in 
behavioral  patterns  between  black  and  white  clique  systems.  These 
differences  are  boundary  maintenance  mechanisms  as  the  blacks  do  not 
operate  on  the  white  pattern  nor  the  whites  on  the  black  pattern. 

Within  the  lunchroom  differences  begin  with  line  behavior  and 
extend  to  table  groups,  conversation  topics,  and  the  rhythm  of  lunch 
activity.  Whites  in  the  lunchline  maintain  distance  between  one  another 
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while  awaiting  a turn  to  obtain  lunch.  Order  in  the  lunchline  is  deter- 
mined by  order  of  arrival.  Body  movement  and  position  are  used  to  mark 
individuals  who  are  together  and  individuals  who  are  not. 

Among  blacks,  standing  in  the  lunchline  is  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  friends  and  associates  and  to  establish  one's  social  position. 
Rather  than  maintaining  distance  between  lunch  groups  as  do  whites, 
blacks  congregate  near  the  door  for  an  informal  discussion.  The  speed 
with  which  individuals  are  able  to  obtain  a lunch  is  dependent  on  social 
position.  Social  position,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  such  criteria  as 
dress,  verbal  ability,  physical  prowess,  and  age. 

Table  groups  among  whites  follow  two  patterns  based  on  the  social 
position  of  table  members.  One  pattern,  exemplified  by  the  six  females 
described  earlier,  is  one  in  which  a small  stable  clique  group  isolates 
itself  and  engages  in  discussions  capturing  the  attention  of  all.  These 
talks  concern  relationships  members  have  with  one  another,  with  other 
students,  and  with  school  authorities.  These  cliques  are  composed  of 
students  who  participate  only  minimally  in  institutional  activities. 
These  groups  thus  form  a private  sphere  within  a public  world  into  which 
members  may  retreat. 

The  second  grouping  pattern  is  exemplified  by  the  group  composed 
of  a male  pair  group,  a female  trio,  and  one  or  two  loners.  In  these 
lunch  groups,  students  sit  with  close  clique  members  but  in  association 
with  other  like  groupings.  The  pattern  is  therefore  of  a more  public 
nature  and  is  reflected  in  the  rhythm  of  lunch  and  the  conversations. 

The  lunch  cycle  begins  as  individual  groupings  arrive  with  clique 
members  engaged  in  conversation.  A brief  greeting  between  cliques 
gives  recognition  to  the  others  at  the  table  while  the  conversation 
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between  close  group  members  continues.  After  a brief  time,  the  entire 
table  group  engages  in  a discussion  of  public  matters.  Unlike  the  six 
females,  interpersonal  relationships  are  not  a suitable  topic.  Only 
more  neutral  and  less  private  matters  are  discussed.  This  does  not 
mean  that  subjects  need  be  noncontroversi al , but  only  a table  group 
knows  no  more  about  the  private  lives  of  lunching  companions  after  the 
encounter  than  before.  The  students  who  participate  in  this  form  of 
eating  group  are  ones  with  a number  of  affiliations  with  the  formal 
school  process  and  hence  with  the  public  world. 

Black  table  groupings  are  an  extension  of  behavioral  patterns 
observed  in  line.  Groups  of  associates  gather  at  a table  and  engage 
in  conversations  concerning  style,  including  discussion  of  dress,  music, 
and  behavior.  While  seating  among  blacks  is  not  random,  the  lunch 
group  is  considerably  more  flexible.  Several  females  will  be  seated 
near  one  another  with  a like  group  of  males  on  either  side.  Information 
passed  provides  for  the  social  distinction  of  individuals  by  describing 
criteria  by  which  status  of  black  students  is  determined.  The  public 
world  of  school  is  not  a major  consideration,  but  the  world  of  inter- 
personal relations  among  blacks  is.  Hence  discussions  carry  more 
information  about  private  lives  than  the  white-mixed-clique  group  but 
less  than  the  conversation  of  the  six  white  females. 

The  differences  in  eating  behavior  among  blacks  and  whites  indicates 
some  of  the  problems  blacks  would  encounter  in  operating  in  the  white 
clique  system  and  whites  in  the  black  clique  system.  Whites  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  fit  into  conversations  intended  to  separate  individuals 
based  on  the  black  social  system.  Blacks  would  find  similar  difficulties 
in  forming  groups  similar  to  the  one  exemplified  by  the  six  white  females 
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who  eat  together.  However,  a few  blacks  can  operate  within  a loosely 
knit  group  similar  to  the  sexually  mixed  white  lunch  group.  The  blacks 
who  participate  in  such  groups  are  those  institutionally  associated  with 
whites  in  advanced  academic  courses  and  extracurricular  activities.  The 
situations  in  which  blacks  and  whites  form  such  groupings  will  be 
elaborated  further  in  Chapter  5,  "The  Instructional  Process"  and  Chapter 
6,  "Palmetto  vs.  Forrest  Park." 

The  pattern  of  food  and  money  lending  also  demonstrates  the  lack 
of  reciprocity  between  the  two  ethnic  groups.  A black  who  borrows 
money  or  obtains  food  from  another  black  is  doing  so  within  a system 
of  relationships  established  over  time.  Favors  given  receive  some 
return  in  time.  Borrowing  money  from  whites  on  the  other  hand  is  an 
expression  of  the  lack  of  reciprocity.  The  white  does  not  lend  money 
with  any  hope  of  receiving  the  money  or  any  concession  from  the  black. 
Rather,  the  black  who  obtains  a gift  will  express  to  friends  that  he 
was  able  to  'game1  on  the  white  and  to  receive  something  for  which  no 
reciprocal  activity  is  expected.  Therefore,  there  is  a reaffirmation 
on  both  sides  of  the  different  worlds  in  which  each  is  operating. 


CHAPTER  3 


THE  NINTH  GRADE  CLIQUE  SYSTEM 

The  previous  chapter  has  described  territorial  divisions  made  by 
the  entire  informal  student  system.  We  turn  now  to  an  analysis  of  a 
smaller  segment  of  that  system.  This  chapter  presents  the  details  of 
the  black  and  white  clique  systems  of  the  ninth  grade  class  at  Palmetto 
High  School.  The  differences  between  black  and  white  clique  organi- 
zation are  brought  out,  and  the  articulation  of  the  clique  systems  with 
the  institutional  system  are  described.  Clues  as  to  the  effects  of 
community  upon  school  clique  organization  are  also  discussed.  An 
analysis  of  the  data  to  be  presented  below  reveals  the  structural 
regularities  which  confirm  the  existence  of  a white  system  composed  of 
independent  small  groups  linked  through  a series  of  alliances  between 
individuals  and  a black  system  comprised  of  a system  of  "tights"  and 
a loose  knit  organization  permitting  the  coalescence  of  large  groupings. 
Furthermore,  these  data  reveal  behavioral  differences  based  not  only 
on  race  but  also  on  sex  and  status. 

Males  and  females  within  each  ethnic  group  share  common  structural 
characteristics  but  there  are  subtleties  in  clique  behavior  marking 
sexual  distinctions.  Differences  in  status  are  correlated  with  specific 
institutional  and  community  social  criteria  and  are  manifest  in  a 
student's  perception  of  other  cliques  and  other  cliques'  perception  of 
a student.  These  different  viewpoints  are  validated  through  the 
interaction  of  people.  Hence,  the  analysis  of  data  discloses  regularities 
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in  clique  structure  based  on  age,  sex,  race,  and  status,  and  a hint  of 
the  importance  of  community  upon  clique  organization. 

The  ninth  grade  is  the  focus  of  this  chapter  because  it  provides 
a large  sample  of  school  cliques  and  at  the  same  time  provides  information 
on  both  blacks  and  whites;  males  and  females;  and  provides  a look  at  the 
total  range  of  status  levels  within  the  class.  However,  we  will  at  some 
points  bring  in  data  on  older  students  as  they  compare  and  contrast  with 
this  one  class  grade. 

The  type  of  sample  used  here  is  termed  a "theoretical  sample" 

(Glaser  and  Strauss  1967:45-77).  It  is  based  on  a process  of  selection 
by  the  researcher  because  of  the  information  the  sample  will  provide, 
and  it  contrasts  with  a random  sampling  technique  which  might  have  also 
provided  the  total  range  we  were  seeking.  For  our  purposes  here,  the 
advantage  of  the  theoretical  sample  is  that  we  have  data  about  all 
cliques  that  have  a certain  relationship  to  one  another  by  virtue  of 
a common  position  within  the  institution.  At  the  same  time,  a view 
of  the  total  range  of  status  levels  is  provided.  A sample  thus  derived 
allows  a deeper  exploration  of  interclique  relationships  than  one  based 
on  a random  selection. 

Although  an  examination  of  the  entire  clique  system  of  the  school 
is  beyond  the  objectives  of  this  chapter,  we  accept  the  view  that  the 
intense  examination  of  any  portion  of  it  cannot  exclude  the  recognition 
of  the  interconnections  with  other  segments.  This  procedure  is  legiti- 
mate if  we  agree  that  any  portion  of  the  system  may  serve  as  a starting 
point  for  the  study  of  the  whole.  In  this  case,  that  portion  to  be 
examined,  the  ninth  grade,  presents  many  aspects  which  are  characteristic 
of  other  segments. 
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The  data  to  be  presented  were  collected  through  observation,  from 
school  records,  and  by  interview.  Observation  establishes  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  interactions  of  specific  sets  of  individuals  uncovering 
a social  network  and  revealing  the  activities  of  the  sets.  School 
records  reveal  a student's  academic  performance,  his  participation  in 
activities,  and  his  neighborhood.  Interviews  validate  and  refine 
observational  data  and  allow  the  researcher  to  question  students  on 
social  criteria  used  by  students  for  dividing  students  into  groupings. 

The  combination  of  the  three  classes  of  data  establishes  interactional 
patterns,  correlates  them  with  institutional  criteria,  and  gives  a 
student  view  of  the  status  system  from  several  points  within  the  system. 

The  term  status  is  used  here  to  refer  to  social  positions  based 
on  formal  and  informal  criteria  and  given  expression  and  validation  in 
the  interaction  of  people  within  the  institution.  The  formal  criteria 
include  institutional  age,  sex,  participation  in  extracurri cular  activ- 
ities, and  academic  track.  Informal  criteria  overlap  somewhat  with  the 
formal  criteria  as  age,  sex,  club  affiliations,  and  academic  performance 
take  on  meaning  in  the  informal  system.  However,  informal  criteria  also 
include  ethnic  affiliation,  teacher  sponsorship,  dress,  and  verbal  ability. 
The  importance  of  status  lies  not  merely  in  the  construction  of  a social 
hierarchy  but  in  the  implications  of  status  distinctions  for  social 
interaction.  High  status  individuals  operate  in  a different  range  of 
relationships  and  behave  differently  in  formal  and  informal  situations 
than  do  low  status  individuals.  Thus,  a social  hierarchy  based  on 
categorical  groupings  is  a manifestation  of  a system  of  relationships. 
Status  is  used  as  explanatory  in  that  a particular  status  level  is 
associated  with  particular  points  within  a social  network  and  it  is 
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possible  to  establish  how  each  point  within  the  network  views  and  is 
viewed  by  individuals  occupying  other  points  within  the  system  of 
relationships. 

A student's  position  within  the  social  system  was  discovered  to 
be  related  to  several  items.  Some  of  these  are  institutionally  defined, 
and  some  are  not.  These  items  include  the  academic  track  in  which  a 
student  is  enrolled;^  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  extracurricular  activities 
in  which  the  student  participates;  the  informal  gathering  point  at 
which  a student  meets  friends;  lunching  habits;  and  participation  in 
informal  activities  including  smoking,  rapping,  flirting,  and  courting. 
We  turn  now  to  the  details. 

The  White  Clique  System 

White  students  divide  themselves  into  a number  of  small  stable 
clique  groups.  Cliques  form  a network  of  groups  through  interpersonal 
relationships  between  members  of  one  clique  and  members  of  another. 

The  network  ultimately  links  together  most  whites  although  not  all 
individuals  interact  with  or  even  know  all  other  whites.  Relationships 
within  this  network  may  be  charted  by  the  frequency,  duration,  location, 
intensity,  and  content  of  interactional  sequences.  From  these  data 
cliques  and  subsystems  of  cliques  may  be  constructed. 

Students  themselves  are  not  unaware  of  the  social  segmentation  in 


Although  the  staff  at  Palmetto  attempts  to  deemphasize  academic 
tracking  of  students,  the  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  tracking  of 
students  occurs.  Students  choose  courses  and  are  counseled  into 
courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  perform  at  about  the 
same  academic  level.  The  academic  levels  or  tracks  at  Palmetto  include 
a high  academic  track  for  advanced  students,  an  academic  program  for 
average  students,  a vocational  program,  a special  federally  funded 
program  for  ninth  grade  students  from  low  income  families,  and  special 
education  for  the  retarded. 
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the  school.  For  example  after  explaining  to  a class  my  interest  in 
friendship  groups  a white  female  approached  me  with  further  questions. 
After  a brief  exchange  she  said,  "It's  really  quite  simple.  There  are 
the  people  who  smoke  dope,  those  that  don't,  and  those  that  do  sometimes. 
Another  student  in  conversation  commented,  "There  are  the  outside  kids 
and  the  inside  kids."  These  statements  are  simplistic  but  they  express 
some  of  the  symbols  used  to  place  a student  quickly.  "Outside"  students 
are  those  who  spend  a portion  of  the  day  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  school 
engaged  in  activities  frowned  upon  by  school  authorities  including 
smoking,  riding  motorcycles  recklessly  around  the  grounds,  and  talking 
about  drugs  if  not  actually  consuming  some.  The  inside  students  on 
the  other  hand  are  those  who  are  actively  involved  in  institutionally 
sanctioned  activities  such  as  attending  class,  having  informal  dis- 
cussions on  appropriate  topics,  and  lunching  in  the  cafeteria.  There 
are  also  individuals  who  spend  most  of  their  time  inside  the  school 
but  occasionally  go  to  the  outside.  Hence  inside  and  outside  not  only 
refers  to  a territorial  division  but  is  also  a shorthand  for  identifying 
the  degree  to  which  an  individual  is  tied  to  the  school.  The  only 
terms  other  than  "inside"  and  "outside"  used  in  describing  white  students 
at  Palmetto  are  "rednecks"  and  "queers,"  terms  applied  to  a few  low 
status  students. 

The  set  of  terms  used  by  Palmetto  students  to  express  social 
segmentation  is  different  from  those  used  by  students  at  the  Forrest 
Park  School  in  the  same  community.  Forrest  Park  may  be  termed  an 
upper-middle  class  school  as  most  of  the  student  population  comes  from 
more  affluent  neighborhoods  of  university  professors,  professional 
people,  and  businessmen.  As  reported  by  McGough  (1974),  the  terms 
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used  at  Forrest  Park  include  "straights,"  "elites,"  "straight-drama," 
"sophisticates,"  "straight-sophisticates,"  "hippies,"  "rednecks,"  and 

"business."  A similar  classification  scheme  is  never  used  by  students 

» 

or  staff  at  Palmetto.  In  large  measure,  this  may  be  a consequence  of 
socio-economic  homogeneity  in  the  student  population  at  Palmetto.  The 
clique  structure  described  by  McGough  closely  reflects  the  diversities 
of  socio-economic  levels  among  students  in  a school  with  a more 
heterogenous  population  than  that  at  Palmetto. 

It  appears  that  white  students  coming  from  different  socio-economic 
backgrounds  learn  varying  patterns  of  group  structure  and  process 
resulting  in  particular  arrangements  of  individuals  with  specified 
labels.  These  labels  can  then  be  used  within  a heterogeneous  population 
to  refer  to  a group's  position  within  the  public  institution.  Within 
a homogeneous  population,  these  labels  become  meaningless  and  so  a 
different  shorthand  is  needed  for  identifying  a group's  institutional 
position.  However,  a classification  and  hierarchy  of  students  at 
Palmetto  is  still  apparent  and  is  especially  evident  in  the  differential 
ties  of  the  several  white  student  cliques  to  the  school  as  measured 
by  the  formal  and  informal  social  criteria  mentioned  earlier. 

The  White  Male  Cliques 

The  white  male  clique  system  at  Palmetto  High  School  may  be  divided 
into  five  major  subsystems  comprised  of  fifteen  cliques  of  two  to  nine 
individuals.  In  addition,  there  are  three  marginal  students,  and  five 
isolates.  A clique  is  identified  as  a set  of  individuals  coming  into 
frequent  face  to  face  contact  in  both  formal  and  informal  activities. 
Subsystems  are  cliques  linked  through  interpersonal  relationships 
between  individuals  from  each  clique.  Marginals  are  individuals  who 
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participate  to  a minor  extent  within  a subsystem  but  who  do  not  initiate 
action  to  others.  They  are  also  found  on  the  fringe  of  the  group  spatially. 
Isolates  are  those  individuals  who  interact  infreguently  with  others, 
never  initiate  action,  and  rarely  respond  to  the  initiation  of  others. 

They  are  often  alone. 

White  Male  Subsystem  A 

White  Male  Subsystem  A is  comprised  of  two  interconnected  cligue 
groups  which  both  operate  in  close  accord  with  the  institutional  system 
of  the  school.  Their  multiple  positions  within  the  institutional 
system  are  gi ven  recognition  in  the  white  system  as  their  institutional 
behavior  makes  them  visible  to  and  brings  them  into  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  other  students  (see  Figure  6). 

Group  I is  considered  high  in  the  prestige  hierarchy.  The  eight 
members  of  this  group  are  tied  closely  to  the  school  and  to  other  students 
through  their  excellence  in  academics  and  participation  in  the  extra- 
curricular program.  Their  participation  in  activities  brings  them  into 
contact  with  other  high  status  individuals  and  also  makes  their  activities 
visible  to  the  entire  school  population.  All  are  members  of  National 
Honor  Society  and  Language  Clubs.  Four  of  the  eight  are  on  the  football 
team  and  therefore  come  into  contact  with  a number  of  older  students 
and  with  some  black  males. 

Group  II  students  engage  in  the  same  activities  as  members  of  Group 
I except  athletics.  The  lack  of  participation  in  athletics  by  Group  II 
members  is  significant,  because  it  means  that  Group  II  students  do  not 
interact  with  as  many  other  students  as  those  in  Group  I.  Group  II 
members  interact  with  one  another  and  with  members  of  Group  I in  class- 
room situations  and  academically  related  clubs.  Interpersonal  relationships 
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also  include  out-of-class  associations  seen  between  class  periods  and 
during  lunch  and  academic  assistance  relationships.  For  example,  Johnny 
B.  (II)  and  Jim  M.  (I)  and  Theo  B.  (I)  eat  lunch  together.  Alan  C.  (II) 
and  Jim  M.  frequently  converse  in  hallways  between  classes.  Dick  W.  (II) 
and  two  members  of  Group  I,  Donnie  M.  and  Thomas  B.,  sit  close  in  class 
and  assist  one  another. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  eating  habits  of  students  offer 
an  important  clue  to  school  social  relationships  because  students  choose 
eating  companions  and  thus  voluntarily  group  themselves.  Group  I members 
eat  together  at  a large  table  in  the  northern  half  of  the  lunchroom. 

They  are  joined  on  most  occassions  by  two  members  of  Group  II  and  also 
by  some  white  athletes  and  cheerleaders.  Members  of  Group  II  eat  in 
a less  fluid  group.  In  addition  to  clique  members,  they  sit  with  three 
white  females  of  whom  two  are  older. 

The  activities  in  which  the  male  students  in  subsystem  A engage 
are  likely  to  increase  as  their  school  career  continues.  They  are  active 
in  athletics,  honor  societies,  and  student  government.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  activities  which  give  them  visibility  in  the  entire  school 
and  bring  them  into  close  working  relationships  with  teacher  sponsors, 
coaches,  and  other  students  including  a few  black  students.  As  the 
members  of  this  male  subsystem  continue  through  the  school  system,  they 
are  the  most  likely  ones  to  develop  working  relationships  with  female 
students  and  with  black  students  within  the  context  of  the  institutional 
system  because  of  their  numerous  activities.  Institutional  demands  are 
likely  to  require  an  increasing  amount  of  time  from  these  students,  and 
to  decrease  the  time  they  have  to  spend  exclusively  with  clique  members, 
thereby  resulting  in  their  operating  in  an  institutional  system  in  which 
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interracial  patterns  of  cooperation  are  established.  However,  once 
institutional  demands  no  longer  require  black/white  cooperation  the 
interethnic  interaction  ceases. 

Two  kinds  of  evidence  support  the  above  argument.  One  comes  from 
observation  of  these  students  and  the  other  comes  from  the  example  of 
older  students.  By  the  second  year  of  research  these  students  were  in 
the  tenth  grade  and  had  developed  some  in-class  associations  with  a 
limited  number  of  black  students.  For  example,  four  members  of  this 
subsystem  sat  at  a table  adjacent  to  a table  of  black  females  in  an 
advanced  English  class  and  exchanged  greetings  in  the  morning  and 
shared  jokes  about  the  teacher  and  the  class.  The  other  evidence 
comes  from  examples  of  older  students.  Older  students  are  known  to 
participate  in  a larger  number  of  activities  than  do  younger  ones. 

For  example,  during  1972-73  only  fourteen  percent  of  ninth  grade  white 
students  engaged  in  more  than  one  extracurricular  activity  whereas 
thirty-two  percent  of  white  seniors  engaged  in  more  than  one  activity. 

It  is  these  students  who  during  the  two  years  of  field  research  began 
to  emerge  as  not  only  club  joiners  but  also  school  leaders. 

White  Male  Subsystem  B 

Members  of  White  Male  Subsystem  B possess  different  social  character- 
istics from  Subsystem  A and  have  a different  set  of  interactions  which 
clearly  set  them  off  from  Subsystem  A and  indicate  a different  status 
for  members  of  Subsystem  B.  The  students  in  the  groups  of  Subsystem  B 
are  characterized  by  others  as  being  immature.  This  immaturity  manifests 
itself  in  certain  kinds  of  joking,  chasing  one  another  in  the  halls, 
and  lack  of  success  with  females  (see  Figure  6). 

White  Male  Subsystem  B is  made  up  of  three  cliques  (Groups  III,  IV, 
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Group  II 

Peter  D. 
Dan  F. 
Steven  H 
Wayne  G. 
Aaron  G. 
Mack  K. 
Jay  T. 


White  Male  Subsystem  A 


Group  I 

Group  II 

William  B. 

John  B. 

Jack  C. 

Tim  B. 

Donnie  M. 

Alan  C. 

Jim  M. 

Lonnie  M. 

Ralph  N. 

Matthew  H. 

Darrell  S. 

Mark  D. 

Denny  W. 

Don  N. 

Thomas  B. 

Kevin  W. 

Dick  W. 

Interc' 

lique  Relati 

ons 

Jim  M. 

(I)  — - 

A1  an 

C. 

(II) 

Jim  M. 

(I)  ----- 

John 

B. 

(II) 

Donni e 

M.  (I)  — 

Di  ck 

W. 

(II) 

Thomas 

B.  (I)  — 

Johnny  B 

. (II) 

White  Male  Subsystem  B 


Group  IV 

Group  V 

Marqinals 

Fred  M. 

Randall  L. 

Charlie  B, 

James  C. 

Harvey  R. 

Bruce  B. 

Rory  B. 
Henry  C. 
Dirk  S. 
Ronnie  F. 

Terry  W. 

Adam  B. 

Lacy  R. 

Interclique  Relationships 


Peter  D.  (Ill)  Dirk  S.  (IV) 

Henry  C.  (IV)  Harvey  R.  (V) 

Dirk  S.  (IV)  Harvey  R.  (V) 

Randall  L.  (V)  Charlie  B.  (Marginal) 

Harvey  R.  (V)  Charlie  B.  (Marginal) 


FIGURE  6* 

White  Male  Cliques 


*Name  order  does  not  indicate  status  distinction. 


White  Male  Subsystem  C. 


Group  VI  «^_^Guy  H. Group  VII 

Peter  S.  Ray  W. 

Derrick  B.  Murray  S. 

Clyde  S.  Leo  M. 

Jake  M.  Gabe  L. 

Arnold  D. 

Mick  B. 

Darren  B. 

Virgil  W. 

Interclique  Relationships 

Guy  H.  Groups  VI  and  VII 

Jake  M.  (VI) Marvin  N.  (VIII) 

Murray  S.  (VI I)  Marvin  N.  (VIII) 

Mick  B.  (VII) Chuck  B.  (VIII) 

Gabe  L.  (VII)  Joe  R.  (VIII) 


White  Male  Subsystem  D 


Group  IX 

Group  X 

Danny  N. 

Larry  S. 

Bob  M. 

Hank  S. 

Herman  C. 

Jacob  H. 

Cal  G . 

Jeff  C. 

Juke  G. 

Mel  C. 

Group  VIII 

Chuck  B. 
Mike  H. 

Joe  R. 
Cliff  S. 
Marvin  N. 


FIGURE  6*  continued 
White  Male  Cliques 

*Name  order  does  not  indicate  status  distinctions 
**Leader  of  Groups  VI  and  VII 
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White  Male  Subsystem  E 


Group  XI 

Dwayne  I. 
Leon  R. 
Clarence  D. 
Eric  R. 
Terry  T. 
Stan  N. 

Duke  C. 


Group  XII 

Wiley  S. 
Simon  C. 


Jacob  C. 
Lewis  H. 
Rex  K. 
Alvin  R. 
Wilson  L 


White  Male  Subsystem  F 

Group  XIII 

Larry  F. 

Lyle  F. 

Gary  B. 

Alex  M. 

Isolates 


FIGURE  6*  continued 
White  Male  Cliques 


Group  XIV 

Arnold  E. 
Walter  L. 


*Name  order  does  not  indicate  status  distinctions. 
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and  V)  and  four  marginals.  Groups  III  and  IV  have  seven  members  each, 
and  Group  V has  two  with  the  exception  of  the  marginals  who  are  in  the 
high  academic  program,  the  members  of  this  subsystem  are  enrolled  in 
the  academic  program  for  average  students.  These  students  do  well  in 
this  academic  track,  and  teachers  say  that  Steven  H.,  Henry  C. , Randall 
L. , and  Harvey  R.  should  be  in  the  higher  track.  An  example  of  one 
student's  ability  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  one  member  of  Group 
III,  Steven  S.,  has  already  acquired  credentials  for  working  on  electronic 
equipment  and  works  for  a local  radio  station.  However,  these  credentials 
were  not  gained  through  school  activities,  and  he  receives  no  recognition 
in  the  school  for  these  activities. 

The  members  of  the  subsystem,  except  for  the  marginals,  are  enrolled 
in  the  same  academic  program.  The  marginals  associate  with  members  of 
this  subsystem  only  before  school  and  during  lunch  and  then  only  with 
members  of  Groups  III  and  IV.  The  groups  spend  free  time  just  inside 
the  front  entry  of  the  school.  The  marginals  remain  on  the  fringe  of 
the  groups  spatially.  Their  marginal ity  is  related  to  their  lack  of 
interaction  in  formal  classroom  activity.  They  behave  inappropriately 
for  inclusion  in  White  Male  Subsystem  A but  appropriately  for  Subsystem 
B.  They  engage  in  roughhousing,  chasing  one  another,  and  clowning. 
Moreover,  they  are  in  an  academic  program  separating  them  from  White 
Male  Subsystem  B.  Among  whites,  full  clique  membership  is  associated 
with  the  coincidence  of  academic  tracking,  extracurricular  interests, 
and  participation  in  informal  activities. 

The  visibility  the  students  of  Subsystem  B receive  from  their 
activities  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Subsystem  A.  These  students 
are  members  of  academically  related  clubs  but  do  not  assume  leadership 
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roles  in  any  organization  and  as  a consequence  do  not  develop  institutionally 
governed  relationships  with  either  white  females  or  black  students.  Also, 
their  territorial  position  coupled  with  their  interaction  styles  during 
free  periods  earns  them  the  label  of  "immature."  Hence,  because  of  their 
fewer  institutional  associations  and  their  style  of  behavior  these  students 
do  not  possess  the  status  of  Subsystem  A members. 

Similar  to  Subsystem  A,  student  members  of  Subsystem  B will  become 
involved  in  more  than  one  extracurricular  activity,  but  their  partici- 
pation will  be  as  rank  and  file  members  rather  than  as  leaders.  Whereas 
Subsystem  A members  have  already  demonstrated  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  serve  in  leadership  capacities  and  are  moving  into  the  high 
status  programs  of  student  government  and  athletics,  members  of  Subsystem 
B show  no  interest  or  skills  in  these  areas. 

White  Male  Subsystem  C 

Academic  tracking,  club  affiliation,  and  informal  activity  are  once 
again  found  to  be  diagnostic  items  for  determining  the  position  of  White 
Male  Subsystem  C.  The  students  of  this  subsystem  form  the  bulk  of  the 
male  "outside"  students.  This  subsystem  is  made  up  of  three  cliques. 

Groups  VI  and  VII  have  six  members  each  and  are  connected  by  one  individual 
leader.  Group  VIII  of  five  members  is  placed  within  this  subsystem  but 
is  somewhat  of  a transitional  group  linking  Subsystems  C and  D (see 
Figure  6).  The  students  in  this  subsystem  are  enrolled  in  courses  for 
average  students.  Jake  M. , Murray  S.,  Mick  B.,  Joe  R. , Marvin  N.  have 
vocational  elective  courses  including  shop,  agriculture,  and  industrial 
arts.  Performance  in  courses  is  not  high  as  the  students  are  often 
truant  and  neglect  school  work.  All  students  in  this  subsystem  spend 
part  of  their  day  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  school. 
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Groups  VI  and  VII  often  come  together  under  the  leadership  of  Guy 
H.  At  these  times  a front  lawn  group  of  males  may  number  fifteen.  Guy 
is  classified  as  a leader  because  of  the  response  he  receives  from  others. 
Students  congregate  around  him.  If  a group  member  has  a story  to  tell, 
he  goes  to  tell  Guy  and  the  others  listen  as  a result.  If  Guy's 
attention  is  on  something  else,  a student  with  a comment  keeps  it  to 
himself.  An  interesting  note  is  that  Guy  is  well  known  to  school 
authorities  and  is  a student  signled  out  for  disciplinary  action  requiring 
him  to  frequently  attend  a special  school  for  recalcitrant  students. 

During  Guy's  absence  from  school,  these  groups  do  not  get  together  as 
one  unit.  For  some  reason,  his  activities  are  more  noticeable  to  faculty 
and  staff  than  are  the  actions  of  his  compatriots. 

Group  VIII  connects  these  outside  cliques  to  the  inside  cliques 
and  possesses  traits  of  both  subsystems.  Group  VIII  members,  although 
occasionally  truant,  make  an  effort  in  their  course  work.  Their  free 
time  and  their  periods  of  truancy  are  spent  on  the  front  lawn  of  the 
school.  Their  in-class  associations  are  with  members  of  Subsystem  D 
as  are  some  informal  associations.  When  eating  in  the  lunchroom  the 
members  of  Group  VIII  sit  with  Group  IX.  They  also  share  cigarettes 
at  smokers'  corner.  Students  in  Group  VIII  are  the  only  members  of 
this  subsystem  to  eat  in  the  lunchroom,  and  their  appearance  in  the 
cafeteria  is  infrequent. 

The  members  of  Subsystem  C purchase  food  from  a nearby  convenience 
store  and  eat  it  on  the  front  lawn.  Students  ride  to  the  store  in 
twos  on  motorcycles  owned  by  group  members,  purchase  food  for  several 
others,  return  to  the  school,  and  then  all  eat.  For  example,  Jake  M. 
riding  his  motorcycle  goes  to  the  store  with  Marvin  N.  on  the  back.  Each 
purchases  food  for  himself,  clique  members,  and  two  or  three  members  of 
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White  Female  Subsystem  B.  Upon  their  return,  students  group  with  clique 
members  and  share  food.  The  need  for  transportation  to  the  store  provides 
a basis  for  the  establishment  of  interclique  relationships. 

Another  motorcycle  related  activity  is  riding  through  the  woods  and 
near  the  school.  Motorcycle  owners,  Jake  M. , Guy  H.,  Murray  S.,  Gabe  L. , 
and  Cliff  S.,  provide  entertainment.  The  remaining  subsystem  members 
and  females  of  White  Female  Subsystem  B serve  as  spectators.  The  spectators 
intermingle  and  comment  on  the  riding.  Extra  excitement  is  added  on  the 
few  occasions  when  school  administrators  report  the  riding  to  the  police. 

The  police  chasing  of  riders  was  witnessed  on  two  occasions.  No  one  was 
caught,  but  the  added  excitement  generated  by  the  presence  of  police 
provided  material  for  interclique  conversation  for  several  days  thus 
bringing  the  outside  students  into  closer  contact  with  one  another. 

Although  students  of  Groups  VI  and  VII  do  not  perform  within  the 
guidelines  set  by  the  formal  school  system,  they  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  informal  social  system.  Members  come  to  school  daily  and  meet 
clique  members.  Once  at  school,  cliques  decide  as  a group  how  to  spend 
the  day,  e.g.,  whether  to  stay  out  in  the  woods  and  rap  or  run  motor- 
cycles in  front  of  the  school.  Their  physical  position  makes  them  and 
their  activities  visible  to  anyone  walking  around  the  school.  Like  the 
athletes  their  visibility  makes  them  known,  but  unlike  the  athletes 
their  activities  are  those  for  which  personnel  involved  in  institutional 
processes  and  procedures  have  negative  sanctions.  Out-of-class  visibility 
thus  puts  them  in  a low  prestige  position. 

Much  of  the  attrition  of  students  from  the  school  occurs  as  these 
students  reach  age  sixteen  and  are  no  longer  legally  required  to  attend 
school.  Of  the  approximately  fifty  white  males  and  females  identified 
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as  being  outside  students  during  1972-73,  sixteen  were  no  longer  enrolled 
by  the  middle  of  the  1973-74  school  year.  The  others  who  decide  to 
remain  in  school  begin  to  attend  class  more  frequently  and  turn  in  work 
more  regularly.  This  turn  of  events  is  commented  on  by  teachers  and 
students  alike.  One  teacher  commented  about  one  of  these  students,  "Well, 
he  used  to  never  come  to  class  or  do  anything.  He  was  running  around 
with  the  wrong  crowd,  but  now  he  seems  to  be  making  a real  effort." 

Although  these  students  operate  as  an  integral  part  of  the  white 
clique  system,  they  have  not  been  successfully  incorporated  into  the 
institutional  system.  Their  position  in  the  clique  system  compels 
them  to  appear  at  school  daily  to  meet  friends,  but  their  lack  of 
institutional  affiliation  keeps  them  outside  much  of  the  day.  By  using 
the  formal  and  informal  criteria  for  status  determination,  we  see  their 
status  as  being  lower  than  that  of  the  previously  described  subsystems. 
Their  position  within  the  school  system  is  reflected  in  their  high  drop- 
out rate  and  their  frequent  trouble  with  school  authorities.  All  do  not 
drop  out,  however,  which  is  an  indication  that  some  are  increasingly 
drawn  into  the  institutional  system  of  relationships  as  they  get  older. 
White  Male  Subsystem  D 

Interclique  relationships  between  Groups  IX  and  X which  comprise 
White  Male  Subsystem  D occur  only  in  formal  classroom  activities. 
Furthermore,  the  group  members  remain  isolated  from  other  subsystems 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  associations  with  members  of  Group  VIII. 
When  these  students  are  at  school,  they  engage  almost  exclusively  in 
personal  activities.  Both  Groups  IX  and  X have  five  members  each  (see 
Figure  6).  The  students  are  enrolled  in  the  program  for  average  students 
and  do  passably  well  in  the  program.  Their  free  time  is  spent  in  the 
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courtyard  between  I and  G-wings  or  just  inside  the  doors  leading  to 
classrooms  in  I-wing.  They  do  not  go  into  classrooms  during  free  time. 
Their  visibility  to  other  students  is  quite  low.  They  do  not  frequent 
a highly  visible  territory  nor  do  they  engage  in  activities  which  would 
draw  attention  to  them.  In  interviews  these  students  were  often  unknown 
to  students  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  social  scale  and  were  known 
only  to  teachers  in  whose  classes  they  were  enrolled. 

Members  of  Group  IX  have  some  association  with  members  of  Group 
VIII  in  class,  at  smokers'  corner,  and  infrequently  in  the  lunchroom. 
However,  the  personal  activity  of  intraclique  rapping  consumes  most  of 
their  time. 

These  students  limit  their  associations  to  clique  members  both  in 
and  out  of  the  formal  academic  program  and  the  cliques  remain  invisible 
to  others  because  they  do  not  excel  at  any  particular  activity  nor  do 
they  stand  out  because  they  refuse  to  work.  Judging  from  what  is  known 
of  older  students,  these  students  will  continue  through  their  high  school 
career  by  remaining  isolated  within  their  clique  group  and  having  only 
a limited  range  of  interaction  with  anyone  outside  their  subsystem. 

White  Male  Subsystem  E 

This  subsystem  contains  one  clique  Group  XI  of  six  members  (see 
Figure  6).  The  students  in  this  group  are  in  the  academic  program  for 
poor  students  and  are  also  in  county  programs  outside  the  school  for 
emotionally  disturbed  pupils.  They  are  more  trouble  to  the  school  than 
members  of  Subsystem  C because  they  are  often  physically  violent. 

School  authorities  consider  physical  assaults  to  be  much  more  serious 
offenses  than  the  nonviolent  offenses  of  Subsystem  C.  Students  in  Group 
XI  are  frequently  truant  and  are  often  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  school. 
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Unlike  members  of  Subsystem  C,  however,  Group  XI  students  do  not  appear 
at  school  daily  to  meet  friends  nor  do  they  usually  remain  at  school  to 
rap  with  associates  when  truant.  Hence  their  lack  of  association  with 
others  both  within  the  clique  system  and  within  the  institutional  system 
makes  them  marginal  to  both.  Their  lack  of  approved  social  skills  is 
so  apparent  that  they  are  placed  in  special  county  programs. 

White  Male  Subsystem  F 

This  subsystem  has  two  pair  groups  and  a group  of  four  individuals 
(see  Figure  6).  All  of  these  students  fail  to  do  well  academically  and 
are  enrolled  in  the  prooram  for  poor  students.  This  subsystem  is  isolated 
from  the  others.  Students  from  other  subsystems  describe  members  of 
Subsystem  F as  "rednecks,"  "socially  unacceptable,"  and  "dirty." 

The  inability  of  these  students  to  perform  in  the  formal  school 
system  is  exemplified  by  an  encounter  one  researcher  had  with  one  of 
the  students  in  a social  adjustment  class  for  students  with  discipline 
problems.  This  particular  individual,  Lee  G. , had  been  sent  to  the 
class  for  refusing  to  do  a written  assignment  in  a social  studies  class. 
His  first  task  in  social  adjustment  was  to  complete  the  assignment 
which  consisted  of  several  fill-in-the-blank  questions  about  a body  of 
material.  He  asked  the  researcher  to  help  him  with  the  sheet  which  he 
produced.  Written  in  the  blanks  were  letters  not  spelling  any  words, 
e.g.,  ibox.  The  researcher  erased  the  letters,  opened  the  text,  found 
the  sentence  answering  the  first  question,  and  told  Lee  to  find  the 
answer.  He  stared  at  the  book  a moment  and  asked,  "is  it  that  word?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply  whereupon  he  stared  at  the  book,  his  face  flushed. 

In  a low  voice  he  said,  "I  can't  read." 

The  students  in  this  subsystem  resemble  one  another  in  their 
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classroom  abilities.  Their  academic  problems  become  behavior  problems, 
and  the  behavior  problems  are  punished.  Other  students  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  and  these  studentsin  turn  have  nothing  to  do  with  other 
members  of  the  system.  Their  marginal ity  to  the  white  clique  system 
is  based  on  an  inability  to  perform  on  any  level  within  the  institution. 
They  do  not  participate  in  extracurri cular  activities.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  of  these  students  will  remain  in  school  until  graduation.  In 
fact  three  of  the  six  quit  school  by  the  middle  of  1973-74. 

Isolates 

In  addition  to  the  described  subsystems  there  are  also  five  isolates 
among  ninth  grade  white  males.  The  students  possess  similar  traits  to 
members  of  Subsystem  F but  do  not  participate  in  cliques  within  the 
subsystem.  Rarely  is  an  isolate  observed  talking  with  another  student. 
The  White  Female  Cliques 

The  social  categories  and  criteria  for  status  distinctions  among 
white  females  is  quite  similar  though  not  identical  with  the  white  males. 
Both  males  and  females  rely  on  the  same  institutional  and  clique  criteria 
for  determining  status.  Females,  however,  have  a larger  number  of 
cliques  isolated  from  other  cliques  than  do  males.  This  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fewer  opportunities  females  have  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  institutionally  related  activities,  most  notably  athletics. 
Articulation  of  the  male  and  female  structures  occurs  through  tangential 
relationships  established  through  in-school  activities  and  the  clique 
system.  Courting  provides  only  a limited  number  of  male/female  ties  as 
white  females  date  older  out-of-school  males  for  the  most  part  while 
males  date  younger  females  from  other  schools. 

White  Female  Subsystem  A 

The  system  corresponds  closely  with  white  Male  Subsystem  A and  in 
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some  school  activities  comes  into  contact  with  the  males  in  White  Male 
Subsystem  A.  Members  of  the  three  cliques  (I,  II,  and  III)  in  this 
subsystem  are  active  in  multiple  extracurricular  activities,  are  enrolled 
in  advanced  courses,  and  assume  leadershiD  positions  in  their  activities 
(see  Figure  7).  But  the  leadership  positions  open  to  females  are  more 
limited  than  those  available  to  males. 

Although  a small  number  of  females  are  beginning  to  receive 
recognition  for  athletic  endeavors,  recognition  of  this  nature  is  still 
rare  and  therefore  one  channel  offering  visibility  and  prestige  to  males 
is  closed  to  females.  Cheerleading  for  females  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  athletics  for  males  in  that  cheerleaders  are  participants  in  athletic 
events  and  receive  visibility  from  the  activity.  However  the  percentage 
of  females  who  are  cheerleaders  is  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  of 
males  who  are  athletes.  Nevertheless,  two  of  the  three  ninth  grade 
females  who  are  cheerleaders  are  in  this  subsystem--one  in  Group  I and 
one  in  Group  III. 

Student  government  is  another  area  offering  recognition  of  females, 
but  Palmetto  has  a rather  weak  student  government  as  evidenced  by  a 
lack  of  programs  initiated  by  it.  The  ineffectiveness  is  largely  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  student  government  structure  which  is  adult  directed. 
Student  government  officials  are  not  initiators  to  other  students.  Rather 
the  faculty  initiates  to  this  small  segment  before  initiating  to  the 
others.  At  any  rate,  student  government  does  offer  some  recognition 
to  active  members  who  help  to  carry  out  programs  initiated  under  its 
auspices.  All  four  of  the  ninth  grade  white  females  on  the  student 
council  are  in  Subsystem  A--three  in  Group  I and  one  in  Group  III. 

Cliques  II  and  III  eat  in  the  lunchroom  within  their  cliques.  On 
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White  Female  Subsystem  A 


Group  I Group  II  Group  III 


Susan  K. 
Reba  0. 
Eileen  W. 
Jan  S. 
Linda  P. 


Eve  J. 

Pol  lie  B. 
Bobbie  G. 
Penny  S. 


Diane  A. 
Sally  C. 
Doris  C. 
Debbie  G. 
Sonja  J. 
Shelley  S 


Interclique  Relationships 

Susan  K.  (I)  Pollie  B.  (II) 

Susan  K.  (I)  Bobbie  G.  (II) 

Jan  S.  (I)  Bobbie  G.  (II) 

Linda  P.  (I)  Bobbie  G.  (II) 

Reba  0.  (I)  Sonja  J.  (Ill) 

Reba  0.  (I)  Shelley  S.  (Ill) 

Eileen  W.  (I)  Sally  C.  (Ill) 


White  Female  Subsystem  B 


Group  IV 

Group  V 

Group  VI 

Gimi  J. 

Dale  P. 

Terry  S. 

Katie  K. 

Jean  W. 

Ann  M. 

Sue  T. 

Dolly  B. 

Roxanne  L. 

Darlene  0. 

June  S. 

Sylvia  D. 

Del  oris  T. 

Babs  H. 

Marie  H. 

Karla  H. 

Group  VII 

Group  VIII 

Group  IX 

Group  X 

Elaine  C. 

Mary  B. 

Fran  A. 

Nell  K. 

Fay  K. 

Erma  E. 

Donna  S. 

Dana  T. 

Jean  L. 

Carol  G. 

Tammy  F. 

Ellen  T. 

Jill  H. 

Rea  G . 

Sue  G. 

Dot  R. 

Pam  M. 

Lynn  0. 

Cheri  N. 

Ruth  S. 

Paula  T. 

Dee  S. 

Interclique  Relationships 


Sue  T.  (IV) 
Dale  P.  (X) 
Dolly  B.  (V) 
Dale  P.  (V) 
Jean  W.  (V) 
Dolly  B.  (V) 


Nell  K.  (X) 
Terry  S.  (VI) 
Terry  S.  (VI) 
Fay  K.  (VII) 
Dot  R.  (VII) 
Fay  K.  (VII) 


FIGURE  7* 


White  Female  Cliques 


*Name  order  does  not  indicate  status  distinction 


White  Female 

Unaffi 1 i ated 

Cliques 

Group  XVIII 

Group  XVII 

Group  XVI 

Julie  N. 
Jill  N. 
Martha  S. 
Ruth  T. 

Sherry  I. 
Jane  D. 
Cathy  D. 
Kaye  G. 
Jerri  S. 
Nancy  W. 

Joan  H. 
Beth  A. 
Dana  B. 
Becky  R. 

Group  XV 

Group  XIV 

Group  XIII 

Kitty  M. 
Eliz.  S. 
Kate  G. 
Ruby  G. 
Rea  L. 

Ann  F. 
Debbie  L. 
Gene  R. 

Laura  W. 
Cindy  B. 

Sara  M. 
Ruth  M. 
Vicky  L. 
Bea  R. 
Renita  R. 

Group  XI 

Group  XIV 

Jane  J. 
Carrie  H. 

Emma  E. 
June  H. 
Kay  L. 

Isolates 

Martha  S. 

Dee  F. 

FIGURE  7*  continued 
White  Female  Cliques 


*Name  order  does  not  indicate  status  distinction 
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occasion  both  cliques  share  a single  table.  Members  of  Group  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  eat  together.  Reba  0.  and  Susan  K.  sit  with  members 
of  White  Male  Subsystem  A or  with  Group  III  of  White  Female  Subsystem  A. 
Eileen  ,W.  and  Linda  P.  always  eat  with  their  boyfriends.  Both  date 
older  males  in  the  school,  dan  S.  alternately  eats  with  Group  II  or  III. 
Members  of  Group  I thus  reaffirm  interclique  ties  during  the  lunch  hour. 

Similar  to  the  males  of  White  Male  Subsystem  A these  females  derive 
their  position  within  the  school  clique  system  from  their  numerous 
institutionally  related  activities.  Their  school  careers  should  increase 
their  visibility  as  they  move  up  the  age  grades  so  that  by  their  senior 
year  they  will  be  operating  almost  entirely  in  the  institutional  system 
while  at  school. 

White  Female  Subsystem  B 

This  is  the  largest  subsystem  of  white  cliques  and  is  also  the 
most  loosely  knit  (see  Figure  7).  The  students  have  a broad  range  of 
institutional  ties.  They  range  from  students  who  do  well  in  the  academic 
track  to  average  students  to  students  who  do  poorly.  Not  all  cliques 
have  interactions  with  all  other  subsystem  cliques,  but  separating  them 
into  more  than  one  subsystem  was  impossible  because  of  the  levels  of 
interrelationships.  Their  social  space  and  activities  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  males  described  in  White  Male  Subsystem  C,  and  their  point 
of  articulation  with  males  are  with  those  in  this  subsystem. 

Groups  IV  and  V usually  attend  class  but  skip  a class  on  occasion. 
Although  they  often  stop  out  front  for  a cigarette  which  makes  them 
late  for  class,  the  do  go.  Inside  the  classroom,  they  isolate  themselves 
'from  other  groups.  They  have  little  interaction  with  males  of  Subsystem 
C except  when  requesting  cigarettes. 
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Group  VI  cuts  class  more  frequently  than  IV  or  V,  and  this  extra 
time  is  spent  on  the  front  lawn.  Their  frequency  of  class  cutting  is 
less  than  one  period  a day,  and  the  group  does  not  skip  as  an  entire 
unit.  Rather  three  or  four  individuals  will  meet  and  miss  a class. 

These  females  are  more  closely  tied  to  males  in  Subsystem  C than  those 
in  Groups  IV  and  V.  Their  most  frequent  interaction  with  males  occurs 
with  members  of  White  Male  Group  VIII.  These  relationships  include 
bumming  cigarettes,  food,  small  change,  and  rapping.  Relationships  do 
not  include  courting. 

Groups  VII  and  IX  are  somewhat  marginal  to  the  subsystem.  They 
frequent  the  front  lawn,  but  they  also  spend  time  in  other  areas  including 
the  lunchroom,  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  gym,  and  the  I-wing  corridors. 
These  females  spend  their  time  discussing  interpersonal  relationships 
between  group  members  and  nongroup  members,  especially  males  and  school 
authorities. 

Group  VII  members  are  most  known  for  their  drug  useJ  They  fre- 
quently leave  the  school  grounds  to  go  to  one  member's  house  for  drug 
parties.  They  also  are  said  to  procure  drugs  for  students  in  Male 
Subsystem  C. 

Group  IX  were  most  commonly  known  as  "easy  lays."  The  term  con- 
notes more  than  sexual  habits  as  there  are  a number  of  other  behavioral 
regularities  associated  with  this  group.  Like  the  members  of  male  groups 
V and  VI,  these  females  come  to  school  daily  but  rarely  attend  class. 


Any  information  on  drug  use  comes  from  interview  material  only. 
There  was  a conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  researchers  to  avoid 
contact  with  actual  drug  use  because  of  the  legal  ramifications.  Our 
avoidance  was  to  protect  both  informants  and  ourselves. 
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Instead  they  congregate  in  the  woods  beside  the  school  and  spend  the  day 
rapping  among  themselves  and  with  members  of  Male  Subsystem  C.  If  some- 
one with  a car,  usually  an  older  male  who  is  out  of  school,  can  be 
found,  this  group  leaves  school.  Many  of  their  associations  are  with 
people  not  enrolled  in  school. 

This  subsystem  is  composed  of  several  cliques  with  a relatively 
wide  range  of  social  status  in  comparison  with  other  subsystems.^  Not 
all  cliques  in  the  subsystem  have  associations  with  members  of  all  other 
cliques  within  the  subsystem.  What  this  subsystem  indicates  is  that 
some  white  clique  groups  are  secondarily  related  to  other  cliques  by 
virtue  of  each's  relationship  to  a third  small  group. 

White  Female  Subsystem  C 

This  subsystem  is  composed  of  a pair  group  (Group  XI)  and  a triad 
(Group  XII)  whose  members  are  enrolled  in  the  advanced  academic  program 
(see  Figure  7).  In  these  courses,  they  isolate  themselves  from  other 
groups  and  rarely  participate  in  class  discussions.  They  are  members 
of  honorary  clubs,  but  their  participation  is  limited  to  attendance  at 
meetings.  Their  isolation  from  others  at  all  times  during  the  day 
prevents  them  from  turning  their  academic  ability  and  club  membership 
into  high  status  in  the  clique  system.  Their  lack  of  interaction  with 
classmates  is  coupled  with  a lack  of  participation  in  student  government 
and  cheerleading,  which  are  the  activities  associated  with  high  status 
cliques. 


The  problem  is  thus  in  large  measure  due  to  the  heuristic  device 
by  which  we  are  delimiting  subsystems.  This  does  not  invalidate  the 
tool  as  it  is  useful  in  uncovering  social  criteria  by  which  clique 
status  is  determined,  shows  clique  interrel ations , and  indicates  major 
lines  of  social  cleavage. 
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Unaffiliated  Cliques 

Within  the  white  female  clique  system,  there  are  groups  unaffiliated 
with  any  other  groups  (see  Figure  7).  The  females  in  these  cliques 
isolate  themselves  from  other  groups,  male  or  female,  in  classrooms  and 
during  all  informal  activity.  They  do  not  participate  in  the  extracur- 
ricular program.  Clique  members  are  enrolled  in  the  academic  program 
for  average  and  poor  students,  but  each  clique  has  students  from  only 
one  academic  track.  The  students  in  these  cliques  are  frequently  in  a 
category  called  "the  invisibles"  by  Cusick  (1973)  as  students  in  other 
cliques  often  do  not  know  members  of  these  isolated  groups.  A brief 
survey  of  the  six  groups  will  clarify  the  social  characteristics  of 
these  unaffiliated  groups. 

The  five  members  of  Group  XIII  are  all  enrolled  in  the  academic 
program  for  average  students.  In  class  they  sit  together  in  the  back 
of  the  room  and  never  participate  in  class  activities.  Other  students 
who  know  any  of  these  females  describe  them  as  "overweight"  and  "ugly." 

A teacher  told  me,  "They  all  have  or  say  they  have  a physical  problem 
they  use  as  an  excuse  for  not  becoming  involved  in  school  activities." 
During  lunch  they  isolate  themselves  from  other  students  in  the  cafeteria. 

The  pair  group  numbered  Group  XIV  is  in  the  program  for  slow 
students.  They  frequently  miss  school.  Students  hold  them  up  as  examples 
of  what  not  to  be  and  use  such  epithets  as  "dirty  rednecks"  to  describe 
them.  They  are  rarely  seen  in  the  lunchroom  or  around  the  school. 

The  eight  females  in  White  Female  Group  XV  are  in  the  academic 
track  for  average  students,  and  two  members  are  in  the  school  band. 
However,  all  remain  isolated  from  other  cliques.  One  female  in  this 
group,  Kate  G.  did  receive  some  notoriety  for  dating  a black  male.  After 
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Kate  and  a black  male  began  dating  regularly,  another  group  member  said 
Kate  began  drifting  out  of  the  clique  group.  Further  changes  in  this 
female's  clique  relationships  as  a result  of  her  courting  are  unknown 
since  she  moved  from  the  school  district.  At  any  rate,>  the  clique 
members  recognized  the  strain  resulting  from  the  relationship  between 
a clique  member  and  an  outsider. 

Group  XVI  is  referred  to  as  the  "religious  group"  for  reportedly 
attending  all  services  at  a nearby  fundamentalist  church.  Hence  the 
major  activity  for  which  they  are  known  is  outside  the  school  system. 

In  school  they  are  in  the  academic  program  for  average  students,  and 
they  do  not  participate  in  the  extracurricular  program.  They  eat 
together  and  then  walk  about  the  school  passing  through  I-wing  and  onto 
the  front  sidewalk. 

Two  groups  of  white  females  enrolled  in  a remedial  academic  program 
are  the  other  two  unaffiliated  groups.  One  teacher  said,  "These  girls 
really  try  hard  but  they  just  do  not  have  the  talent  to  do  well."  One 
female  in  one  of  these  groups  became  a cheerleader  during  the  1973-74 
school  year.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  she  severed  her 
relationships  with  this  group  and  became  marginal  to  Subsystem  A because 
of  her  interaction  with  cheerleaders.  Again,  members  of  these  unaffiliated 
cliques  remain  together  throughout  the  day  in  class  and  in  the  lunchroom. 
Isolates 

In  addition  to  the  described  cliques  there  are  two  females  who 
have  no  associations  in  the  school.  One  is  said  to  be  unacceptable  by 
students  because  she  is  of  poor  rural  origin.  She  reportedly  does  not 
bathe  or  wash  her  clothes,  and  she  rarely  comes  to  school.  In  contrast, 
the  other  isolate  is  enrolled  in  the  advanced  academic  program,  comes 
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from  a white  collar  technical  family,  and  dresses  well.  A comment  on 
her  lack  of  interaction  with  others  is,  "She  has  her  books  and  that's 
all  she  needs."  This  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  however,  because 
others  who  are  as  academically  oriented  form  cliques.  Why  she  remains 
removed  from  in-school  social  relationships  is  unknown. 

Summary 

The  white  informal  small  group  associ ati onal  pattern  has  a strong 
basis  in  the  institution  of  the  school.  Clique  members  are  in  the  same 
academic  track,  do  equally  well  academically,  and  are  involved  in  the 
same  extracurricular  activities.  Status  is  dependent  on  visibility 
derived  from  school  related  activities.  Interclique  ties  are  facilitated 
through  interpersonal  relationships  between  individuals  from  different 
cliques  who  possess  similar  institutional  interests. 

No  clique  containing  both  males  and  females  exists.  Relationships 
between  males  and  females  in  the  school  are  largely  limited  to  those 
which  occur  in  classrooms  and  in  clubs.  Associations  thus  derived 
extend  in  a small  number  of  cases  to  informal  interaction  during  lunch. 

On  the  other  hand,  male/female  relationships  among  students  who  are 
inactive  in  school  related  activities  develop  around  sharing  cigarettes, 
food,  and  conversation.  However,  in  all  interclique  associations  each 
clique  maintains  some  visible  separation  from  other  cliques. 

The  female  clique  system  has  a larger  number  of  cliques  unaffiliated 
with  other  cliques.  A partial  explanation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
recognition  and  relationships  derived  from  athletics  provide  males  a 
broader  range  of  relationships  and  allow  development  of  interclique 
ties.  Females  are  more  limited  having  no  structure  similar  to  male 
athletics.  It  is  also  likely,  though  certainly  not  proven  by  present 
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data,  that  males  learn  somewhat  different  patterns  of  group  behavior 
in  the  community.  Variation  of  grouping  patterns  of  males  and  females 
because  of  differential  socialization  has  been  clearly  established  for 
Italian  descendants  by  Suttles  (1968)  and  Gans  (1962).  The  same  prin- 
ciple appears  to  be  at  work  in  this  case. 

The  Black  Clique  System 

In  trying  to  compare  the  black  clique  system  with  the  white  clique 
system,  it  becomes  apparent  that  we  cannot  use  the  same  criteria  for 
description.  Different  sets  of  relationships,  different  reciprocal 
systems,  and  a different  evaluative  system  separate  black  and  white 
clique  systems.  The  black  system  may  be  described  by  referring  to  cliques 
and  subsystems  but  what  constitutes  a black  clique  and  a black  subsystem 
must  be  described  in  terms  other  than  those  used  to  describe  the  white 
system.  Both  the  network  of  relationships  and  accompanying  cultural 
behavior  are  different  for  the  black  and  white  systems. 

The  Black  Male  Cliques 

The  ninth  grade  black  male  subsystem  is  composed  of  two  subsystems. 

One  encompasses  a majority  of  the  blacks  in  the  class  and  the  other  is 
a considerably  smaller  subsystem.  In  addition,  there  are  a few  individuals 
who  do  not  fit  into  either  subsystem  and  are  therefore  outside  the  system. 
The  major  subsystem  contains  six  cliques,  and  the  other  subsystem  con- 
tains three  cliques.  There  are  two  pair  groups  outside  the  subsystems. 

Unlike  the  white  students,  all  blacks  interviewed  about  the  black 
clique  system  know  all  other  blacks.  In  addition,  they  know  where  each 
black  student  "stays,"  i.e.  lives.  School  activities  and  academic 
performance  are  also  known. 

Black  groups  are  more  fluid  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  several 
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individuals  form  a solid  clique.  The  students  make  a distinction  be- 
tween "tights,"  i.e.  close  friends,  and  other  friends.  Unlike  the 
white  groups,  when  several  black  groups  of  "tights"  coalesce  into  a 
larger  grouping  the  "tight"  groups  are  indistinguishable.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  white  pattern  of  group  coalescence  in  which  the  various 
groups  of  close  associates  still  maintain  some  social  distance  one  from 
another  by  spacing  themselves  apart. 

The  Black  Male  Subsystem  A 

Black  Male  Subsystem  A encompasses  most  of  the  black  male  students 
of  the  ninth  grade  including  athletes,  band  members,  and  nonparticipants 
in  extracurricular  activities.  Academic  performance  of  subsystem  mem- 
bers covers  a range  including  the  best  and  the  worst  students.  Obviously, 
the  traits  corresponding  with  group  membership  are  different  for  black 
groups  than  white  groups.  Also  different  are  the  occasions  in  which 
cliques  and  subsystem  come  together.  This  subsystem  is  made  up  of 
seven  groups  of  "tights"  with  a total  membership  of  forty-six  indi- 
viduals. The  largest  group  of  "tights"  numbers  twelve,  and  the 
smallest  numbers  three  (see  Figure  8). 

Two  of  the  seven  members  of  Group  I are  first  team  football  players 
and  basketball  players,  and  two  others  are  also  involved  in  the  football 
program.  The  other  three  are  not  involved  in  athletics  or  other  school 
activities.  All  students  in  this  group  come  from  Washington  Estates, 
a black  middle  class  neighborhood.  One  of  the  students,  new  to  the 
community,  moved  quickly  into  the  system.  These  students  spend  free 
time  in  the  lunchroom  or  weight  room  but  when  in  either  place  they  do 
not  form  a tight,  easily  recognized  group.  Instead,  they  mingle  with 
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Black  Males  Subsystem  A 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Van  J. 

Dave  P. 

Gene  S. 

Larry  H. 

Evan  S. 

Bill  C. 

Fred  C. 

Lee  R. 

Jim  L. 

Carl  R. 

Bob  W. 

Norris  H. 
Phil  G. 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Steve  R. 

Ernest  G. 

Rob  B. 

Glen  M. 

Ken  E. 
Will  C. 
Eddie  E. 

Mack  S. 

Ray  T. 
Arnold  C. 

Carlos  W. 

Group  V 

Group  VI 

Allen  Y. 

Wesley  S. 

Jay  W. 

Wilmer  M. 

Danny  H. 

Cleaver  D. 

Rex  G. 

Vince  H. 

Mark  S. 

Joe  G. 

Woodie  S. 

Chuck  D. 

Kenny  R. 
Mick  P. 
Milton  M. 
Chester  D. 
Cecil  D. 
Harry  D. 

Black  Males  Subsystem  B 

Group  VII 

Group  VIII 

Robert  W. 

Brook  T. 

Will  W. 

Jim  H. 

Michael  J. 

Marc  M. 

Ben  W. 

John  M. 
Paul  M. 
Brent  W. 

Group  IX 

Stan  L. 
John  B. 
Karl  B. 

FIGURE  8 

Black  Male  Cliques 
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all  students  present.  Therefore  the  students  who  are  not  actively 
involved  in  athletics  do  not  receive  visibility  to  others  because  of 
their  affiliation  with  the  athletes.  Rather,  each  establishes  his  own 
degree  of  visibility  to  others  through  participation  in  activities, 
dress,  and  rap. 

Three  members  of  Group  II  are  also  involved  in  athletics--two  in 
football  and  one  in  weightlifting.  These  students  do  not  receive  much 
recognition  for  their  athletic  activities  as  they  are  not  starters. 

All  members  of  this  group  come  from  Langdon,  a black  rural  area  east 
of  University  City.  Their  rural  identification  includes  more  than 
place  of  residence.  It  also  includes  style  of  dress  and  verbal  ability. 
One  student  in  this  group  displays  a knowledge  of  style,  but  despite 
his  somewhat  higher  prestige  he  is  still  identified  with  this  group. 

These  students  may  also  be  found  around  the  gym  either  watching  older 
black  males  play  basketball,  or  hanging  around  the  weightroom.  On 
occasion,  when  a football  can  be  obtained  from  a coach,  they  participate 
in  an  informal  football  game  in  the  courtyard  by  the  gym.  The  tie 
these  individuals  have  with  Group  I occurs  in  athletics,  the  weightroom, 
and  the  lunchroom. 

By  white  standards.  Group  III  is  an  odd  assortment  of  individuals. 
Students  range  from  those  highly  successful  academically  to  students 
frequently  in  trouble.  All  students  in  this  group  are  highly  visible 
to  others  for  some  reason  other  than  athletics.  Two  are  top  students; 
one  is  continually  in  some  sort  of  trouble  with  school  authorities;  and 
one  is  known  for  his  clown  role  in  the  school  for  which  he  receives 
recognition.  The  clown  of  this  group  is  the  one  black  student  in  the 
class  who  has  close  relationships  with  whites  as  evidenced  by  his  regular 
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dating  of  a white  female  and  his  participation  in  a minor  sport  in  which 
he  was  the  only  black.  These  relationships  were  frequently  commented 
upon  by  other  blacks  as  being  odd.  These  students  all  come  from  the 
same  urban  neighborhood.  They  all  dress  well  but  conservatively  and 
wear  double-knit  slacks,  button-down  print  shirts,  and  shoes  with  moderate 
heels.  The  colors  of  their  clothes  are  more  subdued  than  the  high  fashion 
clothing  of  some.  In  their  range  of  informal  activities,  these  students 
may  be  found  in  the  lunchroom,  by  the  gym,  or  in  the  mall. 

Group  IV  is  made  up  of  three  students  who  are  marginal  to  the 
subsystem  in  that  their  interaction  with  others  is  low.  They  are  with 
members  of  the  subsystem  in  classes,  and  in  the  courtyard  by  the  gym. 

They  also  have  some  minimal  interaction  with  whites  when  they  smoke  a 
cigarette  at  the  north  corner  of  I-wing  between  classes.  The  students 
do  not  exhibit  good  verbal  ability  in  rapping  nor  do  they  dress  in 
stylish  clothing  or  excel  in  academics  or  athletics.  This  means  they 
have  no  way  to  make  themselves  highly  visible  and  hence  their  prestige 
is  low.  These  three  students  come  from  different  neighborhoods.  One 
lives  in  low-rent  housing,  one  in  a rural  area,  and  one  in  a housing 
project  near  what  was  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School.  This  grouping 
does  not  correspond  closely  with  neighborhood. 

Group  V is  a group  of  twelve  who  come  from  the  same  general  neigh- 
borhood around  the  former  black  high  school,  although  they  are  somewhat 
spread  out  within  the  neighborhood.  They  come  together  for  band  and 
chorus,  and  their  main  tie  to  the  school  is  through  the  music  program. 
Their  academic  performance  runs  the  range  from  excellent  to  poor. 

Included  in  the  group  are  two  students  who  are  frequently  in  trouble 
for  violation  of  school  rules.  Although  affiliation  with  the  music 
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program  provides  them  with  some  recognition,  it  is  not  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  provided  to  athletes.  These  are  not  the  soloist  musicians  and 
singers  who  receive  more  accolades  for  their  performances.  In  keeping 
with  their  place  in  the  social  system,  none  of  these  students  are 
flashy  dressers  or  smooth  talkers.  They  spend  much  of  their  time 
around  the  music  wing,  but  they  are  with  members  of  the  subsystem  in 
the  lunchroom  and  in  classes. 

Group  VI  is  another  group  which  does  not  correspond  closely  with 
neighborhood.  Two  members  live  in  a low-rent  apartment  complex;  three 
live  in  houses  adjacent  to  the  project;  and  one  comes  from  a rural  area. 
Although  all  but  one  live  near  one  another,  the  low-rent  apartment 
complexes  are  considered  by  students  as  comprising  neighborhoods  distinct 
from  the  nearby  houses,  and  this  distinction  usually  shows  up  in  inter- 
actional patterns.  One  of  these  students  plays  junior  varsity  basketball 
while  the  others  do  not  participate  in  the  extracurricular  program. 

Their  free  time  is  spent  inside  the  gym  playing  cards  or  watching  the 
older  students  play  basketball. 

As  has  been  stated,  Black  Male  Subsystem  A incorporates  most  black 
males.  In  a class  all  members  of  this  subsystem  sit  together  along  with 
the  black  females  present.  Visibility  still  correlates  with  status,  but 
visibility  is  individually  achieved  and  is  contingent  on  a student's 
knowledge  of  dress,  his  ability  to  rap,  and  his  physical  prowess.  That 
status  among  blacks  is  a more  individual  matter  than  among  whites  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  clique  groups  are  submerged 
under  the  subsystems.  This  means  a black  is  not  associated  with  his 
clique  as  strongly  as  a white  student  is. 

Black  Male  Subsystem  B 

Most  black  males  are  in  Subsystem  A,  but  a few  do  not  fit  into  it. 
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Most  of  those  who  do  not  are  in  Subsystem  B composed  of  three  cliques-- 
Group  VII  with  four  members,  Group  VIII  with  six  members,  and  Group  IX 
with  three  members  (see  Figure  8).  Members  of  Subsystem  A say  these 
students  are  "always  trying  to  be  funny  with  people,"  that  is  playing 
practical  jokes  deemed  inappropriate  by  others.  They  often  attempt  to 
initiate  to  others,  but  are  usually  unsuccessful.  They  either  receive 
no  response  or  a negative  one.  Most  of  the  students  in  this  subsystem 
come  from  either  low-rent  apartments  or  rural  areas.  Three  members  of 
Group  VII  are  from  low-rent  projects  as  are  two  of  Group  VIII  and  one 
of  Group  IX.  One  member  of  Group  VII  is  from  a rural  area;  two  members 
of  Group  VIII  live  close  to  one  another  in  a rural  area;  and  one  member 
of  Group  IX  resides  in  a rural  area.  The  remaining  three  students  live 
in  houses  quite  close  to  one  another.  These  students  do  not  dress 
lavishly  or  stylishly.  Although  they  are  generally  separate  from  Sub- 
system A,  they  do  have  some  contact.  In  the  lunchroom  and  in  the  court- 
yard by  the  gym,  these  students  occasionally  come  into  contact  with 
others  but  more  frequently  they  remain  isolated  from  the  black  males 
in  Subsystem  A.  In  classrooms  they  sometimes  sit  with  members  of 
Subsystem  A although  they  usually  do  not. 

None  of  the  students  of  Black  Male  Subsystem  B are  of  high  status. 
The  are  all  said  to  behave  in  ways  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of 
students.  The  members  of  Subsystem  B view  Subsystem  A as  being  "stuck- 
up." 

Rejects 

There  are  no  loners  or  isolates  in  the  black  male  system.  However 
there  are  two  pair  groups  outside  the  subsystem  which  are  held-up  as 
examples  of  what  not  to  be.  They  dress  badly,  rap  badly,  and  do  not 
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engage  in  school  activities.  They  are  frequently  absent  from  school. 

When  discussing  these  students  with  either  members  of  Subsystem  A or  B, 
the  response  is  laughter  followed  by  a statement  that  they  are  "really 
country."  Their  addresses  are  not  rural,  and  their  description  as  being 
rural  is  related  to  behavior  patterns  which  demonstrate  a lack  of  social 
skills.  They  are  also  termed  "queers"  which  is  not  necessarily  related 
to  sexual  preference  but  is  rather  a description  of  social  position. 

The  Black  Female  Cliques 

The  traits  which  may  be  used  to  describe  the  Black  Female  system 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Black  Male  System  as  the  two  systems  are 
culturally  and  structurally  congruent.  The  points  of  contact  between  the 
female  and  male  systems  are  frequent.  Like  the  black  male  system,  the 
female  system  can  be  described  as  two  systems,  one  of  them  encompassing 
the  majority  of  students  and  the  other  taking  in  most  of  the  remainder. 
Besides  the  two  groups  there  is  a small  number  of  outcasts.  However, 
unlike  the  Black  Male  system  there  are  a number  of  transitionals  who 
strenghthen  links  between  the  two  major  groupings  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  divide  the  females  into  two  subsystems.  There  is  also  one 
particular  individual  who  initiates  action  to  all  others  except  the 
outcasts.  Hence  this  system  will  be  treated  as  one  subsystem  with  a 
few  students  outside  it  (see  Figure  9). 

The  five  members  of  Group  I are  involved  in  athletics  with  one  of 
them  being  the  most  recognized  female  athlete  at  the  school.  She 
received  the  only  athletic  award  given  to  a female  at  the  athletic 
banquet  near  the  end  of  the  1972-73  school  year.  The  others,  though 
less  recognized,  participate  in  all  athletic  ventures.  Since  their 
primary  school  activity  is  athletics,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
group  spends  much  of  its  free  time  around  the  gym,  usually  in  a room 
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Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Kay  T. 

Christy  M. 

Edith  M. 

Betty  J. 

Bonnie  W. 

Mary  R. 

Barbara  A. 

Cheri  P. 

Carol  B. 

Tammy  D. 

Debbie  G. 

Rita  W. 

Joy  B. 

Vicky  A. 

Pat  D. 

Cindy  W. 

Cathy  C. 
Judy  J. 

Group  VI 

Lucy  W. 
Dana  B. 

Eva  S. 

Group  V 

Paula  S. 
Becky  B. 
She! lie  J. 
Sara  H. 

Fay  R. 

Lee  J. 


Outcasts 

Carol  H. 
Lynn  D. 
Lou  J. 
Sheila  F. 


FIGURE  9* 

Black  Female  Cliques 


Group  IV 

Jessie  P 
Gwen  H. 
Sylvia  F 
Ruth  L. 
May  B. 


Group  VII 

Sandy  B. 
Kate  B. 
Jill  B. 


*Name  order  does  not  indicate  status  distinction 
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at  the  southwest  corner.  Outside  school,  the  three  females  who  reside 
in  a low  rent  apartment  complex  have  an  informally  organized  club  for 
which  they  have  purchased  football  jerseys  as  symbols  of  their  association 
with  each  other.  The  two  remaining  clique  members  come  from  different 
neighborhoods.  All  the  females  in  this  group  dress  well.  On  some 
occasions  members  dress  in  skirts  and  blouses,  dresses,  or  pants  suits 
and  on  other  occasions  their  clothing  consists  of  blue  jeans  and  football 
jerseys.  Although  varied,  their  clothing  displays  to  others  their 
knowledge  of  style. 

Group  II  members  are  from  an  urban  neighborhood  of  individual 
dwellings.  Like  members  of  Group  I,  these  females  are  members  of  the 
Girls'  Athletic  Association  (G.A.A.)  but  do  not  participate  in  as  many 
activities  as  do  Group  I members.  In  addition  to  athletics,  this  group 
is  involved  in  the  music  program.  Much  of  their  spare  time  is  spent 
around  the  gym  with  members  of  Group  I.  The  characteristics  of  this 
group  are  essentially  the  same  as  Group  I in  regard  to  knowledge  of 
style.  Relationships  with  black  males  occur  in  classrooms  and  in  the 
lunchroom  and  are  predominantly  with  members  of  Black  Male  Subsystem  A. 

Five  of  the  seven  members  of  Group  III  are  from  a rural  area.  Four 
of  them  are  members  of  the  G.A.A. , but  as  a whole  this  group  is  not 
heavily  involved  in  interscholastic  competition.  Their  participation 
in  G.A.A.  puts  them  into  contact  with  Groups  I and  II  on  an  informal 
level.  These  females  spend  some  free  time  in  the  gym  area,  but  most 
of  their  free  time  is  spent  in  the  B-wing  corridor.  They  do  not  exhibit 
the  knowledge  of  style  that  Groups  I and  II  do.  Their  formal  and  informal 
activity  allows  them  less  recognition  than  the  preceding  groups. 

Three  members  of  Group  IV  live  in  an  urban  neighborhood  near  old 
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Booker  T.  Washington  High,  and  two  are  from  a rural  area.  These  females 
are  not  members  of  G.A.A.  nor  involved  in  the  extracurricular  program 
to  any  degree.  Their  associations  are  with  members  of  the  three  groups 
already  described.  Members  of  Group  IV  spend  most  of  their  free  time 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  courtyard  by  G-wing. 

Group  V has  only  infrequent  associations  with  the  other  groups 
described.  The  members  of  this  group  are  described  by  the  others  as 
always  "trying  to  be  funny  with  people."  At  the  same  time,  Group  V 
members  describe  the  preceding  groups  as  being  "stuck-up"  and  "never 
wanting  to  talk  to  people."  Four  of  the  six  members  are  from  a low- 
rent  apartment  complex,  and  the  other  two  reside  in  a nearby  subdivision. 
These  females  do  not  engage  in  the  extracurricular  program.  Their  free 
time  is  spent  in  B-wing. 

Two  triads,  Group  VI  and  VII,  have  associations  with  both  Group  V 
and  the  other  groups.  One  member  of  Group  V is  in  G.A.A. , but  the 
others  do  not  participate  in  extracurricular  activities.  Two  of  Group 
VI  and  one  of  Group  VII  reside  in  low-rent  housing  and  the  remaining 
three  live  in  a nearby  subdivision.  Although  there  is  some  antagonism 
between  Group  V and  the  members  of  Groups  I - IV,  it  is  not  reflected 
in  relationships  between  Groups  VI  and  VII  and  the  other  groups. 

Members  of  Groups  VI  and  VII  do  not  engage  in  activities  indicative  of 
high  status. 

One  other  individual  tied  to  the  system  does  not  fit  into  any  of 
the  groups  but  initiates  action  to  all  ninth  grade  black  females.  Her 
leadership  is  evident  during  classes  as  she  helps  to  organize  the  blacks 
in  a class  or  ensure  disorganization.  Although  she  is  an  athlete,  she 
does  not  receive  the  official  recognition  that  the  athlete  described 
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in  Group  I does.  According  to  a coach,  she  does  not  engage  seriously 
in  training  programs  nor  does  she  participate  in  all  sporting  events. 
Moreover,  this  individual  and  the  star  will  not  compete  against  one 
another  even  in  training.  Neither  wishes  to  determine  who  is  the  best 
athlete  in  any  area. 

Outcasts 

In  addition  to  this  major  system  there  are  four  females  outside 
the  system.  The  trait  the  females  point  to  as  keeping  them  outside  the 
system  is  that  the  four  cannot  be  trusted,  meaning  they  lie  to  friends 
as  well  as  enemies.  One  is  said  to  be  a hippie  and  she  has  some  associ- 
ations with  whites  in  the  front  of  the  school.  She  and  a few  whites 
are  reputed  to  share  marijuana  with  one  another.  None  of  the  outcasts 
participate  in  any  extracurricular  activities  nor  do  they  exhibit  a 
knowledge  of  style.  They  frequently  miss  school,  and  their  interactional 
traits  put  them  into  low  status  positions. 

Summary 

A comparison  of  ninth  grade  black  and  white  clique  structures 
provides  an  overview  of  major  structural  and  cultural  regularities 
distinguishing  the  two  systems.  The  black  system  places  more  emphasis 
on  an  individual's  own  personal  performance  in  a variety  of  activities. 
Among  whites,  status  correlates  more  closely  to  performance  in  the  school 
as  cliques  form  in  the  institution  among  students  involved  in  similar 
activities.  The  system  of  "tights"  among  blacks  is  closely  correlated 
with  neighborhood.  Differences  in  clique  behavior  obviously  must 
result  from  socialization  prior  to  high  school.  The  only  logical  place 
to  look  is  the  communities  from  whence  they  have  come  and  to  earlier 
instituti onal  affi li ations . 
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Differences  in  black  and  white  clique  structures  forced  us  to 
examine  the  systems  using  somewhat  different  points.  Both  systems  rely 
on  institutional  criteria  of  participation  but  the  meaning  of  partici- 
pation differs  within  each  ethnic  group.  Among  whites,  there  exists  a 
common  base  of  participation  including  academic  track  and  extracurric- 
ular activities.  Furthermore,  cliques  become  associated  with  activities 
of  some  members  of  the  group.  For  example,  members  of  Group  I among 
white  males  are  known  as  athletes  and  student  government  leaders  despite 
the  fact  that  not  all  participate  in  either  of  the  activities. 

Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  view  activity  more  individually.  Hence 
a group  does  not  become  a group  of  athletes  because  some  members  of  the 
clique  play  football.  Status  is  based  more  on  individual  performance 
in  music,  athletics,  academics,  dress,  and  rap. 

When  outlining  the  white  system  of  relationships,  we  referred  to 
lunch  behavior  of  whites  but  did  not  for  blacks.  This  is  because 
whites  group  themselves  into  small  clusters  for  lunch  while  black 
lunch  groups  are  sexually  and  age  mixed.  Black  lunch  groups  are  more 
dependent  on  order  of  arrival  than  clique  affiliations.  This  point 
has  already  been  elaborated  in  the  section  on  territory. 

The  discussion  of  black  groups  also  included  material  or  dress, 
style,  verbal  ability,  and  neighborhood.  All  of  these  items  come  out 
as  significant  characteristics  among  blacks  but  play  a minimal  role 
for  grouping  patterns  of  whites.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
items  comes  from  a knowledge  of  students  and  from  interview  material. 


CHAPTER  4 


PICK-UP  BASKETBALL:  A CASE  STUDY  OF  BEHAVIORAL  VARIATIONS 

One  of  the  regular  free  time  activities  of  a segment  of  the  male 
population  which  may  be  used  to  summarize  and  exemplify  group  activities 
is  pick-up  basketball.  Informal  basketball  indicates  basic  differences 
which  distinguish  black  and  white  students.  These  differences,  it  will 
be  remembered,  appear  in  the  internal  structuring  of  groups,  in  the 
style  of  activities  between  group  members,  and  in  the  implicit  rules 
which  govern  their  behavior.  The  activity  of  pick-up  basketball  can 
be  found  occurring  from  lunch  to  the  end  of  the  day  in  the  school  gym- 
nasium, and  observation  of  the  space  over  a period  of  time  establishes 
regularities  in  the  use  of  the  gym  floor  and  nature  of  play. 

It  is  my  purpose  now  to  describe  the  differences  in  black  and 
white  pick-up  basketball  and  then  present  a case  in  which  two  whites 
and  two  blacks  became  involved  in  an  informal  game.  The  presentation 
of  these  data  will  further  elaborate  the  social  processes  maintaining 
intraethnic  associations  while  maintaining  interethnic  division. 

The  Setting:  Space  and  Time 

Informal  or  pick-up  basketball  games  are  played  in  the  school 
gymnasium  as  this  is  the  only  area  eguipped  with  the  essential  goals 
and  playing  surface.  Also  the  gym  is  close  to  the  coaches'  equipment 
room  containing  the  basketballs  borrowed  from  a coach  for  use  during 
play. 

The  gym  is  not  unlike  most  high  school  basketball  arenas.  The 
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gym  floor  is  made  of  wood  slats  running  the  length  of  the  floor.  Along 
the  south  wall  are  wooden  bleachers  which  may  be  pushed  against  the 
wall  to  leave  a maximum  amount  of  floor  open.  During  interscholastic 
competition,  the  bleachers  are  pulled  out  to  provide  maximum  seating 
for  spectators.  At  other  times,  the  bleachers  are  pushed  partially  in 
providing  some  seats  but  leaving  most  of  the  floor  exposed.  At  either 
end  of  the  floor,  there  are  two  clear  fiberglass  backboards  with  attached 
baskets.  These  backboards  are  mounted  on  hinged  metal  frames  attached  to 
the  ceiling,  allowing  them  to  be  pushed  up  though  they  rarely  are. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  court,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  main  court, 
are  two  sets  of  backboards  also  on  hinged  metal  frames.  These  backboards 
are  pushed  up  out  of  the  way  during  interscholastic  competition.  Painted 
on  the  floor  are  boundary  lines  around  the  perimeter  of  the  playing  area, 
a central  circle,  and  areas  under  the  basket  marking  free  throw  lines. 
This  then  is  the  playing  area  for  pick-up  basketball  games.  Designed 
primarily  for  interscholastic  competition  as  attested  to  by  the  lines 
on  the  floor  and  the  bleachers,  the  area  was  secondarily  designed  to 
provide  a place  for  a number  of  nonregulation  games  to  be  played  at  the 
same  time.  Extra  goals  along  the  sides  of  the  gym  are  provided  for  this 
purpose.  During  informal  games,  any  or  all  of  the  baskets  may  be  in  use. 

Time  of  play  is  also  an  important  consideration  in  pick-up  games. 
Throughout  the  year,  at  least  one  game  involving  black  males  is  in 
progress  from  lunchtime  to  the  end  of  the  day.  Usually  there  are  two 
in  progress.  During  the  winter  months  of  the  basketball  season,  the 
number  of  pick-up  games  reaches  a peak.  This  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  use  of  the  gym  by  physical  education  classes. 

Although  physical  education  is  a formally  scheduled  class,  the 
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personnel  and  rules  of  play  are  those  of  pick-up  basketball.  Coaches, 
after  taking  roll,  allow  students  to  divide  themselves  into  teams,  and 
the  students  then  proceed  with  the  games  without  intervention  from  the 
coaches.  The  result  is  that  teams  are  racially  separated.  Teams  of 
black  students  play  according  to  the  rules  of  black  pick-up  basketball, 
while  the  whites  play  according  to  the  white  rules.  Because  the  basket- 
ball played  during  physical  education  is  characterized  by  the  same 
behavioral  patterns  among  students  as  during  completely  student  initiated 
games,  such  games  are  considered  pick-up  games. 

The  White  Pick-Up  Basketball  Game 

Whites  organize  informal  or  pick-up  games  as  if  an  official  were 
present.  The  rules  providing  order  to  a game  attempt  to  reconstruct 
what  play  would  be  if  an  official  were  present.  A major  difference 
between  an  informal  game  and  a formally  organized  one  is  that  only  one 
goal  and  a half  court  is  used  during  pick-up  games. 

White  students  rarely  use  the  basketball  courts  except  during 
physical  education  class  because  the  gym  is  black  territory  during  free 
periods.  During  physical  education  class,  whites  separate  themselves 
into  four  teams  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  class.  Two  teams  are 
composed  of  the  more  talented  athletes,  while  the  other  two  teams  are 
composed  of  the  athletically  untalented. 

For  example,  if  there  are  twenty  good  white  athletes  in  a class 
and  only  ten  poor  athletes,  there  will  be  ten  on  each  of  a pair  of 
competing  teams  and  five  on  each  of  the  other  pair  of  competing  teams. 

The  determination  of  which  team  a student  will  play  on  is  based  on 
previous  experiences  in  other  sports  and  from  knowledge  of  earlier 
school  years. 
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Once  teams  and  boundary  lines  have  been  established,  students  begin 
the  game  by  having  one  side  throw  the  ball  in  from  the  rear  boundary. 
During  the  first  seconds  of  play,  each  defensive  player  chooses  an 
opponent  to  cover.  The  usual  procedure  is  such  that  each  player  covers 
the  man  who  covers  him  when  the  original  defensive  team  gains  possession 
of  the  ball,  thus  becoming  the  offensive  team.  Also,  each  student 
attempts  to  cover  a man  who  is  close  in  height  and  ability  to  himself. 

If  the  offensive  team  brings  the  ball  down  court,  attempts  and 
misses  a shot,  and  the  opposition  rebounds,  the  opposition  has  to  take 
the  ball  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  back  boundary  before  it  may  shoot 
the  ball.  This  is  an  attempt  to  replicate  the  taking  of  the  ball  from 
one  end  of  the  court  to  the  other  when  playing  on  a full  court.  The 
procedure  prevents  the  defensive  team  from  grabbing  a rebound  and 
immediately  scoring  points  without  first  having  to  handle  the  ball.  It 
allows  the  previous  offensive  team  to  gear-up  for  defense. 

All  during  the  course  of  a game,  white  players  act  as  if  an  official 
is  present.  If  a player  is  fouled,  causing  an  offensive  player  to  miss 
a shot  or  lose  the  ball,  play  is  stopped.  The  ball  is  taken  out  of 
play  to  the  nearest  side  line  and  brought  back  in  bounds  by  a player 
from  the  fouled  team.  A foul  may  be  called  by  the  fouled  player  or  a 
teammate,  and  the  individual  who  committed  the  foul  is  expected  to 
confirm  his  infraction.  Of  course,  this  procedure  leads  to  some  dis- 
agreements about  whether  or  not  a foul  has  been  committed,  but  these 
are  easily  settled  as  one  team  takes  control  of  the  ball  and  brings  it 
back  into  play.  Once  play  is  reestablished,  all  arguments  cease  and 
the  disagreement  is  considered  as  settled. 

Score  is  another  important  factor.  One  player  keeps  score.  The 
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scorekeeper  is  never  one  of  the  top  players  on  the  team  but  is  usually 
one  of  the  poorer  players.  If  a team  feels  it  is  being  cheated  by  the 
scorekeeper,  play  is  stopped,  and  an  argument  ensues.  A compromise 
score  is  settled  upon  and  play  is  resumed.  The  researcher  has  witnessed 

classes  in  which  score  is  kept  on  a weekly  basis.  If  this  is  done, 

teams  remember  not  just  the  score  but  also  who  had  the  ball  when  play 
was  stopped  the  previous  day. 

Coupled  with  the  emphasis  on  playing  the  game  as  close  to  the 

rulebook  as  possible,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  working  as  a team.  Each 

student  plays  as  if  he  were  on  a coached  team.  The  ball  is  passed 
several  times  until  a good  shot  is  possible.  If  a player  does  not 
have  a good  shot,  he  is  expected  to  pass  the  ball.  Also,  if  a player 
breaks  free  under  the  basket,  the  teammate  with  the  ball  is  expected 
to  throw  to  him.  No  formal  plays  are  worked  out,  but  teammates  still 
rely  on  one  another  for  success. 

In  summary,  play  in  a white  informal  basketball  game  resembles 
closely  an  officiated  game  between  coached  squads.  Emphasis  is  upon 
fair  play  as  established  b.y  the  rule  book.  Each  individual  is  expected 
to  call  himself,  his  teammates,  and  the  opposition  for  infractions  or 
rules.  Success  is  measured  by  the  final  team  score. 

The  Black  Pick-Up  Basketball  Game 

An  informal  game  among  black  students  contrasts  markedly  with  a 
white  game  in  rules,  etiquette,  participants,  and  time  of  games.  The 
majority  of  black  students  play  only  during  physical  education  classes, 
but  a group  of  about  fourteen  black  junior  and  senior  male  athletes  play 
basketball  daily  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods.  Therefore,  there 
is  almost  always  someone  in  the  gym  using  at  least  one  basket  even  if 
other  activities  are  underway  in  the  gym. 
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There  are  four  black  teams  in  each  physical  education  class  which 
are  counterparts  of  the  white  groups  as  there  are  two  teams  of  the 
better  athletes  and  two  teams  of  the  less  athletic.  Whereas  the  whites 
maintain  the  same  teams  for  several  days,  the  blacks  change  teams  daily. 
The  pool  of  better  athletes  divide  themselves  into  two  teams,  and  the 
pool  of  poorer  athletes  do  the  same.  However,  teams  do  not  remain  the 
same  two  days  in  a row.  Once  consensus  is  reached  on  what  the  team 
divisions  should  be,  the  game  begins.  At  that  time,  a player  walks  slowly 
to  the  back  line  carrying  a ball.  He  throws  the  ball  to  an  opposition 
member  who  returns  it.  The  ball  is  then  thrown  to  a teammate  to  begin 
play.  Allowing  the  opposition  to  have  the  ball  prior  to  putting  it  into 
play,  provides  the  opposition  an  opportunity  to  get  into  defensive 
positions  before  the  offense  begins  play.  Return  of  the  ball  is  an 
indication  that  all  are  ready  to  begin. 

Each  person  handling  the  ball  usually  attempts  a shot,  even  if  it 
is  a long  one.  Passing  the  ball  around  in  a team  effort  to  get  the 
ball  close  to  the  basket  does  not  occur.  If  a shot  misses  the  basket, 
anyone  who  grabs  the  rebound  is  eligible  to  shoot.  If  one  team  shoots 
and  the  other  rebounds,  the  rebounding  team  is  not  required  to  take 
the  ball  to  the  back  line  before  shooting  as  is  done  in  a white  game. 

Players  are  paired  as  the  whites  are.  Two  men  on  opposing  teams 
will  guard  one  another  man  to  man.  Zone  defenses  in  which  the  team 
defends  the  court  by  having  each  team  member  cover  a specific  area 
dc  not  occur. 

After  a basket  is  scored,  the  scoring  team  brings  the  ball  back 
into  play  after  allowing  an  opposing  player  to  have  control  of  the 
ball  as  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  This  is  in  direct 
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contrast  to  the  white  custom  of  allowing  the  nonscoring  team  to  have 
control  of  the  ball. 

Also  in  contrast  is  a total  lack  of  point  keeping  and  a lack  of 
enforcement  of  foul  rules.  Players  try  not  to  foul.  But  if  a foul  is 
committed,  the  only  recognition  of  the  act  is  a shaking  of  the  head  on 
the  part  of  the  fouled  party.  If  the  foul  is  particularly  obvious  and 
rough,  the  other  players  may  laugh  to  show  that  they  know  the  defender 
has  committed  an  obvious  infraction.  Laughter  usually  occurs  when  an 
offensive  man  has  made  what  the  others  consider  a particularly  good 
move  to  get  around  the  defender  and  the  defender  fouls  to  keep  the 
offensive  man  from  making  a shot. 

Passing  occurs  only  under  two  circumstances.  When  the  defender 
performs  so  well  that  the  offensive  player  cannot  realistically  make 
any  sort  of  shot,  a pass  to  a teammate  is  made.  A player  will  also 
pass  if  a teammate  executes  an  unusually  good  move  to  break  into  the 
open  under  the  basket.  The  more  skill  required  to  complete  the  pass, 
the  more  likely  the  pass  will  be  attempted. 

A player  who  completes  an  unusually  difficult  pass  or  difficult 
shot  often  extends  his  hands  palm  up  to  the  nearest  player,  teammate 
or  opponent,  who  then  slaps  the  extended  palms  with  his  hands.  This 
procedure  is  a recognition  of  the  exceptional  performance.  Palm 
slapping  occurs  in  a variety  of  social  situations  and  is  always 
recognition  of  the  quality  of  an  activity  just  completed. 

Offensive  skills  of  ball  handling  and  shooting  are  more  important 
than  defensive  skills  as  may  be  surmised  from  the  amount  of  effort 
expended  on  each  activity.  However,  defenders  test  their  opponents' 
offensive  capabilities  by  occasionally  trying  to  steal  the  ball  or 
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force  an  error.  If  a particular  weakness  in  offensive  ability  shows 
up,  the  inept  player  will  be  given  the  ball  less  often.  For  example, 
if  a defensive  player  can  force  an  offensive  player  to  continually  miss 
shots  or  if  a player  does  not  actively  and  aggressively  pursue  rebounds 
and  free  balls,  the  offensive  player  will  be  thrown  the  ball  less  and 
less  frequently. 

Each  basketball  game  is  more  a set  of  persons  demonstrating  their 
individual  talents  than  a team  effort.  However,  the  team  is  necessary 
for  the  individual  performance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  keep  score  as 
the  only  important  points  being  scored  are  of  a much  more  subtle  kind. 
Basketball  is  one  means  of  gaining  prestige  through  the  demonstration 
of  skills.  Those  skills  are  possessed  and  manipulated  by  and  for 
individuals  rather  than  being  part  of  a larger  team  effort. 

A Black/White  Pick-Up  Basketball  Game 

The  preceding  information  is  necessary  introduction  to  a game 
observed  during  a physical  education  class  between  two  black  students 
and  two  white  students.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
researcher  witnessed  an  interracial  game.  How  these  four  players  became 
involved  in  a game  is  unknown,  but  the  eventual  outcome  was  predictable 
once  informal  basketball  is  understood  within  the  context  of  the 
student  social  system 

Play  began  with  each  side  assuming  that  their  respective  rules 
for  half  court  basketball  were  regulating  the  game.  The  whites  brought 
the  ball  in  bounds  to  begin  play.  They  moved  quickly  down  court, 
passing  the  ball  several  times  before  one  took  a shot  and  missed.  The 
rebound  was  taken  in  by  a black  who  immediately  shot  the  ball.  His 
missed  shot  was  picked  up  by  a white  who  moved  to  the  back  court  and 
then  started  moving  toward  the  basket  again. 
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One  of  the  white  players  kept  track  of  the  baskets  being  made. 

The  number  of  scores  made  was  not  large  as  these  students  were  not 
proficient  players.  However,  the  white  students  felt  that  score  should 
be  kept. 

The  first  problem  occurred  when  a black  grabbed  a rebound  from 
a missed  shot  by  a white  and  immediately  scored  a basket  without  moving 
to  the  back  court.  The  white  said,  "You  can't  do  that.  You  have  to 
take  i t back. " 

To  which  the  black  replied,  "Why?" 

The  white  student  countered,  "The  ball  hit  the  backboard  so  you 
have  to  take  it  back.  That  score  doesn't  count." 

This  seemed  to  settle  the  argument,  as  the  black  did  not  contest 
the  white's  decesion  to  disallow  the  goal. 

After  a few  minutes,  a black  player  foul-ed  the  white  scorekeeper 
making  him  lose  the  ball.  The  ball  was  immediately  picked  up  by  a 
black  who  took  a shot.  The  white  protested  the  infraction,  but  the 
black  continued  shooting.  The  white  grabbed  a rebound  and  took  it  out 
of  bounds  to  begin  again.  The  first  time  this  occurred,  the  black 
student  made  only  a slight  protest.  But  after  a few  identical  incidents, 
the  black  pushed  the  white  and  drove  him  away  from  the  ball.  The 
black  teammates  then  began  trying  to  keep  the  ball  from  the  whites 
without  attempting  to  score. 

The  white  scorekeeper  ran  at  the  black  with  whom  his  altercation 
had  begun  and  pushed  him.  He  was  also  cursing.  Both  black  students 
responded  by  laughing  at  the  white  who  had  lost  his  cool  and  control 
of  his  temper. 

This  altercation  led  to  the  white  students  walking  off  the  court 
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signaling  the  end  of  the  game.  This  left  the  ball  and  the  court  to  the 
blacks  who  spent  the  rest  of  the  period  playing  a one  on  one  shooting 
contest.  The  entire  sequence  took  about  fifteen  minutes. 

On  the  surface  the  inability  of  these  four  individuals  to  play  a 
game  of  basketball  appears  to  be  a misunderstanding  of  rules,  but  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  social  organization  of  the  school  uncovers 
the  roots  of  the  difficulties.  Basketball  among  blacks  is  not  the  same 
as  it  is  among  whites,  and  the  difference  lies  in  the  meaning  of  activity 
in  group  situations. 

Basketball  among  whites  is  a group  effort.  Each  man  works  within 
a group  context,  passing  the  ball  around  until  a good  shot  is  available. 
Score  is  a team  score.  The  number  of  points  scored  by  one  individual 
goes  unnoticed  except  in  a subtle  way.  When  dividing  into  teams,  an 
overt  attempt  is  made  to  get  equal  talent  on  each  squad. 

On  the  other  hand,  basketball  for  black  students  is  a sorting 
process  through  which  a hierarchy  of  individuals  is  developed.  Basket- 
ball is  a game  by  which  a person's  physical  prowess  is  tested  against 
others.  Therefore  team  points  are  unimportant  as  is  an  integrated 
team  effort.  What  is  important  is  one's  skill  as  measured  against  one 
defender  and  relative  to  the  play  of  others. 

The  style  of  basketball  is  different  among  blacks  and  whites 
because  the  meaning  of  basketball  within  the  social  organization  of 
each  group  is  different  as  is  the  actual  organizational  principles  of 
each  grouping.  Basketball  is  a product  of  particular  social  arrangements 
of  people  and  is  also  a way  of  enforcing  patterned  social  relationships. 
Hence  the  activity  contributes  to  the  cohesion  evident  in  each  ethnic 
group  and  also  maintains  separation  between  the  two  groups. 


CHAPTER  5 


THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS:  THE  MEETING  OF 

INSTITUTIONAL  AND  CLIQUE  SYSTEMS 

It  is  in  the  setting  of  the  classroom  that  the  interplay  between 
the  institutional  system  and  the  student  clique  system  is  revealed.  Our 
description  thus  far  has  contrasted  the  black  and  white  clique  systems. 
The  task  ahead  is  to  examine  briefly  the  formal  aspects  of  the  insti- 
tutional system  and  the  influence  of  the  instructional  activity  on  the 
social  relationships  and  processes  between  the  institutional  and  clique 
systems . 

Formally  scheduled  classes  provide  the  necessary  data  for  under- 
standing the  institutional  system  extant  at  Palmetto  High.  Teachers 
make  use  of  a variety  of  pedagogical  techniques,  and  the  variation  in 
teaching  style  affects  relationships  in  the  classroom.  An  examination 
of  several  classes  indicates  a range  of  acceptable  institutional 
behavior.  For  example  teacher/student  and  student/student  relation- 
ships in  an  advanced  English  class  are  different  from  those  in  an 
average  English  class,  and  both  differ  from  an  industrial  arts  course. 
However,  despite  the  differences  similarities  also  exist.  In  order  to 
present  the  range  of  acceptable  institutional  behavior  it  is  therefore 
imperative  that  we  examine  several  classroom  situations.  Those  to  be 
discussed  include  an  English  class  for  advanced  students,  an  English 
class  for  average  students,  and  a mechanical  drawing  class.  In  addition, 
a case  study  of  an  atypical  class  in  which  the  rules  of  the  institutional 
system  where  violated  will  be  presented. 
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These  data  further  elaborate  the  theme  presented  in  the  introduction 
and  touched  on  elsewhere  that  there  exists  in  the  school  a black  clique 
system,  a white  clique  system,  and  an  institutional  system  which  are 
interrelated  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  the  social  system  of  the  school 
to  operate  in  a homeostatic  condition. 

Classes  included  in  the  following  discussion  were  selected  from  a 
vast  number  of  classes  observed  on  the  basis  of  how  well  each  provided 
comparative  and  contrastive  features  necessary  to  document  the  basic 
theme  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a range  of  institutional  behavior. 

The  selection  of  two  English  classes,  one  composed  of  average  ninth 
graders  and  one  composed  of  advanced  students  in  the  top  three  class 
grades,  points  to  differences  based  on  age  and  institutional  position 
of  students.  The  teachers  in  each  of  these  classes  rely  on  similar 
pedagogical  techniques,  but  the  students  in  each  instance  behave 
somewhat  differently.  Methods  of  instruction  in  the  English  classes 
differ  markedly  from  those  in  a mechanical  drawing  class  and  hence  the 
industrial  arts  course  provides  an  example  of  the  institutional  system 
operant  in  a class  in  which  the  teacher/student  relationship  is  differ- 
ent. Lastly,  a student  walkout  provides  information  on  the  results 
of  a teacher  who  failed  to  operate  within  the  established  social 
relationships  for  the  school.  Hence  the  above  examples  will  elaborate 
the  institutional  system  and  its  ties  to  the  clique  systems  and  will 
also  show  what  can  occur  if  the  rules  of  the  total  system  are  not 
foil  owed. 

Scheduling  requires  students  to  spend  most  of  their  school  day  in 
formally  organized  classrooms  responding  to  a teacher.  Although  teaching 
techniques  vary  by  teacher  and  subject  specialities,  all  classes  operate 
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on  a basic  model  in  which  the  teacher  is  an  initiator  of  action  and 
students  are  a terminal  class.  Even  the  daily  routine  exemplifies  the 
model.  Following  the  sounding  of  a bell  the  teacher  calls  the  class 
to  order  and  reads  the  names  on  the  class  roll.  Each  student  responds, 
"Here,"  when  his  or  her  name  is  called.  The  teacher  then  initiates 
academic  activities  for  the  day.  Students  are  not  expected  to  initiate 
action  to  a teacher  nor  officially  to  another  student,  and  most  student 
initiated  activities  are  considered  disruptive. 

In  analyzing  the  classroom  model  of  behavior,  we  see  that  it  is 
a social  pattern  involving  specific  categories  of  personnel  based  on 
particular  rationales  or  myths.  A definite  order  of  action  also  exists. 
The  categories  of  personnel  are  teacher  and  student.  Teachers  impart 
knowledge  to  students.  To  accomplish  this  task  the  teacher/student 
relationship  carries  with  it  certain  assumptions  clearly  spelled  out 
by  Philip  Cusick  in  Inside  High  Schools.  These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Subject  matter  specialization 

(2)  Vertical  organization 

(3)  Doctrine  of  adolescent  inferiority 

(4)  Downward  communication  flow 

(5)  Batch  processing  of  students 

(6)  Routinization  of  activity 

(7)  Dependence  on  rules  and  regulations 

(8)  Future-reward  orientation 

(9)  Supporting  physical  structure 

(1973:206-209) 

Teachers  are  divided  into  areas  of  subject  specialization  based  on 
training,  and  each  teacher  is  engaged  by  the  school  administration  to 
impart  his  or  her  specialty  to  students.  Hence  superordinate  teachers 
instruct  subordinate  students  in  compartmentalized  knowledge.  In  this 
formal  system  teachers  occupy  a superior  position  in  contrast  to  students 
who  have  their  adolescent  status  impressed  upon  them  as  being  inferior. 
Students  must  prove  their  capabilities  by  memorizing  facts  provided  by 
the  teacher  and  regurgitating  them  later. 
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Related  to  the  vertical  organization  and  the  idea  of  adolescent 
inferiority  comes  the  necessity  for  downward  communication  flow.  Up- 
the-line  communication  is  poorly  established.  Some  up-the-line  commu- 
nication occurs  between  faculty  and  administration;  but  even  on  this 
level  most  communication  within  the  institution  flows  in  a downward 
direction. 

As  is  typical  of  modern  bureaucracies,  each  lower  level  of  organ- 
ization contains  more  individuals  so  that  students  greatly  outnumber 
teachers.  This  requires  faculty  to  deal  with  students  in  large  numbers. 
This  batch  processing  of  students  is  accomplished  through  routinization 
of  activity  requiring  a dependence  on  rules  and  regulations.  Once  the 
routine  is  standardized  and  the  rules  supporting  the  established  patterns 
are  delimited,  students  and  teachers  need  not  discuss  what  actions  are 
appropriate  in  particular  situations.  Appropriate  conduct  by  all  parties 
is  defined  and  accepted.  Divergence  from  the  norms  is  dealt  with  through 
the  enforcement  of  negative  sanctions. 

American  society  utilizes  formal  schooling  to  move  its  young  toward 
adulthood,  and  students  must  accept  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  school  ostensibly  to  learn  the  necessary  knowledge  to  lose  their 
adolescent  status  and  join  the  adults.  It  is  argued  that  students  who 
are  able  to  go  through  the  school  system  will  be  rewarded  in  the  future 
by  being  able  to  receive  jobs  and  set  up  households. 

The  organizational  regularities  of  formal  schooling  occur  within 
physical  boundaries  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  educational 
bureaucracy.  Subject  specialities  are  assigned  specific  spaces  and 
equipped  accordingly.  Thus  science  classes  are  provided  with  laboratory 
equipment,  language  classes  are  provided  with  tape  recorders,  and  the 
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music  classes  are  provided  with  risers.  Furthermore,  classrooms  are 
designed  so  that  the  superordinate  teacher  is  separated  from  the  sub- 
ordinate students  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  talk  to  a 
room  full  of  students. 

The  mutually  reinforcing  characteristics  of  school  organization 
ignore  the  fact  that  students  arrive  in  the  classroom  as  members  of 
peer  groups.  Students  are  viewed  as  individuals,  and  the  educational 
ideology  emphasizes  that  all  students  should  be  treated  equally  and  as 
if  each  student  was  undifferentiated  from  the  others.  Of  course  this 
ideal  is  not  upheld  as  judgements  concerning  students ' capabilities  are 
soon  made.  However,  the  point  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  teachers 
have  traditionally  ignored  the  peer  group.  When  faced  with  the  obvious 
fact  of  groups,  they  have  viewed  them  as  potential  trouble  spots  needing 
eradication.  Hence  peer  groups  become  "gangs  of  troublemakers  who  are 
in  the  minority  but  terrorize  the  other  students"  as  one  radio  news- 
caster said.  Similarly,  the  most  frequent  comment  on  groups  at  Palmetto 
concerns  the  "out  front  kids"  who  are  always  in  some  sort  of  trouble J 

The  view  that  peer  groups  are  troublesome  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  best  students  as  well  as  those  with  behavior  problems  have  group 
affiliations.  At  Palmetto,  data  collected  in  all  classrooms  clearly 
demonstrate  the  interplay  between  the  informal  clique  systems  and  the 
institutional  one.  The  institutional  system  thus  becomes  one  component 


This  view  is  held  not  only  by  teachers  but  also  by  some  educational 
researchers.  For  example,  John  Ogbu  in  The  Next  Generation  (1974:127) 
based  on  information  collected  through  interviews  of  students  and  parents 
makes  the  statement,  "If  Burgherside  parents  'push'  their  children  to 
achieve  their  goals  in  education,  their  friends  pull  them  away  from 
these  goals.  The  children  enjoy  having  many  friends  who  often  have  a 
bad  influence  on  their  schoolwork." 
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of  the  social  system  regulating  behavior  within  the  physical  setting  of 
the  school.  The  classroom  examples  which  follow  will  serve  as  description 
of  the  behavioral  regularities  of  the  institutional  system  and  describe 
what  can  result  from  a violation  of  the  rules  implicit  within  the  system. 

For  our  purpose  here,  the  important  aspect  of  the  classroom  is  the 
relationship  between  student  and  teacher  and  not  the  process  of  transmission. 

A Ninth  Grade  English  Class 

A ninth  grade  English  class  provides  a look  at  the  institutional 
system  from  the  vantage  point  of  a racially  and  sexually  mixed  class 
of  average  students.  Patterns  of  racial  and  sexual  divisions  are 
maintained  throughout  the  year.  The  teacher's  pedagogy  and  supporting 
philosophical  backing  are  also  apparent  throughout  the  year.  A descrip- 
tion of  these  patterns  establishes  a basis  for  comparison  with  other 
classes. 

Miss  Lane's  first  period  ninth  grade  English  class  meets  daily  in 
an  I-wing  classroom  and  is  in  the  same  large  room  as  Mrs.  Grant's  class. 

The  school,  having  been  constructed  on  the  open  classroom  concept,  has 
a number  of  unpartitioned  double  classrooms  serving  as  space  for  two 
simultaneous  classes.  Most  furniture  in  this  large  room  consists  of 
tables  and  chairs  for  the  students.  The  room  will  seat  seventy  students, 
but  during  most  hours  there  are  only  about  fifty  in  the  room.  Each 
table  has  room  enough  for  four  students.  In  addition  to  the  students' 
tables  and  chairs,  each  half  of  the  room  contains  a teacher's  podium, 
book  shelves  in  the  corners  along  the  back  wall,  and  blackboards  on 
the  front  wall.  The  back  wall  is  a moveable  partition  which  separates 
this  room  from  a similar  one.  The  partition  makes  possible  the  combining 
of  four  classes,  but  during  two  years  of  observation  the  partition  was 
never  opened. 
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Miss  Lane  and  Mrs.  Grant  plan  to  team  teach  so  as  to  minimize  the 
confusion  resulting  from  two  different  lessons  being  in  progress  at  the 
same  time.  However,  students  are  specifically  assigned  to  only  one  of 
the  two  teachers  and  they  seat  themselves  accordingly.  Those  in  Miss 
Lane's  class  sit  in  the  southern  half  of  the  room  while  Mrs.  Grant's 
class  sits  in  the  northern  half.  The  rationale  for  having  each  class 
sit  together  is  that  attendance  must  be  taken  before  the  beginning  of 
each  class  and  that  this  enforced  seating  arrangement  facilitates  the 
process  of  discovering  who  is  and  is  not  present.  In  addition  to  allowing 
attendance  to  be  taken  more  easily,  the  requirement  that  class  members 
sit  together  also  reinforces  student/teacher  relationships.  By  sitting 
together  as  separate  classes,  students  quickly  learn  to  which  teacher 
each  is  primarily  responsible,  and  each  teacher  also  learns  to  which 
students  she  is  most  responsible. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  school,  furniture  arrangement  also 
served  to  maintain  distinctions  between  the  classes.  A cursory 
examination  of  two  class  diagrams  (FigureslO  and  11) , one  of  the  first 
day  of  school  and  one  two  weeks  later,  will  attest  to  the  more  marked 
class  separation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  first  diagram 
both  Miss  Lane  and  Mrs.  Grant  have  furniture  arranged  in  such  a fashion 
as  to  direct  the  attention  of  each  class  to  its  teacher.  Thus  when 
Mrs.  Grant  spoke  to  both  classes  as  a whole  and  informed  them  of  the 
teachers'  intent  to  team  teach,  many  of  the  students  in  Miss  Lane's 
class  were  forced  to  turn  away  from  their  tables  to  direct  attention 
to  her. 

Racial  separation  is  evident  in  both  diagrams  and  is  typical  of 
classroom  situations  in  the  school.  On  the  first  day,  there  are  some 
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FIGURE  10 

Seating  In  Ninth  Grade  English  on  the 
First  Day  of  School 
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FIGURE  11 

Seating  In  Ninth  Grade  English 
During  Second  Week 
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blacks  and  whites  close  to  one  another  in  Miss  Lane's  class,  but  no 
informal  discussions  occur  between  blacks  and  whites.  The  one  exception 
is  the  black  who  sits  along  the  back  row  with  whites  on  either  side  of 
him.  This  student,  Carlos  L. , is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  racial 
separation.  He  dated  a white  female  for  some  time,  and  he  participates 
in  two  minor  sports  in  which  he  is  the  only  black.  While  dating  a white 
female,  he  frequently  was  in  the  company  of  her  clique.  His  sports 
interest  also  brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with  whites.  Usually, 
however,  his  in-class  and  free  time  associations  are  with  other  blacks. 
Figure  11  shows  him  seated  with  other  blacks J 

The  figures  show  us  seating  by  sex  and  race,  and  we  see  that  racial 
separation  is  complete  and  sexual  separation  nearly  so.  The  black  males 
and  females  seated  at  tables  1 and  2 (see  Figure  11)  frequently  engage 
in  informal  interaction,  often  sit  together,  and  work  together  on  group 
assignments.  The  white  females  at  table  three  habitually  sit  together, 
but  there  is  a noticeable  division  into  a pair  group  and  a group  of 
four.  The  white  male  at  this  table  usually  sits  at  table  4 during  class. 
Before  class  he  always  takes  time  to  sit  and  chat  with  students  at  table 
3.  Table  4 is  occupied  by  a group  of  white  males  and  an  isolate.  The 
isolate,  excluded  from  all  groups,  sits  at  different  tables  from  day  to 
day.  The  white  male  occupants  of  table  6 include  a pair  and  an  individ- 
ual who  is  sometimes  with  the  group  and  at  other  times  not.  Table  7 

^Carlos's  frequent  association  with  whites  does  not  go  unnoticed 
by  other  blacks  or  whites.  A typical  comment  from  a black  was  overheard 
during  a physical  education  class  softball  game:  "Hey  man,  how  come 

you're  not  out  at  the  country  club  today."  Carlos  listens  to  these 
comments  without  responding.  His  continued  participation  in  which 
dominated  activities  is  only  possible  because  of  the  institutional 
nature  of  the  activities  in  which  his  interracial  interaction  occurs. 
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occupants  include  all  blacks  in  Miss  Lane's  class.  Two  distinct  clusters, 
one  male  and  one  female,  sit  at  table  8.  There  is  occasional  contact 
between  the  two  groups.  Table  9 contains  a group  of  three  white  females 
and  one  white  male.  Table  10  is  occupied  by  a white  female  cluster. 

The  diagrammatic  presentation  of  seating  arrangements  does  nothing 
to  describe  the  social  processes  which  maintain  the  social  divisions 
evident  in  seating.  The  critical  questions  remain:  Do  white  and  black 

interactions  differ  and  if  so  how?  Within  each  ethnic  group,  what  social 
processes  separate  males  from  females?  The  answers  to  these  central 
questions  lie  in  intragroup  relations  and  group  members'  response  to 
teacher  directed  activities.  Black  and  white  groups  react  differently 
to  class  assignments.  However,  in  the  end  most  students,  black,  white, 
male,  and  female,  execute  assignments  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers. 

Written  assignments  requiring  students  to  compose  a one- page  essay 
on  a personal  topic  are  a weekly  assignment  in  this  class.  The  patterned 
response  of  black  students  is  to  sit  and  chat  for  the  first  ten  minutes 
with  only  an  occasional  question  from  a student  asking  another,  "How 
are  you  going  to  answer  the  question?"  For  example,  one  essay  early  in 
the  year  asked,  "If  you  knew  today  was  the  last  day  of  the  world  how 
would  you  spend  it?"  Before  taking  out  paper  and  pen,  the  blacks  at 
tables  1 and  2 begin  talking: 

First  student  "What  a stupid  question.  How  are  you  going 
to  answer  it?" 

Second  student  "I  don't  know." 

The  conversation  quickly  turns  to  unrelated  topics  of  recent  sporting 
events  and  weekend  activities  at  a local  teen  club.  Occasionally  one 
student  asks  another  what  he  or  she  is  going  to  write  and  the  response 
is  "I  don't  know."  After  ten  minutes  of  conversation,  one  female  says. 
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"If  I'm  going  to  get  this  done  I better  get  started."  A reply  comes 
"Yea,  we  don't  have  much  time.  What  are  you  going  to  write?"  During 
the  ensuing  conversation,  each  decides  how  to  answer  the  question.  One 
decides  to  write  that  she  would  spend  the  day  with  her  family;  another 
would  spend  time  at  church;  a third  would  spend  the  day  with  her  boy 
friend.  As  each  relates  what  she  has  decided  to  write,  the  others 
joke  about  how  they  are  putting  the  teacher  on. 

White  females  begin  assignments  quickly  after  receiving  instruc- 
tions. Discussion  of  essay  topics  does  not  occur.  The  only  discussion 
of  assignments  occurs  when  student  asks  another  how  to  spell  a word. 
White  females  complete  assignments  at  about  the  same  time,  usually 
fifteen  minutes  before  class  ends.  Upon  finishing  assignments,  these 
students  discuss  other  teachers,  course  work,  and  friends.  During  this 
time  white  males  may  approach  and  engage  the  females  in  a joking  banter, 
and  then  return  to  their  seats. 

White  males  behave  differently  from  white  females  when  assigned 
an  essay  to  write.  Males  delay  commencing  assigned  tasks  by  engaging 
one  another  in  conversation.  Discussion  topics  depend  on  outside 
interests  of  group  members.  For  example  the  white  males  at  table  4 
spend  the  fall  talking  of  hunting  trips  past  and  those  planned  for  the 
near  future.  White  males  at  table  8,  on  the  other  hand,  talk  of  classes 
and  school  related  activities  in  which  they  engage.  After  ten  minutes 
white  males  begin  working  on  the  essay,  but  unlike  the  blacks  who  do 
not  begin  writing  immediately,  white  males  do  not  discuss  how  they 
plan  to  answer  the  question. 

Hence  seating  patterns  are  but  one  manifestation  of  the  insti- 
tutional social  system.  Further  analysis  of  intragroup  relations 
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establishes  that  while  almost  all  students  accomplish  the  assigned 
tasks,  the  procedure  for  accomplishing  assignments  varies  according  to 
race,  sex,  and  peer  group  consensus. 

An  Advanced  English  Class 

The  preceding  description  of  a ninth  grade  English  class  uncovers 
many  regularities  apparent  in  all  academic  classes  including  a general 
pattern  of  racial  and  sexual  separation.  An  advanced  English  class 
further  demonstrates  the  biracialism.  However,  in  an  advanced  class 
there  are  some  differences  resulting  from  pedagogical  techniques  used 
by  the  teacher  and  from  the  institutional  ties  of  students.  An  example 
of  a literature  class  lends  itself  to  a comparison  with  the  ninth  grade 
class.  The  class  contains  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

Since  this  is  a first  period  class,  student  arrival  is  a function 
of  the  bus  schedule  and  not  of  social  grouping  as  would  be  the  case 
later  in  the  day.  Once  inside  the  door,  however,  students  quickly  group 
themselves.  Students  may  sit  at  either  tables  or  at  desks  (see  Figure  12). 
The  first  students  to  arrive  are  three  males  who  sit  together  at  one 
table.  As  soon  as  they  are  together,  a conversation  begins  and  often 
takes  the  form  of  a trivia  game.  In  this  game  each  player  takes  a turn 
asking  another  a question  on  a specified  topic.  The  game  ends  after 
one  player  demonstrates  a greater  knowledge  of  the  topic  than  the  other. 

For  example,  one  morning  all  questions  concerned  warplanes  used  in 
World  War  II.  One  player  stopped  participating  when  it  became  apparent 
he  knew  less  about  fighter  planes  and  bombers  used  by  the  Allies  and 
Axis  powers  than  the  other  two.  The  game  continued  and  eventually 
involved  questions  on  sea  battles  and  ships  until  a winner  was  deter- 
mined. Other  topics  used  for  this  game  include  movies,  books,  and 
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politics.  By  the  time  class  begins,  four  males  are  seated  at  this  table. 

A white  male,  a white  female,  two  black  females,  and  a black  male 
sit  at  the  only  other  occupied  table.  Interaction  among  blacks  and 
whites  at  this  table  is  limited  to  a quick  greeting  when  an  individual 
arrives.  The  two  white  students  rarely  speak  to  anyone  during  the  course 
of  a class.  However,  the  blacks  at  one  table  and  the  white  males  seated 
at  the  other  have  established  relationships  including  a joking  relation- 
ship. Joking  and  assistance  among  these  students  is  related  to  class 
activities.  Furthermore,  interaction  between  blacks  and  whites  is  only 
initiated  by  one  of  three  individuals.  Two  of  these  are  white  males, 
and  one  is  a black  female.  Suitable  topics  for  joking  are  the  teacher's 
mannerisms  or  the  reading  material.  Assistance  occurs  when  one  student 
asks  another  a specific  question  concerning  the  reading. 

Thus,  this  question  and  answer  session  provides  a basis  for  inter- 
action only  among  the  participants  who  all  sit  at  tables.  However, 
even  for  the  formal  classroom  interaction  carries  over  only  minimally 
outside  of  class.  While  the  students  talk  briefly  before  class  and 
greet  one  another  in  the  halls,  their  classroom  activity  does  not  form 
a basis  on  which  a clique  may  be  built. 

The  remainder  of  the  class  sits  at  desks  in  a way  which  closely 
resembles  the  groupings  described  for  the  ninth  grade  class.  There  is 
a triad  of  black  females  and  a triad  of  white  males.  A group  of  four 
white  females  occupies  the  back  corner  of  the  classroom.  Each  of  these 
three  groups  remains  isolated  from  other  groups  and  rarely  participates 
in  class  discussions.  There  is  a dichotomy  between  students  at  tables 
and  those  at  desks.  Those  at  the  two  tables  are  the  top  students  who 
participate  more  actively  in  class  discussions  than  those  at  desks 
(see  Figure  12). 
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Advanced  English 
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As  already  noted,  the  teaching  techniques  vary  somewhat  from  those 
used  in  the  ninth  grade  class.  The  alteration  of  the  teacher's  direction 
of  students  affects  student/student  relationships  as  well  as  teacher/ 
student  relationships.  Rather  than  directing  students  to  execute  written 
assignments  in  class,  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Boyette  assigns  books  to  be  read 
and  essays  to  be  written  out  of  class.  Hence,  the  teacher  must  do 
something  with  class  time  other  than  watch  students  work.  To  this  end, 
Mrs.  Boyette  leads  class  discussions  about  assigned  reading.  Class 
discussions  become  question  and  answer  sessions  with  the  teacher  asking 
questions  and  the  students  at  the  tables  answering.  This  pattern  is  so 
routinized  that  Mrs.  Boyette  turns  and  faces  the  two  tables  and  virtually 
ignores  the  students  seated  at  desks.  Her  questions  cover  specific 
details  about  a book  rather  than  calling  for  any  sort  of  analysis.  In 
a class  discussion  on  the  Trojan  War  the  questions  include:  Who  kid- 

napped Helen?  Which  gods  sided  with  the  Trojans  and  which  gods  sided 
with  the  Greeks?  Who  killed  Achilles? 

The  four  white  males  at  the  one  table  and  the  three  blacks  at  the 
other  alternate  in  answering  the  questions  posed.  The  other  members 
of  the  class  listen,  converse  with  friends,  or  read  other  material. 

This  question  and  answer  session  provides  a basis  for  interaction 
of  participants  all  of  whom  sit  at  tables.  Furthermore,  this  inter- 
action carries  over  into  the  students  talking  briefly  before  class  and 
greeting  one  another  in  the  halls.  Classroom  activity  does  not  form 
a basis  on  which  a clique  may  be  built.  For  the  students  who  are  not 
engaged  in  this  institutional  activity  of  discussion,  the  classroom 
provides  no  basis  at  all  for  interclique  or  interracial  interaction  as 
evidenced  by  the  total  lack  of  interaction  among  groups  seated  at  desks 
and  not  involved  in  class  discussions. 
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Mechanical  Drawing 

Courses  offered  by  the  art  department  use  a different  approach  to 
teaching  than  the  English  classes  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Art  requires  mastery  through  experience.  Students  work  on  individual 
projects  with  assistance  from  peers  and  the  teacher.  Academic  subjects 
such  as  English,  science,  math,  and  foreign  languages  depend  more  on  a 
lecture  format  and  highly  structured  teacher  directed  activities. 

Hence  a view  of  the  institutional  system  of  relationships  in  an  art 
course  further  clarifies  the  institutional  system.  The  art  course 
chosen  as  an  example  is  Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  all-male  class  contains  four  blacks  and  fourteen  whites.  They 
meet  in  a small  room  specially  equipped  for  drafting.  Tables  with 
tilting  tops  seat  two  students  and  provide  space  for  large  drawings 
and  the  necessary  drafting  tools.  Each  desk  also  has  four  drawers  which 
may  be  locked  and  used  to  hold  drafting  supplies.  Along  one  side  wall 
is  a row  of  cabinets  which  holds  supplies. 

Students  enter  this  classroom  and  immediately  move  to  the  cabinets 
to  obtain  their  current  projects  and  any  equipment  they  need.  The  keys 
to  the  cabinet  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  After  finding  their 
materials,  students  sit  at  their  desks,  open  their  personal  drawers, 
and  remove  their  personal  equipment.  They  then  begin  informal  dis- 
cussions within  the  groups  marked  by  dotted  lines  on  Figure  13.  A 
black  student  switches  on  a radio  located  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

The  bell  signaling  the  beginning  of  class  is  marked  by  a decrease 
in  noise  as  students  stop  informal  conversations  and  begin  work  on  indi- 
vidual projects.  Students  must  complete  the  same  drawings  at  their  own 
pace.  With  few  exceptions,  the  students  progress  at  approximately  the 
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the  same  rate.  An  examination  of  the  progress  of  students  and  their 
working  relationships  uncovers  the  structure  of  the  class. 

The  white  male  at  desk  seven,  Jack  K. , usually  remains  several 
drawings  ahead  of  other  students.  He  not  only  completes  assignments 
more  quickly  than  others,  but  the  quality  of  his  work  as  judged  by  the 
instructor  is  the  best  in  the  class.  Because  his  work  exceeds  that  of 
classmates  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  instructor  allows  him  to  work 
on  any  special  projects  he  wishes  to  undertake.  For  example,  when  our 
research  team  requested  diagrams  of  the  school  drawn  to  scale,  Jack 
spent  two  weeks  of  drafting  class  time  completing  the  drawings.  Even 
with  this  extra  task,  he  remained  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  class.  He 
also  works  on  an  annual  art  show,  personal  wood  working  projects,  and 
nongraded  diagrams  at  his  pleasure.  His  position  within  the  class 
includes  leadership  of  white  students  as  he  aids  students  eight  and 
ten  who  in  turn  assist  other  white  students.  Jack's  position  is 
related  to  his  specific  talents  in  art  related  activities.  He  does 
not  occupy  a similar  position  in  his  academic  subjects  or  in  the 
extracurricular  program. 

The  student  at  position  eight  remains  one  assignment  ahead  of 
other  students  and  also  exhibits  more  expertise  than  they.  The  only 
student  to  seek  his  aid  sits  in  position  ten,  and  this  student  seeks 
assistance  only  when  Jack  is  absent.  The  student  at  position  ten, 
in  turn,  provides  assistance  to  students  four,  six,  nine,  eleven  and 
occasionally  to  students  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

The  other  white  students  are  not  members  of  cooperative  groups. 

Of  the  four  remaining,  one  performs  exceptionally  well  in  assignments 
according  to  the  teacher  while  the  other  three  are  poor  students.  None 
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participate  in  the  informal  student  assistance  arrangement.  They  receive 
aid  on  projects  only  from  the  teacher. 

The  black  students  also  cooperate  in  the  completion  of  assignments 
with  student  thirteen  advising  the  other  three.  To  receive  assistance, 
student  seventeen  moves  from  his  seat  to  the  desk  at  which  student 
thirteen  sits.  After  receiving  an  answer,  student  seventeen  returns 
to  his  desk. 

During  the  course  of  a class  period,  the  teacher  moves  about  the 
room  checks  the  progress  of  students  and  gives  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. In  this  way  the  teacher  remains  constantly  informed  of  each 
student's  progress.  Students  ask  for  assistance  from  the  teacher,  but 
those  students  involved  in  the  informal  cooperative  networks  more 
frequently  seek  assistance  from  peers.  The  remaining  students  have 
only  the  teacher  to  rely  on  for  aid.  Three  of  these  four  students  are 
noticeably  behind  classmates  in  their  assignments. 

A vocational  course  exemplified  by  a mechanical  drawing  class 
contrasts  with  the  pattern  previously  described  for  two  English  classes 
in  student/teacher  and  student/student  relationships.  The  teacher  of 
the  drafting  class  spends  no  time  lecturing  or  instructing  the  class 
as  a whole  but  responds  directly  to  individual  students.  The  less 
formal  atmosphere  created  by  minimal  teacher  direction  allows  students 
freedom  to  move  about  the  room  and  results  in  the  development  of  an 
informal  student  cooperative  system  whereby  the  more  talented  assist 
the  less  talented  in  the  learning  process.  This  cooperative  system  is 
highly  regularized  so  that  individuals  assist  or  seek  help  from  only  a 
limited  number  of  people.  The  system  is  divided  by  race,  and  there 
are  some  students  outside  this  system.  The  amount  of  student  cooperation 
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in  this  class  would  be  considered  "cheating"  in  English  classes  as 
students  in  academic  subjects  are  required  to  complete  assignments 
individually.  As  a consequence,  student  cooperative  systems  do  not 
develop  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  mechanical  drawing  class. 

A "Short  Stories"  Class 

At  this  point  we  wish  to  examine  an  atypical  situation.  It  is 
atypical  in  that  the  instructor  did  not  follow  the  instructional  rules. 
Rather,  he  tried  to  force  changes  in  the  behavior  of  students  based 
upon  race.  This  case  is  important  because  the  resulting  student  rebel- 
lion was  an  assertion  by  students  that  they  too  expect  certain  patterns. 

The  case  clarifies  the  rules  of  the  institutional  system,  the  student 
group,  and  the  relations  between  the  two. 

About  two  months  after  the  second  semester  began,  most  of  a class 
walked  out  and  refused  to  participate  any  further  in  class  activities. 

The  events  culminating  in  the  walkout  shed  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
classroom  relationships  between  all  parties  concerned.  They  demonstrate 
what  the  expectations  of  students  are  with  respect  to  the  appropriate 
student/teacher  relationships,  black  student/black  student  relationships, 
white  student/white  student  relationships,  and  black  student/white 
student  relationships.  Both  the  events  which  were  incidental  to  the 
walkout  and  those  which  directly  contributed  to  it  illustrate  what  the 
expected  behavior  is. 

As  background  for  understanding  the  class  to  be  described  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  about  the  teacher,  his  objectives  for  the 
class,  and  the  basic  composition  of  the  class.  The  teacher,  a white 
male,  had  been  teaching  for  over  six  years  in  the  University  City  school 
system.  This  was  his  first  year  at  Palmetto  to  which  he  had  been  transferred 
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from  University  City  High  School.  His  teaching  specialty  was  English. 

He  was  also  trained  in  "encounter"  group  techniques  and  considered 
himself  an  "applied  behavioral  scientist."  Although  the  course  was 
officially  titled  "Short  Stories,"  the  actual  content  of  the  course  had 
little  to  do  with  the  subject.  Rather  the  instructor  attempted  to  "self- 
actualize  students  by  presenting  them  with  situations  to  produce  a 
catharis."  He  stated  that  he  wanted  "students  to  see  their  present 
hang-ups  in  interacting  with  people  so  they  may  determine  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  their  present  habits  are  satisfactory."  He 
reported  that,  "Not  everyone  is  ready  for  this,  but  if  I can  get  through 
to  just  a few  kids  I have  accomplished  something." 

The  class  was  a mixture  of  blacks  and  whites,  males  and  females, 
and  sophmore,  juniors  and  seniors.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance 
fluctuated  from  day  to  day  due  to  absenteeism  and  course  changes.  How- 
ever, seating  diagrams  showed  enrollment  to  include  seven  black  males, 
seven  black  females,  four  white  males,  and  twelve  white  females.  These 
students  meet  for  the  "Short  Stories"  class  every  Monday  through  Friday 
during  the  last  period  of  the  day  from  1:15  p.m.  to  2:01  p.m.  The 
room  in  which  they  meet  has  a row  of  tables  on  either  side  with  a 
shorter  row  of  tables  along  the  back  wall.  The  teacher  sits  at  the 
only  table  at  the  front  of  the  room.  The  room  arrangement  is  therefore 
a horseshoe  of  tables  around  the  perimeter  of  the  room  with  one  desk 
at  the  front.  The  center  of  the  room  is  unoccupied. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester,  an  event  occurred  which 
provides  further  insights  into  the  difference  between  black  and  white 
clique  systems.  The  event  is  incidental  to  the  later  walkout  by  students 
but  is  central  to  the  larger  problem  of  peer  behavior. 
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At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  white  students  were  seated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  room  and  in  the  back  in  their  usual  small 
groupings.  The  black  students  were  led  into  the  room  by  a black 
female  who  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  two  black  females, 
Karen  M.  and  Carolyn  H.  Following  them  were  four  black  males  and 
four  or  five  more  females.  The  female  who  entered  first  turned 
and  said  to  Karen,  "You  afraid  of  that  girl?  She  said  she  wanted 
to  fight."  Karen  replied,  "I  ain't  afraid  of  that  bitch.  If  she's 
looking  for  a fight  she  can  get  it."  The  first  said,  "Ah,  ya'll 
not  going  to  fight.  If  you  were  you'd  done  done  it." 

Karen  looked  across  the  room  to  Linda  R. , motioned  to  the 
outside,  and  proceeded  out  the  door.  Linda  quickly  got  up  and 
began  walking  out.  As  she  reached  the  door,  all  the  blacks 
began  rushing  down  the  corridor.  All  whites  remained  seated 
except  for  a white  male  isolate  who  left  the  room  but  remained 
at  some  distance  from  the  group  of  blacks. 

The  teacher,  Mr.  Murphy,  seeing  the  disturbance  had  gone 
past  the  talking  stages,  got  up  out  of  his  seat  and  ran  to  the 
moving  crowd  of  blacks  and  began  questioning  the  cluster  about 
what  purpose  such  action  would  serve.  The  appearance  of  Mr. 

Murphy  stopped  the  fight,  and  all  returned  to  the  class.  The 
antagonists  were  seated  within  the  black  cluster  separated  by 
only  a few  individuals. 

Throughout  this  sequence,  only  Carolyn,  a "tight"  friend  of  Karen, 
sided  with  either  antagonist.  The  other  students  remained  neutral  but 
assumed  a more  active  role  than  spectators.  The  black  female  making 
comments  to  the  two  angry  females  helped  to  fan  the  flames  of  the 
dispute  as  did  some  of  the  other  students  to  a lesser  extent  with 
similar  comments.  The  dispute  did  not  cause  a factioning  of  the  group. 
Although  Carolyn  and  Karen  were  separated  somewhat  from  Linda,  they 
were  all  still  within  the  same  group. 

The  pattern  described  above  has  also  been  documented  and  explained 
by  Thomas  Kochman  in  an  article  entitled  "Black  American  Speech  Events 
and  a Program  for  the  Classroom"  (Cazden  et  al  1972:222-224).  Kochman 
calls  this  sort  of  verbal  goading  behavior  "signifying"  and  says  it  is 
a verbal  skill  closely  akin  and  at  times  synonymous  with  "sounding," 
i.e.,  verbally  taunting  someone.  The  purpose  of  such  behavior  is  to 
increase  the  action  when  times  are  dull  and  to  increase  the  status  of 
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the  signifier.  The  verbal  skill  of  the  signifier  is  determined  by  the 
anger  generated  by  the  comments.  When  Karen  and  Carolyn  entered  the 
room,  the  altercation  had  started  to  cool  somewhat,  but  the  anger  was 
quickly  rekindled  with  the  aid  of  those  around,  and  the  invitation  to 
fight  ensued.  Both  females  were  honor  bound  to  prove  their  lack  of 
fear  one  for  the  other  and  hence  the  resulting  invitation  to  fight. 
Without  the  intervention  of  the  teacher,  a physical  assault  would  have 
resulted.  If  the  concerned  parties  had  been  more  actively  seeking  a 
fight,  one  could  have  taken  place  out  of  sight  of  teachers  before 
entering  the  room. 

The  above  fight  sequence  contrasts  markedly  with  white  behavior 
during  fight  situations.  An  altercation  occurring  between  white  males 
will  illustrate  the  difference  more  clearly. 

The  researcher  arrived  at  school  and  immediately  noticed  the 
activity  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  school.  All  the  out  front 
students  including  those  who  are  out  front  only  infrequently  were 
present.  Furthermore,  the  students  were  huddled  in  small  groups 
around  the  front.  I went  over  to  Marvin  M.  who  was  with  three 
other  males  and  asked  what  was  happening.  He  told  me  George  C. , 
a white  male,  was  a "narc"  (police  informant).  He  said  George  had 
called  a white  female  student's  mother  and  told  the  mother  that 
her  daughter  was  involved  in  smoking  marijuana.  Furthermore,  he 
had  told  the  police  of  a number  of  students  involved  in  drug 
dealing  and  drug  use.  Marvin  said  someone  was  going  to  get  him. 

I talked  with  other  groups,  and  the  same  story  was  recounted. 

During  the  first  lunch  shift,  George  went  into  the  front  parking 
lot.  A white  male  walked  away  from  his  group  and  hit  George. 

George  immediately  ran  into  the  office. 

In  this  instance  George  had  violated  the  norms  of  the  white  student 
system  and  was  therefore  ostracized  from  all  students.  Several  students 
who  did  not  use  drugs  said  that  George  got  what  he  deserved  as  no  one 
should  be  an  informer  to  parents  or  to  police.  George's  position  in 
the  school  was  such  that  he  changed  schools  rather  than  face  the  verbal 
and  physical  assaults  he  expected. 
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While  this  situation  was  atypical  in  that  George  received  support 
from  no  one  in  the  student  system,  the  patterns  of  relationships  during 
these  crises  is  evident.  Whites  group  themselves  into  their  respective 
cliques  and  discuss  a crisis  as  a group  before  physical  action  is  taken. 
The  researcher  never  witnessed  actual  blows  being  delivered,  always 
arriving  before  or  after  the  crisis.  It  is  known  that  just  before  and 
just  after  an  altercation,  groups  pull  closely  together  as  envoys  from 
one  group  approach  another  to  exchange  information  concerning  the  crisis. 
All  groups  take  definite  sides  in  the  dispute,  and  an  altercation  be- 
tween groups--a  pattern  quite  unlike  that  of  the  black  groups  in  which 
only  tight  friends  take  sides. 

Development  of  the  Class 

Following  the  break-up  of  the  fight,  all  students  returned  to  their 
seats  and  the  business  of  initiating  class  activities  began. 

The  students  returned  to  the  seats  they  had  occupied  before 
the  confrontation,  with  the  blacks  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the 
whites  on  the  other.  Mr.  Murphy  was  sitting  on  the  table  at  the 
front  of  the  room.  He  asked  the  students  to  form  a circle  in  the 
open  space  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  the  students  complied. 

Mr.  Murphy  became  silent.  The  students  chatted  while  moving  their 
positions  and  immediately  after  but  soon  fell  silent  and  directed 
their  attention  to  the  teacher.  He  remained  silent  as  did  all 
students.  After  two  or  three  minutes,  the  white  students  began 
shifting  their  bodies  in  their  chairs  and  were  visibly  becoming 
uncomfortable.  After  five  minutes,  Mr.  Murphy  asked,  "Isn't  any- 
one going  to  say  anything,"  and  once  again  fell  silent. 

Carolyn  H.  then  got  up  and  said,  "Are  we  going  to  do  this 
shit  the  whole  year?  We're  not  going  to  learn  anything.  This  is 
a bunch  of  shit.  I'm  not  staying.  C'mon  Karen  let's  go."  Karen  M. 
got  up,  and  the  two  left  with  Carolyn  still  cursing. 

Finally  a white  female  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  silence 
asked  "Well,  what  are  we  qoinq  to  do  this  semester?" 

Mr.  Murphy  replied,  "It  depends  on  the  class." 

A white  male  asked  what  he  meant  by  that,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
replied  that  the  class  would  have  to  agree  on  what  they  would  be 
willing  to  do.  Two  more  white  males  spoke  in  turn  asking  similar 
questions. 

At  this  point,  the  teacher  said,  "The  first  thing  we  need  to 
do  is  to  get  a commitment  from  each  member  of  the  class.  Everyone 
has  to  agree  to  participate  in  whatever  activities  the  class  is 
doing.  Does  everyone  agree  to  this?" 
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Several  students  agreed.  Mr.  Murphy  said,  "Well,  lets  make 
sure  everyone  agrees.  I'll  start  by  making  a commitment  to  be 
a member  of  this  class."  He  then  proceeded  to  ask  each  individual 
in  turn  if  he  or  she  would  make  such  a commitment,  beginning  on 
his  left  with  the  black  students  and  going  around  to  the  whites 
on  his  right.  After  this  was  completed,  the  end  of  the  period  was 
nearing,  and  the  students  attention  turned  once  again  to  their 
groupings.  The  bell  was  the  signal  to  leave. 

In  the  above  account  the  class  was  officially  begun  by  the  teacher 
initiating  the  action  of  having  the  students  move  closer  together  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  The  placement  of  students  in  a smaller  area 
did  not  erase  group  boundaries  as  the  students  arranged  their  chairs 
and  bodies  so  as  to  maintain  group  identity.  Once  the  chairs  had  been 
rearranged,  the  teacher  became  silent  producing  student  discomfort. 
Later,  a verbal  protest  was  lodged  by  a black  female  and  followed  by 
two  black  students  leaving.  All  were  uncomfortable  because  the  teacher 
was  not  performing  his  established  role.  The  teacher  finally  initiated 
action  again  by  asking  if  anyone  was  going  to  say  anything.  Finally, 
a white  male  again  broke  the  silence  with  a question  designed  to  get 
the  teacher  initiating  action  which  he  did  after  repeated  questioning. 
Hence,  the  class  began  with  the  teacher  attempting  to  break  down  estab- 
lished interactional  patterns  between  teacher  and  student.  Although 
the  teacher  appeared  to  be  abdicating  his  role  as  initiator  of  action, 
he  continually  received  response  from  students.  Without  his  initiation 
class  activities  as  they  occurred  could  not  have  happened. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Murphy  began  an  attempt  to  change  inter- 
actional patterns  among  students  through  role  playing. 

After  explaining  role  playing,  Mr.  Murphy  asked  if  the  class 
would  like  to  try  role  playing.  The  response  was  affirmative. 

The  situation  was  to  be  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  in  1954.  A white 
man  is  getting  on  a bus  and  finds  a black  man  sitting  at  the  front 
Over  the  driver  is  a sign  saying  "Blacks  to  the  Back."  In  this 
role  playing  episode,  the  blacks  were  to  play  the  whites  and  the 
whites  were  to  play  the  blacks. 
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Mr.  Murphy  asked  for  volunteers  for  the. parts.  Dave  R.  was 
to  be  the  white  getting  on  the  bus,  Jay  T.  was  the  black  at  the 
front  of  the  bus.  Another  black  male  was  to  be  the  bus  driver. 
Three  other  blacks  were  chosen  to  be  whites  on  the  bus  and  four 
whites  were  chosen  to  be  blacks.  Chairs  were  arranged  to  make 
rows  of  seats  as  on  a bus. 

Dave  entered  the  area,  looked  at  Jay,  and  said,""Ni gger,  get 
out  of  my  seat,"  and  began  pulling  him  out."  Everyone  in  the  room 
began  laughing.  Dave  continued,  "Listen  nigger,  I said  get  out. 
Can't  you  read?" 

Jay  replied,  "I  ain't  getting  out. 

The  seguence  continued  with  racial  epithets  being  thrown 
back  and  forth,  and  eventually  some  swear  words  were  uttered. 

The  response  to  all  of  these  normally  tabu  words  was  laughter 
from  all  concerned.  The  action  evolved  so  that  Jay  was  arrested, 
brought  to  court  and  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  prison. 

As  the  role  playing  continued,  the  class  became  rowdier  with 
students  pushing  one  another  and  yelling.  All  members  of  the  cast 
became  caught  up  in  the  action  as  did  all  but  two  black  males  and 
two  white  females.  One  black  male  and  the  two  white  females  were 
seated  together  in  the  corner.  The  other  black  male  was  seated 
in  the  area  occupied  by  blacks  before  the  role  playing  began. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  activity,  a discussion  led 
by  Mr.  Murphy  ensued.  It  began  by  the  teacher  asking,  "What  did 
you  think  of  what  happened?" 

Dave  began  by  saying  it  was  fun,  but  the  whites  had  no  idea 
how  blacks  would  act. 

Mr.  Murphy  asked  what  stereotypes  came  out  in  the  role  playing 
and  if  these  stereotypes  really  operated  in  the  classroom. 

The  discussion  was  dominated  by  the  blacks,  especially  Dave 
and  Carl.  What  came  out  in  this  discussion  was  that  both  blacks 
and  whites  operated  on  the  same  stereotypes  with  only  the  racial 
label  changed.  The  blacks  said  there  were  "good  whites  and  bad 
whites"  and  the  main  problem  in  starting  discussions  with  whites 
is  that  there  is  no  way  to  tell  the  good  ones  from  the  bad.  The 
whites  made  exactly  the  same  statements  about  blacks. 
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The  first  classroom  encounter  introduces  many  of  the  class  personnel. 
However,  a more  complete  introduction  of  each  student's  interactional 
habits  is  useful  for  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the  class. 

As  has  been  said,  the  class  is  composed  of  seven  black  males,  seven 
black  females,  four  white  males,  and  twelve  white  females.  The  students 
represent  the  top  three  class  grades.  Each  student  takes  a greater  or 
lesser  role  in  class  activities,  and  the  amount  of  an  individual's 
participation  is  correlated  with  his  position  within  the  clique  and 
institutional  system  (see  Figure  15). 

Dave  P.,  Carl  G. , Randy  R. , and  Adrian  C.  are  vocal  black  males. 

Dave  takes  a dominant  role  in  organizing  and  carrying  through  any  class 
activities.  In  discussions  he  speaks  first  and  most  frequently.  His 
high  degree  of  participation  is  a reflection  of  his  high  status  within 
the  institutional  system.  A formal  validation  of  his  status  is  his 
position  as  president  of  his  class  grade.  Carl  stays  close  to  Dave 
spatially  and  in  terms  of  activity  but  responds  to  Dave's  initiation. 
Kenneth  is  on  the  basketball  team  but  is  not  a starter  which  indicates 
something  about  his  social  position  within  the  school.  Randy  does  not 
actively  participate  in  any  school  related  activities.  His  recognition 
comes  from  his  ability  to  take  on  a clown  role.  Randy  refuses  to 
participate  in  class  activities  and  discussions,  but  during  these 
activities  he  makes  verbal  comments  derogatory  of  the  action  or  the 
participants.  At  times,  Dave  or  Carl  tell  him  to  stop  interrupting  and 
he  obeyes. 

Adrian,  the  other  black  male  active  in  class  activities,  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  pattern  of  black/white  separation  and  indeed 
to  clique  patterns  at  the  school.  He  sits  with  two  white  females  at 
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a table  between  the  white  and  black  areas.  He  associates  with  both 
blacks  and  whites,  but  his  major  clique  affiliations  are  with  a group 
of  whites  who  are  in  the  art  program  at  the  school.  Adrian's  activities 
in  the  performing  and  fine  arts  makes  him  highly  visible  to  all  in  the 
school.  Hence  it  would  be  expected  that  his  status  within  the  black 
clique  system  would  be  rather  high,  but  his  lack  of  associations  with 
other  blacks  coupled  with  his  frequent  associations  with  whites  puts 
him  on  the  periphery  of  both  systems.  His  friendships  evolve  from  his 
numerous  activities,  but  unlike  most  blacks  in  similar  positions,  his 
association  with  whites  extends  to  informal  activities  in  and  out  of 
school.  However,  his  formal  activities  place  him  at  the  top  of  his 
class. 

Adrian's  institutional  activities  as  leader  of  the  band  and  his 
excellence  in  art  have  allowed  him  to  develop  a number  of  associations 
with  both  blacks  and  whites,  and  he  thus  becomes  a linkage  between  the 
two  systems.  But  his  position  as  a linkage  between  informal  systems 
cannot  develop  extensively  as  he  must  align  with  either  the  white  or 
the  black  system.  He  has  the  most  informal  associations  outside  his 
ethnic  group  of  any  student  in  the  school. 

The  other  three  black  males  are  a terminal  class  and  do  not  initiate 
action  at  any  time.  One  student,  Marvin  R, spends  his  time  with  Dave 
and  Carl  who  on  rare  occasions  would  separate  themselves  from  the  main 
group  of  blacks.  The  other  two  stay  with  the  majority  of  blacks.  They 
do  not  initiate  action  nor  take  part  in  class  discussions  even  when 
prevailed  upon.  They  parti cipate  in  role  playing  activities  but  only  in 
minor  roles. 

The  black  females  participate  very  little  in  class  activities,  a 
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pattern  uncommon  at  the  school.  It  occurs  in  this  class  because  of  the 
social  personalities  of  the  black  females  in  the  room.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  females  who  were  in  the  class  for  only  the  first  day,  none 
of  the  black  females  are  initiators  of  action.  One  of  them,  Linda, 
is  known  for  her  skill  at  plaiting  hair,  an  activity  she  continues  in 
class.  To  engage  in  this  task  she  often  stands  while  all  others  are 
seated  so  she  can  more  easily  reach  the  hair  she  is  plaiting.  Like 
Randy,  she  does  not  participate  in  any  of  the  class  activities  but 
unlike  Randy  she  is  not  disruptive.  The  other  females,  Sonja  K. , 

Marian  L. , Kim  G. , Ruth  T. , Caroline  W. , and  Jane  N.  participate  in 
role  playing  when  requested  but  do  not  engage  in  class  discussions. 

Among  the  whites,  the  most  active  class  participants  are  Jay  T. , 

Dan  L. , and  Suzanne  B.  Jay  does  not  always  attend  class  but  when 
present  he  tries  to  dominate  the  class  and  if  ignored  becomes  disruptive. 
He  is  one  of  the  "out  front"  students  and  consequently  is  a low  status 
individual  known  for  frequently  violating  school  rules.  Furthermore, 
he  is  on  the  periphery  of  the  out  front  students  in  that  he  is  not 
attached  to  any  one  clique.  His  frequent  attempts  at  initiating  action 
are  ignored  or  scorned.  Jay's  activities  in  the  classroom  follow  a 
similar  course. 

Dan  is  a usually  quiet  student  who  does  well  in  his  courses.  All 
of  his  free  time  is  spent  with  his  ninth  grade  girl  friend.  He  rarely 
associates  with  any  of  the  males  in  his  class.  Although  he  does  not 
take  an  extremely  active  part  in  role  playing,  he  is  always  active  in 
class  discussions.  Dan  signed  up  for  the  course  because  Mr.  Murphy 
was  teaching  it,  and  he  wished  to  have  another  class  taught  by  him. 

Suzanne  is  not  an  academically  successful  student  nor  is  she  highly 
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active  in  the  school  social  life.  However,  in  this  class  she  attempts 
to  organize  people  for  role  playing  and  always  comments  during  discussions. 

The  other  whites  are  among  the  terminal  class  in  all  activities. 

They  do  not  initiate  any  action.  The  two  white  females  who  sit  with 
Adrian  do  not  participate  in  any  class  activities.  They  respond  to 
the  initiation  of  Adrian  who  announces  his  disapproval  of  the  role 
playing  and  loosely  organized  class  activities.  Two  white  females  who 
sit  at  the  back  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  our  white  females 
who  sit  together  on  the  side  of  the  room  talk  within  their  respective 
groups  and  do  not  participate  in  any  class  activities.  The  other  two 
students  in  the  room  are  white  males  who  sit  somewhat  separate  from 
one  another  and  from  the  remainder  of  the  students. 

From  this  cursory  description  of  students,  we  can  better  analyze 
the  significance  of  the  assignment  of  roles.  Dave,  the  most  frequent 
originator  of  action  among  students  of  either  ethnic  group,  was  chosen 
to  play  the  major  white  part  while  Jay,  a white  student  who  is  unsuccessful 
in  the  institutional  network,  was  chosen  to  play  the  black  refusing  to 
yield  his  seat.  Dave's  use  of  the  term  "nigger"  in  his  initial  state- 
ment brought  a loud  laughing  response  from  others  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  use  of  words  normally  tabu  within  institutionally  related 
activities.  These  words  included  racial  epithets  and  cursing.  Following 
the  use  of  forbidden  language  came  the  use  of  other  behaviors  normally 
disallowed  in  the  classroom  including  loud  speech  and  minor  scuffling. 
Scuffling  began  when  Dave  pulled  Jay  from  his  seat  and  continued  as 
Carl  and  Jerry  assisted  Dave. 

The  discussion  following  this  exercise  proved  fruitful  for  under- 
standing expected  classroom  behavior  and  racial  stereotyping.  Adrian, 
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who  had  entered  the  scene  and  quickly  retired  from  it,  was  asked  by 
Murphy  why  he  did  not  participate.  George  replied,  "Because  it  got  too 
rowdy.  There  should  be  more  control."  This  statement  was  reiterated 
to  the  researcher  a number  of  times  not  only  by  George  but  also  by  Dave, 
Jerry,  and  Carl.  Each  said  something  to  the  effect,  "Mr.  Murphy  is  a 
nice  guy,  maybe  too  nice.  He  lets  people  run  over  him.  Why  if  I were 
a teacher  and  kids  acted  like  we  do  sometimes  I would  break  their 
heads."  Hence  all  the  black  students  interviewed  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  teacher  was  not  exercising  his  responsibilities 
appropriately.  For  them,  a classroom  should  be  ordered  so  that  all 
students  sat  in  place  reasonably  quietly  while  working  on  assigned 
tasks.  Several  times  Mr.  Murphy  was  asked,  "Hey,  why  don't  you  give 
us  some  real  work  like  a book  to  read  or  something?"  Blacks  verbalized 
this  same  disapproval  of  class  activities  before  the  walkout  whereas 
the  whites  did  not. 

Racial  stereotypes,  a topic  not  broached  in  any  other  class,  was 
a frequent  topic  of  discussion.  From  the  initial  discussion,  it  became 
obvious  that  both  blacks  and  whites  were  operating  on  essentially  the 
same  stereotypes.  Blacks  said  whites  did  not  know  how  blacks  acted 
and  whites  said  the  same  about  blacks.  Blacks  said  there  were  "good 
whites  and  bad  whites"  and  that  blacks  were  reticent  in  establishing 
relationships  with  whites  because  they  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
whites  can  be  approached.  Whites  said  precisely  the  same  about  blacks. 
Both  groups  are  saying  in  effect  that  blacks  and  whites  do  not  establish 
informal  relationships  in  the  school  because  each  ethnic  group  has 
patterns  of  behavior  not  understood  by  the  other  ethnic  group.  Ap- 
proaching someone  of  a different  ethnic  group  therefore  becomes  difficult. 
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In  addition  to  role  playing  and  discussion  Mr.  Murphy  provides 
written  assignments.  Early  in  the  term,  one  assignment  is  to  draw  a 
map  from  a written  set  of  directions.  Students  quickly  divide  into 
groups  similar  to  those  described  for  the  ninth  grade  English  class. 

They  separate  themselves  along  racial  lines,  and  the  whites  further 
divide  themselves  according  to  sex  and  clique.  The  exception  is 
George  and  the  two  white  females  who  sit  with  him. 

Later,  after  several  discussions  about  racial  stereotyping  and 
interracial  cooperation,  Dave  accompanied  by  Carl  and  Jerry  frequently 
sat  near  Dan,  Suzanne,  and  one  other  white  female  before  class  and 
when  working  on  assignments.  After  spending  some  time  on  the  previously 
all  white  side  of  the  room,  the  black  students  moved  back  to  the  black 
side.  No  whites  ever  approached  the  table  of  black  students.  However, 
a precedent  of  interracial  cooperation  was  being  established.  This 
cooperation  was  short  lived  however  as  the  walkout  occurred.  Although 
the  researcher  was  aware  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Murphy  due 
to  his  failure  in  strictly  controlling  the  class,  the  walkout  was  an 
unanticipated  event  and  occurred  on  a day  the  researcher  was  absent. 

The  rather  sketchy  account  of  the  event  told  by  students  and  teacher 
indicated  that  Mr.  Murphy  had  planned  another  role  playing  topic  for 
the  day.  Dave  stood  and  said  he  did  not  wish  to  participate  in  any 
more  role  playing,  since  he  had  enrolled  in  the  course  to  read  short 
stories.  After  the  speech,  he  left  the  room  followed  by  all  other 
blacks  except  Adrian  who  soon  left  accompanied  by  the  two  white  females 
with  whom  he  sits.  The  white  students  followed  the  example  of  the 
blacks.  All  went  to  the  gym,  milled  about  for  a few  minutes,  and 
returned  to  the  classroom. 
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Classroom  interaction  after  the  brief  demonstration  was  reestablished 
according  to  usual  school  patterns.  Whites  returned  to  their  position  on 
one  side  of  the  room  and  were  divided  by  sex  and  clique.  Blacks  occupied 
tables  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  whites.  In  lieu  of  role 
playing  and  class  discussions,  Mr.  Murphy  provided  a number  of  books  for 
students  to  read  and  projects  for  them  to  work  on.  Unlike  most  classes, 
however,  he  did  not  assign  specific  work  for  students  to  do  but  rather  a 
number  of  things  from  which  they  could  choose.  Students  also  had  the 
option  of  going  to  the  library  or  working  on  an  assignment  from  another 
class.  In  brief,  they  could  engage  in  any  activity  they  wished  as  long 
as  the  noise  level  did  not  disturb  adjacent  classes. 

All  students  encountered  at  the  school  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  at  least  one  class,  but  this  is  the  only  known  example  of  students 
leaving  a class  as  a protest.  Obviously  the  students'  unconventional 
reaction  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  unconventional  nature  of  the  class  which 
began  on  the  first  day  and  continued  until  the  walkout.  The  return  of 
the  students  to  class  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  interactional 
patterns  similar  to  those  in  other  classes.  In  this  case,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  established  institutional  patterns  are  not  simply  imposed 
on  students  from  higher  levels  but  are  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system. 

Summary 

A comparison  of  social  relations  in  several  classrooms  indicates 
the  pattern  of  customary  interaction  in  institutional  activities.  There 
is  some  variation  resulting  from  differences  in  teaching  techniques. 
However,  neither  students  nor  teachers  are  permitted  to  deviate  from  a 
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basic  pattern.  Voluntary  racial  separation  characterizes  all  classroom 
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situations.  Sexual  separation  among  whites  is  more  apparent  than  among 
blacks.  Whites  sit  in  small  groups,  each  separating  itself  from  similar 
groups  by  leaving  a small  space  between  groups.  Blacks  in  most  classes 
either  sit  in  one  large  group,  or  in  smaller  groups  which  coalesce 
into  one  larger  group  for  cooperative  efforts. 

An  exception  to  the  pattern  of  group  coalescence  of  blacks  occurs 
in  the  advanced  class.  This  class  also  provides  an  exception  to  the 
usual  racial  separation.  Although  seating  among  advanced  students 
indicates  racial  and  sexual  separation,  closer  scrutiny  of  interaction 
patterns  reveals  that  the  overriding  consideration  in  the  development 
of  classroom  networks  is  academic  performance.  The  best  students, 
black,  white,  male,  and  female,  sit  near  one  another  and  engage  in 
discussions.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  directs  her  attention  to  the 
better  students.  This  pattern  is  in  keeping  with  earlier  observations 
of  the  development  of  interracial  relationships  in  institutionally 
related  activities  among  students  who  do  well  academically  and  are 
members  of  several  extracurri cul ar  activities. 

A peer  advisory  system  developed  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Assistance 
relationships  did  not  cross  racial  lines.  The  example  clearly  demon- 
strates that  decreasing  the  superordination  of  the  teacher  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  disorganization  in  the  class.  Rather  students 
can  and  do  develop  interactional  habits  which  aid  the  learning  process. 
Increased  peer  participation  characterized  all  art  courses. 

Classroom  situations  in  which  the  teacher  deviates  from  expected 
teacher  behavior  can  result  in  problems.  Indeed,  students  can  prevent 
the  teacher  from  straying  too  far  from  expected  behavioral  norms.  In 
Mr.  Murphy's  class,  for  example,  students  blocked  the  teacher  from 
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changing  traditional  patterns  by  refusing  to  participate  in  class 
activities. 

All  classrooms  demonstrate  that  students  arrive  as  participants 
in  an  informal  peer  system.  Moreover,  differences  in  black  and  white 
student  clique  organization  are  evident.  However,  clique  structures 
are  modified  in  institutional  activity.  The  modification  of  peer 
structures  varies  with  the  pedagogical  techniques  employed.  Advanced 
classes,  athletics,  art  classes,  and  music  classes  are  characterized 
by  the  development  of  institutionally  specific  peer  systems  of  behavior. 


CHAPTER  6 


PALMETTO  VS.  FORREST  PARK:A  RITE  OF  INTENSIFICATION 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  all  three  organizational  subsystems 
of  the  white  clique  system,  the  black  clique  system,  and  the  institutional 
system  may  be  seen  operating  more  clearly  in  unison  than  at  an  inter- 
scholastic football  contest.  Football  players,  cheerleaders,  and  band 
members  train  within  the  institutional  system  in  order  to  develop  the 
synchronization  necessary  for  satisfactory  performance  in  each  area. 

Black  spectators  participate  in  the  event  within  the  behavioral  patterns 
set  forth  for  the  black  clique  system  while  white  spectators  participate 
within  those  of  the  white  clique  system. 

An  account  of  one  game  including  the  preliminary  preparation  for 
the  actual  game  will  document  the  coexistence  and  intermingling  of  the 
three  subsystems.  The  factor  of  community  involvement  is  also  evident 
in  the  participation  of  students'  parents  and  provides  data  on  the 
existence  of  similar  behavior  outside  the  school.  The  game  chosen  as 
an  example  is  the  last  football  game  of  the  season,  and  it  is  played 
between  Palmetto  High  School  and  cross  town  rival  Forrest  Park. 

Rites  of  Intensification 

The  beginning  of  the  school  year  is  a period  during  which  teachers, 
students,  and  parents  must  alter  social  relationships  established  during 
the  summer  months  in  order  to  conform  to  the  new  social  demands  of  the 
school.  Within  universities,  colleges  and  high  schools,  the  early 
period  in  the  transition  of  social  relationships  is  commonly  marked  by 
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weekly  athletic  rituals  which  bring  together  all  segments  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  rituals  surrounding  football  heighten  activities  among 
institution  members,  present  an  occasion  to  parade  the  symbols  of  the 
institution,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  reaffirm 
institutionally  appropriate  behavior  patterns.  Rituals  with  the  above 
characteristics  are  known  in  anthropological  literature  as  "rites  of 
intensification."  According  to  Chappie  and  Coon: 

...The  principal  characteristics  of  these  ceremonies  is  that 
they  accompany  a change  in  the  interaction  rate  within  an  in- 
stitution or  group  of  institutions,  and  provide  a dramatic 
representation  of  the  habitual  relationships  of  the  individuals 
in  the  sets  of  which  the  system  is  composed. 

This  acting  out  of  the  ordered  interaction  of  the  members 
has  the  effect  of  reinforcing  or  intensifying  their  habitual 
relations,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  their  conditioned  re- 
sponses  In  the  technical  (physiological)  sense,  the  per- 

formance of  these  rites  prevents  the  extinction  of  habits 

(orders  of  actions)  to  which  the  individual  has  been  trained 

...These  periodic  ceremonies  have  a wealth  of  symbolism 
associated  with  them.  It  can  be  shown  that  each  symbol  used 
refers  to  the  contexts  of  the  interactions  of  the  celebrants 
in  their  institutions  (1942:507-508). 

Chappie  and  Coon  here  provide  an  explanation  of  why  rites  of  inten- 
sification are  likely  to  occur  at  times  of  crisis.  It  is  crisis 
situations  which  are  likely  to  cause  upsets  in  the  established  equilib- 
rium, and  the  ritual  serves  to  reestablish  and  reaffirm  old  patterns 
and  allow  for  the  recognition  of  any  alterations  of  old  patterns. 

Within  schools,  interscholastic  competition  ostensibly  provides  an 
external  crisis  which  is  met  by  the  entire  school.  However  in  looking 
at  the  different  areas  of  competition  it  is  readily  apparent  that  in 
American  society  football  contests  command  the  attention  and  participation 
of  greater  numbers  of  people  than  any  other  sport.  Rites  of  intensi- 
fication theory  provides  an  explanation.  The  crises  during  football 
season  are  twofold:  one,  the  external  threat  of  being  defeated  by  out- 
siders; and  two,  the  problems  associated  with  altering  social  relations 
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during  the  early  part  of  the  academic  year.  Meeting  these  crises  commands 
the  attention  of  all  resulting  in  large  numbers  of  participants.  Similar 
crises  do  not  present  themselves  until  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
institution  members  are  preparing  to  leave  the  school  for  the  summer 
months.  This  final  period  is  likewise  marked  by  numerous  ritual  events 
including  awards  assemblies,  an  athletic  banquet,  and  graduation. 

The  amount  of  ritual  surrounding  crisis  situations  has  been  shown 
by  fieldworkers  as  early  as  Malinowski  (1922)  to  increase  with  the  amount 
of  pressure  felt  by  society.  Using  amount  of  ritual  as  a measure  of 
crisis,  the  football  clash  between  Palmetto  and  Forrest  Park  must  be 
viewed  as  an  important  event.  In  addition  to  the  ritual  associated 
with  a usual  football  contest,  there  is  added  ritual  because  of  the 
extra  rivalry  between  Palmetto  and  cross  town  Forrest  Park.  Also  this 
game  was  the  last  of  the  season  and  the  last  game  ever  for  graduating 
seniors. 

In  order  to  meet  a societal  crisis,  be  it  a seasonal  change,  a 
planned  war,  or  a football  game,  the  members  of  the  society  come  together 
to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  one  another.  To  do  so  society  relies 
upon  allegiance  to  sacred  symbols  and  the  telling  of  appropriate  myths. 

For  example,  the  Memorial  Day  celebration  of  Yankee  City  described  by 
Lloyd  Warner  (1962)  brought  together  all  segments  of  the  community, 
but  only  within  the  boundaries  of  socially  appropriate  behavior. 

Memorial  Day  ceremonies  could  be  divided  into  four  phases: 

During  the  year  separate  rituals  are  held  by  many  associations 
for  their  dead,  and  many  of  these  activities  are  connected  with 
later  Memorial  Day  events.  In  the  second  phase,  preparations  are 
made  during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  for  the  ceremony  itself, 
and  some  of  the  associations  perform  public  rituals.  The  third 
phase  consists  of  scores  of  rituals  held  in  all  the  cemeteries, 
churches,  and  halls  of  the  associations.  These  rituals  consist 
of  speeches  and  highly  ceremonial ized  behavior.  They  last  for  two 
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days  and  are  climaxed  by  the  fourth  and  last  phase,  in  which  all 
the  separate  organizations,  with  their  members  in  uniform  or  with 
fitting  insignia,  marching  through  the  town,  visit  the  shrines  and 
monuments  of  the  hero  dead,  and  finally,  enter  the  cemetery.  Here 
dozens  of  ceremonies  are  held,  most  of  them  highly  symbolic  and 
formalized  (1962:9). 

Hence  the  ritual  begins  with  individual  associations  engaging  in 
ceremonies  and  preparing  for  Memorial  Day,  and  the  ritual  reaches  a 
climax  on  Memorial  Day  with  the  coming  together  of  all  segments  of  the 
community.  But,  as  Warner  goes  on  to  describe,  even  during  the  Memorial 
Day  procession  to  and  from  the  cemeteries,  association  members  remain 
together  indicating  lines  of  cleavage  as  well  as  existing  community 
sol i dari ties . 

Analysis  of  the  football  contest  between  Palmetto  and  Forrest  Park 
may  also  be  divided  into  various  segments.  Many  weeks  before  the  game, 
football  players  and  coaches  begin  practicing  as  do  cheerleaders  and 
band  members.  During  this  phase,  all  are  gearing  up  for  a season  of 
football  related  activities  rather  than  specifically  preparing  for  the 
Forrest  Park  game.  However,  this  early  training  is  essential  for  all 
games.  The  second  phase  begins  the  week  before  the  game  and  consists 
of  reaffirming  the  depth  of  the  rivalry  through  tales  of  previous  athletic 
battles  and  stories  of  personal  clashes  with  Forrest  Park  students.  The 
climax  of  this  phase  comes  the  day  of  the  game  at  the  pep  rally  held  in 
the  school  gym  during  the  last  class  period  preceding  the  game.  The 
third  phase  is  the  game  itself.  The  final  phase  is  the  celebration 
following  the  game.  A detailed  account  of  the  activities  surrounding 
each  of  these  phases  of  this  rite  of  intensification  will  further 
elaborate  clique  structures  while  adding  the  institutional  structure 
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Football  Practice 

Within  the  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly  rhythm  of  football  practice, 
a pattern  of  behavior  emerges  in  which  black  and  white  students  come 
together  and  leave  behind  established  clique  patterns  while  operating 
within  an  adult  directed  institutional  activity  for  the  duration  of 
the  practice.  The  end  of  practice  is  clearly  marked  by  the  reemergence 
of  clique  specific  interactional  patterns  with  an  accompanying  abandon- 
ment of  institutional  behavior.  The  practice  sessions  observed  include 
preseason  spring  training  and  regular  in  season  sessions. 

Because  team  personnel  are  also  members  of  the  informal  social 
system,  it  is  necessary  to  first  describe  the  social  characteristics 
of  age,  race  and  status  of  these  persons  so  that  a more  thorough 
understanding  of  how  the  behavioral  patterns  fit  into  the  social 
organizations  at  the  school  can  be  obtained. 

The  team  is  composed  of  student  players,  teacher  coaches,  and 
student  managers.  The  players  include  twenty-six  blacks  and  eleven 
whites.  There  are  also  two  white  student  managers.  These  numbers  make 
it  sound  as  though  the  proportion  of  blacks  is  much  too  high  considering 
their  numbers  in  the  school.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  overall 
school  population  is  forty-five  percent  black  and  fifty-five  percent 
white. 

However,  when  the  composition  of  the  team  by  class  grade  is  given, 
the  number  of  blacks  is  not  as  disproportionate  as  it  first  seems.  On 
the  team  are  twenty-one  seniors,  fifteen  juniors,  and  one  sophomore. 

Of  the  seniors,  eighteen  are  black  and  three  are  white.  Eight  juniors 
are  black  and  seven  are  white  while  the  one  sophomore  is  white.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  the  senior  class  and  forty-eight  percent  of  the  junior 
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class  are  black.  Thus  the  blacks  are  somewhat  over  represented  on  the 
football  team  when  compared  with  their  numbers  at  the  school.  However 
the  discrepancy  is  not  as  large  as  it  first  appears  when  .the  composition 
of  the  school  by  class  grade  is  examined.  The  major  discrepancy  is  in 
the  low  number  of  white  seniors  on  the  team. 

Explanations  for  the  discrepancy  are  twofold.  One  is  a matter  of 
historical  development  of  the  school,  and  the  other  is  the  importance 
of  athletics  in  the  clique  system.  As  noted  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
community  and  student  sentiment  include  the  perception  that  Palmetto  is 
to  some  degree  a replacement  for  the  now  closed  all-black  high  school. 
Therefore,  there  is  a tendency  for  blacks  to  dominate  the  school  and  to 
be  more  active  in  school  athletics. 

The  other  explanation  centers  on  the  importance  of  athletics  in 
each  clique  system.  Blacks  are  slightly  overly  represented  in  all 
sports  except  golf  and  tennis.  Thus  blacks  are  more  active  in  terms 
of  percentages  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  and  weightlifting. 
Since  demonstration  of  physical  ability  is  such  an  integral  part  of  the 
evaluative  system  adhered  to  by  members  of  the  black  clique  system,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  participate  more  heavily  than  do  whites. 

Whites  also  gain  prestige  in  the  institutional  system  by  being 
successful  in  athletic  endeavors.  However,  the  dynamics  of  the  white 
clique  system  mean  that  the  translation  of  this  recognition  into  the 
informal  clique  system  is  a slower  process.  The  result  is  that  peers 
offer  less  reward  to  whites  than  to  blacks  for  participation  in  athletics. 

Besides  student  players,  the  team  includes  two  student  managers. 

Their  responsibilities  include  seeing  to  the  equipment  needs  of  team 
members,  taping  wrists  and  ankles  of  players  before  games,  and  attending 
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to  any  minor  scrapes  and  bruises  of  players.  The  actual  selection 
process  for  these  individuals  is  unknown  except  that  it  is  the  head 
coach's  decision  to  choose  persons  for  the  positions  from  a number  of 
vol unteers. 

The  other  category  of  personnel  necessary  for  an  interscholastic 
varsity  football  team  is  the  coaching  staff.  At  Palmetto  there  is  a 
head  coach  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  entire  team  including 
players,  managers,  and  other  coaches.  In  addition,  there  is  an  offen- 
sive line  coach,  an  offensive  backfield  coach,  and  a defensive  coach. 

Each  is  responsible  for  players  operating  within  the  above  specialties. 

These  then  are  the  personnel  coming  together  to  form  a team  to 
play  ball  games.  There  are  thirty-seven  players  of  which  twenty-one 
are  black  and  sixteen  are  white.  There  are  two  student  managers.  The 
coaching  staff  consists  of  a white  head  coach,  two  white  assistants, 
and  a black  assistant.  In  order  to  engage  opponents  a system  of 
behavior  has  to  be  worked  out  to  insure  synchonization  among  all  team 
members.  It  is  the  purpose  of  practice  sessions  to  accomplish  this 
task. 

The  Practice  Sessions 

Preparation  for  the  game  begins  a week  before  kick-off.  Spring 
training  commences  in  May  and  precedes  the  fall  football  season.  It 
provides  coaches  an  opportunity  to  teach  prospective  players  fundamental 
football  techniques;  evaluate  talent  for  the  upcoming  season;  reestablish 
proper  interactional  sequences  among  veteran  players,  and  teach  new- 
comers the  expected  behavior.  The  practice  sessions  during  spring 
training  are  similar  to  those  during  the  season  and  hence  a description 
of  practice  for  any  time  period  is  explanatory  of  the  whole  process. 
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The  importance  of  spring  training  is  that  players  can  be  more  quickly 
molded  into  a unit  in  the  fall  because  of  the  previous  experience  of 
working  together  during  spring  training. 

By  the  end  of  the  football  season,  practice  has  become  a rather 
standardized  and  routinized  affair.  Each  coach,  trainer,  and  player 
knows  his  responsibilities,  and  a gesture  from  a coach  is  all  that  is 
required  for  players  to  begin  drills  or  break  into  squads  on  separate 
parts  of  the  field.  The  practice  routine  breaks  into  six  divisions: 
prepractice  activities;  warm-up;  fundamental  drills;  scrimmage;  coach's 
talk,  and  dressing  in.  Each  segment  is  marked  by  a change  in  inter- 
action patterns  among  players  and  coaches. 

Football  players  arrange  their  class  schedules  so  that  the  last 
class  period  of  the  day  is  spent  on  the  football  field.  Soon  after  the 
bell  rings  signaling  students  to  move  to  their  last  class,  football 
players  begin  arriving  singly  and  in  groups  of  two  or  three  at  the 
locker  room  designated  for  varsity  athletes  only.  Here  each  player 
has  a locker  containing  his  practice  uniform.  Players  quietly  put  on 
their  padded  pants  and  a t-shirt  over  which  shoulder  pads  are  placed. 
Players  then  move  outside  to  benches  along  the  walkway  (see  Figure  16). 
At  this  point  racial  separation  is  still  evident. 

At  the  benches,  each  person  asks  another  to  pull  his  jersey  over 
the  bulky  shoulder  pads.  At  no  time  was  a black  observed  aiding  a 
white  in  donning  a jersey  or  a white  a black.  One  bench  is  used  by 
black  students,  and  black/white  separation  continues  as  conversations 
include  the  weather  for  the  day's  practice,  how  strenuous  previous 
practice  sessions  have  been,  and  how  strenuous  that  day's  session  is 
likely  to  be.  Thus  students  are  beginning  to  make  the  transition  from 
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operating  within  clique  systems  to  participating  in  the  upcoming  performance 
in  the  institutional  system. 

Prepractice  activities  end  with  the  initiation  of  warm-up  drills 
by  the  defensive  line  coach  who  signals  the  actual  beginning  of  practice 
and  alters  interactions.  As  soon  as  the  coach  motions  toward  the  field, 
players  trot  onto  the  grass  and  line  up  without  regard  to  racial  affili- 
ation. Once  in  place,  students  begin  slapping  their  knees  until  all 
are  in  line.  At  this  time,  a team  cocaptain  who  is  facing  the  other 
players  shouts.  At  this  signal,  other  players  respond  by  clapping  their 
hands,  shouting  in  unison , and  becoming  quiet.  Two  players,  a defensive 
back  and  a quarterback,  face  the  squad  and  lead  the  others  in  warm-up 
exercises.  These  drills  are  designed  to  stretch  the  playerd  muscles 
and  to  decrease  the  chances  of  muscle  pulls  once  harder  practice  begins. 

The  cocaptains  proceed  through  a series  of  exercises. 

In  addition  to  stretching  muscles,  this  period  functions  to  signal 
individuals  that  each  person  is  now  a part  of  a team.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a coach  having  the  players  line  up  and  then  having  them  respond  to 
initiation  from  peers  who  lead  the  exercises.  Verbal  instruction  is 
unnecessary  as  each  player  watches  the  leaders,  but  verbal  activity 
occurs  as  the  players  count  the  number  of  exercises  in  unison.  This 
whole  procedure  initiates  a process  in  which  all  players  respond  in 
concert  to  nonverbal  instructions  from  an  adult  coach  and  from  peers 
without  regard  to  racial  identification. 

Calisthenics  end  as  the  other  assistant  coaches  come  outside  from 
their  office.  Players  divide  themselves  according  to  specialty-- 
offensive  backs,  offensive  line,  and  defense.  Each  group  is  given  a 
signal  from  its  specialty  coach  which  directs  the  group  to  an  assigned 
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portion  of  the  field.  Each  unit  then  goes  through  another  brief  warm- 
up (see  Figure  17).  Offensive  backs  run  around  the  field  once  and  return 
to  the  goalposts.  Offensive  linemen  go  to  the  blocking  area,  and  the 
defensive  players  go  to  run  tires.  This  portion  of  practice  drills  is 
concerned  with  fundamental  techniques  such  as  ball  handling,  blocking, 
and  tackling.  During  this  period  players  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
determination  and  a desire  to  play  by  volunteering  for  any  drill. 

Coaches  admonish  players,  "Don't  be  last.  Don't  be  last.  Okay,  show 
me  who  wants  to  play  football."  First  team  players  volunteer  frequently 
while  the  others  have  to  be  coaxed  into  being  more  aggressive  participants. 

Since  muscles  are  loosened  prior  to  breaking  into  squads,  the  major 
purpose  served  by  warm-up  within  the  squad  is  to  initiate  the  students 
to  working  as  a group.  With  preliminaries  complete,  players  begin 
drills  clearly  associated  with  developing  timing  and  conditioning.  Also, 
players  are  instilled  with  a common  set  of  beliefs.  Hard  work  is  expected, 
and  aggressiveness  is  rewarded.  The  repetition  of  drills  over  and  over  and 
the  use  of  all  the  strength  one  has,  coupled  with  a willingness  to  jump  in 
and  do  more  before  others  volunteer,  makes  a good  athlete  a great  one. 

Team  leaders  are  those  who  can  inspire  others  to  work  harder.  These 
shared  values  provide  the  individuals  with  a common  purpose  during 
practice  and  integrate  all  within  an  institutional  frame  of  reference. 

During  this  portion  of  practice,  players  learn  cooperative  tech- 
niques necessary  for  a team  effort.  Quarterbacks  practice  handing  the 
ball  to  other  backs  and  passing  the  ball  to  receivers.  Linemen  are 
pitted  against  one  another  to  learn  proper  blocking  techniques.  They 
also  have  to  praetice  hitting  and  moving  a long  and  heavy  sled  in  unison. 
All  these  drills  are  designed  to  develop  technical  proficiency  of 
athletes  both  individually  and  as  a group. 
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FIGURE  17 


The  Practice  Field 
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Interaction  among  players  is  markedly  different  from  the  prior  stages 
of  practice.  Team  members  have  been  divided  according  to  specialty  and 
are  working  on  the  basis  of  talent  rather  than  race  or  clique  affiliation. 
Praise  is  given  by  coaches  and  players  to  whomever  executes  moves  well. 
Coaches  also  chastise  players  for  poor  performances. 

Hence  practice  within  each  specialty  demonstrates  how  individuals 
are  molded  into  squads  with  shared  values.  Each  squad  learns  individual 
skills  and  how  to  synchronize  those  skills  with  others.  They  also 
internalize  a value  system  which  is  acted  out  as  players  prove  their 
desire  to  play  and  their  aggressiveness  in  the  ways  detailed. 

The  head  coach's  entrance  onto  the  center  of  the  field  signals  the 
end  of  this  portion  of  practice  and  the  beginning  of  the  scrimmage  phase. 
All  players  and  coaches  congregate  around  Coach  Johnson  who  describes 
the  formations  he  expects  Forrest  Park  to  use  and  explains  to  the  assembled 
group  the  formations  to  be  used  against  Forrest  Park. 

Upon  completion  of  game  plans,  the  head  coach  instructs  the  other 
coaches  to  line  up  offensive  and  defensive  squads  to  practice  plays. 

With  only  a shout  from  the  other  coaches,  players  line  up  in  position 
ready  to  practice  a play.  The  head  coach  repeats  the  formations  to  be 
used  and  instructs  the  players  to  "walk  through  the  play  on  two."  The 
quarterback  yells,  "Down.  Set!  Hit!,  hit!"  at  which  time  the  center 
hands  the  ball  to  the  quarterback,  and  the  squads  carry  out  their  assign- 
ments . 

The  head  coach  blows  a whistle  and  play  stops.  At  this  point, 
each  coach  shouts  at  individuals  who  carried  out  the  assignment  incor- 
rectly. For  example,  the  offensive  line  coach  yells  at  a linemen  to 
stay  low  when  blocking  and  begins  pushing  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
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players.  After  explaining  the  mistake,  the  coach  says,  "I  guess  you'll 
never  learn  to  block  right"  in  a tone  which  is  meant  to  express  frus- 
tration on  his  part.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until  the  coaches  are 
satisfied  that  all  players  are  performing  properly.  At  that  point,  the 
drills  are  speeded  up. 

Scrimmage  is  halted  by  a signal  from  the  head  coach,  and  all  players 
and  coaches  congregate  to  listen  to  the  head  coach.  A speech  follows 
that  goes  something  like  this:  "Forrest  Park  has  some  big  boys,  but  I 
know  that  if  each  man  plays  his  position  like  he  should,  we'll  be  able 
to  win.  The  formations  we  have  been  practicing  should  stop  their  offense 
and  allow  our  offense  to  perform."  The  head  coach  then  asks  each 
assistant  if  he  has  anything  to  add.  They  reply  "no,"  and  the  head 
coach  dismisses  the  players. 

The  players  trot  toward  the  locker  room  singly  or  in  pairs  to  dress 
out.  Practice  is  over  until  the  following  day  at  which  time  this  same 
process  is  repeated.  As  players  exit  the  field,  racial  separation  again 
begins  to  occur. 

The  final  stages  of  practice  sessions  elaborate  team  values  and 
demonstrate  how  individual  units  are  forged  into  a team.  Synchronization 
among  all  specialty  units  is  necessary  for  successful  game  performance. 

It  depends  upon  each  individual  executing  his  assignment  properly. 

Coaches  stress  this  point  during  practice,  and  the  head  coach  underscores 
it  in  his  speech.  For  example,  when  a defensive  lineman  is  unable  to 
stop  an  offensive  play,  it  is  attributed  to  a lack  of  proper  execution 
on  the  part  of  the  defender  rather  than  the  result  of  good  execution  by 
the  offense. 

In  summary,  the  interscholastic  football  program  takes  students 
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from  both  black  and  white  clique  systems  and  molds  them  into  a single 
unit.  This  institutional  unit  develops  under  the  direction  of  adults 
and  is  formed  for  the  common  goal  of  defeating  other  football  teams. 

To  do  this,  interactional  patterns  based  on  talent  are  developed.  In 
addition  to  this  talent  based  system  of  judging  peers,  students  develop 
a shared  set  of  values  which  serves  to  explain  the  degree  of  success 
the  team  enjoys  and  unites  players  with  a singular  purpose.  However, 
this  system  only  operates  for  the  time  the  team  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  coaches.  Before  the  onset  of  practice  sessions  and  following 
the  dismissal  of  players,  racial  separation  is  apparent. 

The  Cheerleaders 

The  all-female  cheering  squad  is  another  institutionally  organized 
set  of  individuals  which  brings  blacks  and  whites  together  regularly 
without  regard  to  racial  affiliation.  The  similarities  and  dissimilar- 
ities between  the  preparation  of  cheerleaders  and  the  football  team 
further  elaborate  the  articulation  of  the  institutional  system  with  the 
two  clique  organizations.  We  will  first  describe  the  selection  process 
of  cheerleaders  and  then  present  an  analysis  of  cheering  practice  to 
illustrate  the  process  of  establishing  a bi racial  institutional  organi- 
zation and  a view  of  its  operation. 

Each  year  near  the  end  of  school  tryouts  are  held  for  the  selection 
of  approximately  ten  females  for  school  cheerleaders  who  have  the  task 
of  performing  routinized  movements  in  conjunction  with  cheers  at  athletic 
events.  Their  purpose  is  to  get  spectators  to  demonstrate  support  of 
Palmetto  High  by  shouting  encouragement  to  the  players  on  the  field. 
During  tryouts  females  practice  cheers  and  movements  for  about  two  weeks. 
After  this  period,  the  two  female  physical  education  instructors  (one 
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white,  one  black)  a white  speech  teacher,  a black  guidance  counselor, 
and  two  parents  judge  the  girls  to  make  a final  selection.  The  judges 
are  all  female  and  include  both  school  personnel  and  community  repre- 
sentatives. 

Rules  of  selection  require  that  equal  numbers  of  blacks  and  whites 
be  chosen.  This  guideline  was  instituted  shortly  after  the  selection 
of  cheerleaders  resulted  in  an  all-black  cheering  squad  when  the  school 
first  opened.  At  that  time,  school  administrators,  with  support  from 
white  parents,  decided  that  a system  by  which  only  blacks  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  school  was  inequitable  and  that  a safeguard  was  needed 
to  prevent  a similar  occurrence  from  happening.  The  rules  made  them 
require  equal  numbers  of  blacks  and  whites  to  be  not  only  on  the  cheering 
squad  but  also  in  student  government  offices  and  on  special  student 
committees.  Hence  in  cheerleading  tryouts  and  student  elections,  whites 
and  blacks  are  not  vying  with  one  another  for  the  limited  positions. 
Rather,  the  whites  are  competing  against  whites  and  the  blacks  are 
competing  against  blacks. 

During  the  fall  following  their  selection,  the  chosen  cheerleaders 
meet  during  the  last  period  of  school  just  as  the  football  players  do. 

At  that  time  they  practice  cheers  for  upcoming  athletic  events.  Practice 
takes  place  inside  the  gym.  These  sessions  are  not  as  elaborate  as 
those  for  the  football  team  since  there  are  fewer  people  and  no  speciali- 
zations which  require  separate  practice. 

A typical  cheering  practice  begins  as  the  squad  members  move  into 
the  women's  locker  room  at  the  beginning  of  last  period  and  then  enter 
the  gymnasium  dressed  in  cut  off  jeans,  pull-over  shirts,  knee  socks, 
and  tennis  shoes.  During  the  practice  session  described  above, 
the  females  arrived  in  the  following  groupings:  two  black 
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females  with  two  white  females;  two  black  females  together;  two  white 
females  together;  and  two  white  females  alone.  Upon  entering  the  gym, 
the  girls  gather  in  the  upper  left  corner  and  begin  calisthenics 
designed  to  stretch  their  legs  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  do  the 
splits  used  in  many  cheers.  When  engaged  in  calisthenics,  the  squad 
is  assembled  in  a semicircular  arrangement  with  two  cocaptains  in 
front  leading  the  exercises  (see  Figure  18).  Little  is  said  because 
the  girls  know  this  routine  and  merely  follow  the  directions  of  the 
cocaptains.  The  major  verbal  activity  occurs  as  muscles  are  stretched 
to  the  limit  and  groans  are  emitted  which  bring  some  laughter  from  the 
others  in  response.  These  early  exercises  allow  the  squad  members  an 
opportunity  to  begin  to  synchronize  their  activities  before  they  begin 
practicing  routinized  cheers. 

The  order  of  the  girls  during  these  drills  is  the  same  as  the  order 
when  doing  cheers  with  the  exception  of  the  cocaptains  who  are  in  the 
front  facing  the  rest  of  the  squad  rather  than  being  in  the  line. 

Ten  minutes  of  stretching  ends,  and  the  girls  stand  without  a 
command  but  follow  the  example  of  the  cocaptains.  The  new  formation 
is  a straight  line.  Jenny  L. , the  black  senior  cocaptain,  steps  about 
one  step  forward  and  asks,  "well,  what  do  you  want  to  do  first?,"  as 
she  looks  first  up  one  side  of  the  line  and  then  the  other.  Response 
from  the  others  is  a shrug  of  their  shoulders  and  a few  statements 
saying,  "It  doesn't  matter."  Jenny  then  suggests  they  begin  with  the 
following  cheer: 

And  we 1 re  bi g--B. I . G. 

And  we' re  bad--B.A.D. 

And  we ' re  boss 

B.O.S.S. , B.O.S.S. 

Boss 

The  chant  is  repeated  three  times. 
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The  Cheerleaders  in  the  Gym 
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Cheering  practice  continues  as  the  squad  runs  through  their  reper- 
toire of  cheers.  No  corrections  of  technique  are  necessary;  each  member 
knows  the  movements  of  all  cheers.  The  rare  errors  evoke  smiles.  The 
squad  is  well  synchronized  by  the  time  of  this  last  game  of  the  season. 

Cheerleading  practice  is  similar  to  football  practice  with  the 
major  exception  that  cheerleading  practice  is  almost  totally  peer 
directed.  The  squad  goes  through  a routine  of  warm-up  drills  which 
gets  them  generally  synchronized  and  then  begins  practicing  the  cheers 
suggested.  The  first  suggestions  come  from  the  cocaptain,  but  consensus 
is  reached  before  yells  are  practiced.  Other  members  can  and  do  make 
suggestions  of  cheers  to  practice. 

The  cheering  squad  did  not  exhibit  the  strong  racial  separation  of 
the  football  squad  as  is  evident  by  the  bi racial  group  who  arrived 
together.  An  explanation  may  be  that  relationships  developed  in  highly 
peer  directed  school  related  activities  allow  interactional  patterns 
to  emerge  which  modify  existing  clique  patterns.  The  females  in  the 
interracial  cluster  meet  one  another  in  a variety  of  institutionally 
related  but  peer  directed  activities  which  include  cheerleading  and 
student  government.  Indeed,  these  females  spend  so  much  of  their  free 
time  engaged  in  school  related  activities  that  it  is  apparent  they 
are  operating  much  more  in  the  institutional  system  than  in  the  informal 
system.  There  are  those  who,  by  virtue  of  their  participation  in  the 
extracurricul ar  program  of  the  school,  operate  more  visibly  in  the 
institutional  system  than  in  the  clique  systems.  It  is  these  individ- 
uals who  possess  the  potential  for  bi racial  groupings.  However,  their 
numbers  are  small. 

The  Pep-Rally 


On  the  day  of  the  game,  all  parts  of  the  school  system  come  together 
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at  the  pep-rally.  Ostensibly  they  come  to  show  school  spirit,  but  the 
pep-rally  also  pulls  parts  of  the  system  together  before  the  actual 
event  of  the  game.  The  only  segment  missing  which  later  appears  at 
the  game  is  comprised  of  the  community  representatives  in  the  form  of 
students'  parents.  It  is  at  the  pep-rally  sequence  that  the  coexistence 
of  the  three  organizational  systems  in  the  school  becomes  fully  apparent 
for  the  first  time.  Immediately  preceding  and  immediately  following 
football  and  cheering  practice,  the  clique  systems  are  apparent,  but 
during  the  sessions  only  the  institutional  system  is  apparent.  At  the 
pep-rally  all  systems  are  in  operation  within  the  same  space.  The 
football  team,  the  cheering  squad,  and  the  pep  band  are  present  as 
identifiable  groups  while  the  other  students  are  present  as  spectators. 

The  rally  is  held  during  the  last  class  period  of  the  day  as  a 
demonstration  of  support  for  the  Palmetto  Rattlers.  All  school  per- 
sonnel except  the  lunchroom  workers  are  supposed  to  attend  the  rally,  but 
not  everyone  connected  with  the  school  can  be  found  in  the  crowd. 

Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  next  to  last  class,  a band  comes 
marching  from  the  band  room,  passes  the  office  and  arrives  at  the  gym. 

The  procession  is  heralded  by  the  loud  sound  of  drums  beating  a marching 
cadence.  The  noise  of  drums  signals  the  end  of  class  and  the  beginning 
of  the  pep-rally. 

As  soon  as  the  drums  pass  by,  students  begin  streaming  into  the 
gym.  Coaches,  players  wearing  game  jerseys,  band  members,  and  cheer- 
leaders in  uniform,  are  on  the  gym  floor  (see  Figure  19).  Drummers 
pound  out  a rhythm  while  twelve  cheerleaders  (six  white  and  six  black) 
stand  in  an  uneven  line  clapping  their  hands.  Students  enter  the  gym 
in  small  groups  which  are  for  the  most  part  sexually  segregated  and  in 
all  cases  racially  separated.  Black  students  move  to  the  center  of  the 
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FIGURE  19 

The  Gym  During  the  Pep- Rally 
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stands  while  the  white  students  take  seats  at  the  ends.  Teachers  and 
staff  move  to  the  side  of  the  gym  opposite  the  bleachers.  Students  who 
arrive  late  sit  on  the  floor  near  the  faculty.  Thus  the  divisions 
evident  include  those  based  on  specialty  (players,  cheerleaders,  and 
band),  age  (student,  teachers),  and  race.  As  the  rally  continues, 
these  divisions  are  also  marked  by  behavioral  differences. 

Inside  the  gym  it  is  quite  apparent  that  a much  larger  percentage 
of  blacks  than  whites  is  present  for  the  rally.  As  one  teacher  commented, 
"Everytime  we  have  a rally,  three-hundred  white  kids  leave."  Furthermore, 
the  white  students  who  come  sit  on  the  ends  of  the  stands  and  leave  the 
central  portions  for  groups  of  black  students  who  dominate  the  activity. 

The  white  students  who  fail  to  attend  the  pep-rally  are  juniors 
and  seniors  who  own  cars  or  can  get  a ride  with  someone  who  does; 
underclassmen  who  congregate  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  school  and  talk 
until  the  rally  is  over  (about  thirty  in  number);  and  white  students 
who  live  within  walking  distance  of  the  school.  Those  who  stay  are  a 
few  pep  band  members,  cheerleaders,  football  players,  and  bus  riders. 

In  brief  they  are  those  who  are  major  participants  and  those  who  cannot 
easily  leave. 

In  contrast,  few  black  students  leave.  Stands  are  filled  with 
groups  of  black  students  who  provide  the  major  response  to  the  perform- 
ances during  the  rally.  One  group  begins  to  form  with  a group  of  eight 
black  females  who  arrive  ahead  of  most  other  students  and  sit  in  a 
central  location  in  the  stands.  After  they  are  seated,  a group  of 
black  males  arrive  and  si ts behind  them.  As  the  males  move  into  the 
stands,  greetings  are  exchanged.  Several  more  students,  both  male  and 
female,  join  this  group,  exchange  greetings,  and  sit  within  a section 
of  four  rows  with  seven  to  ten  students  on  each  row. 
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Members  of  this  section  respond  to  all  the  activities.  They  clap 
during  band  performances;  cheer  when  the  cheerleaders  are  performing; 
laugh  appropriately  during  the  principal's  speech;  and  clap  during  the 
introduction  of  players.  During  one  band  number,  a black  female  stands 
and  begins  dancing.  Those  around  her  begin  applauding,  laughing,  and 
pointing  at  her.  Just  a few  seconds  after  this  response  is  elicited, 
the  female  sits  down  laughing  loudly.  Similar  groupings  and  activities 
occur  among  other  black  students. 

In  contrast,  white  groupings  are  not  as  actively  involved  in  the 
rally.  For  example,  a group  of  four  white  females  enters  the  gym  and 
immediately  moves  onto  the  third  row  near  the  door.  The  two  females 
on  the  end  turn  their  bodies  slightly  inward  so  they  can  easily  talk 
down  the  line  with  their  friends.  As  other  white  students  fill  this 
section,  each  group  attempts  to  move  to  an  empty  area  and  the  students 
on  the  ends  turn  slightly  inward  facing  the  group.  The  stands  fill. 

As  they  do,  the  white  students  pack  closer  together  but  group  boundaries 
remain  intact. 

Only  a handful  of  white  students  participate  in  the  cheering,  and 
the  ones  who  do  are  found  in  the  cheering  section  at  the  game.  White 
students  are  much  more  spectators  than  participants.  The  whites  who 
participate  are  those  who  are  more  actively  involved  in  the  institutional 
system  than  the  majority  of  white  students.  They  are  student  government 
leaders  and  officers  of  academically  related  clubs  who  do  not  have  a 
clearly  established  role  in  athletic  events  as  do  players,  cheerleaders 
and  band  members. 

The  pep-rally  follows  a definite  order  of  action  beginning  with  a 
speech  from  the  school  principal  Mr.  Adams.  The  talk  is  designed  to 
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heighten  school  sentiment.  The  speech  begins  with  Mr.  Adams  saying, 

"This  is  Rattler  Country  where  we  have  the  best  school  spirit  anywhere." 

His  speech  continues  with  a description  of  the  quality  of  the  school's 
football  players,  cheerleaders,  and  band  which,  according  to  him,  are 
better  than  those  of  any  other  school  encountered  during  the  year. 

Adams  ends  his  speech  with  a song  entitled  "Give  Me  That  Old  Palmetto 
Spirit,"  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Give  Me  That  Old  Time  Religion."  Cheer- 
leaders, players,  and  some  of  the  black  spectators  join  in  the  singing. 

All  laugh  and  show  signs  of  general  amusement  and  applaud  at  the  end 
of  the  song.  Thus  this  important  ritual  occasion  is  initiated  by  the 
chief  adult  school  administrator  rather  than  the  students. 

Following  the  speech,  the  band  strikes  up  a fight  song  and  the 
cheerleaders  do  a routinized  dance  to  the  music.  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  a cheer  directed  by  the  cheerleaders.  These  movements 
indicate  another  point  of  black  dominance  within  the  institutional  system. 

A number  of  cheers,  such  as  the  one  recorded  during  cheering  practice, 
use  a number  of  expressions  found  in  black  English.  Also  the  body 
movements  of  the  cheerleaders  are  a fluid  dancing  style  rather  than  a 
rigid  and  precise  style.  The  latter  style  is  used  by  all  Palmetto 
competitors  with  predominantly  white  cheering  squads.  The  fluid  moves 
were  apparently  difficult  for  two  white  cheerleaders  to  execute  as 
they  were  more  rigid  than  the  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  yell  Coach  Johnson,  the  head  coach,  steps 
to  the  microphone  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the  game  and  to  introduce 
the  players.  Johnson  tells  the  assembly  that  Forrest  Park  has  a sound 
football  team  and  good  coaches,  but  Palmetto  has  the  team  and  the  desire  to 
emerge  victorious.  He  then  introduces  the  team  beginning  with  the 
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offensive  squad.  The  offensive  team  lines  up  according  to  position, 
and  the  quarterback  yells,  "Down'  Set.'  Hit!"  The  entire  squad  moves 
one  step  forward  from  their  stances  and  shouts.  As  the  offensive  team 
return  to  their  seats,  the  defense  moves  forward  and  each  player  stands 
in  his  respective  position.  Johnson  tells  the  crowd  "These  are  the  men 
that  will  keep  Forrest  Park  from  scoring."  The  players  return  to  their 
seats,  and  Johnson  moves  away  from  the  microphone. 

With  this  portion  of  the  rally  over,  the  band  begins  another  song 

and  the  cheerleaders  respond  by  dancing  in  unison.  At  the  conclusion 

of  the  song,  the  cheerleaders  begin  a cheer  that  goes: 

Two  bits 
Four  bits 
Si x bits 
A dollar 

All  for  the  Rattlers 
Stand  up  and  holler. 

The  audience  responds  by  standing,  while  clapping  and  yelling.  As  the 
noise  quickly  subsides,  the  crowd  begins  to  move  out  of  the  gym.  The 
rally  is  over.  It  is  time  to  move  to  the  buses  to  go  home. 

In  summary,  the  pep-rally  brings  together  all  segments  of  the 
school,  except  for  the  tangentially  related  parents,  to  begin  the 
actual  ritual.  Participants  are  not  randomly  distributed,  and  there 
are  social  divisions  apparent  based  on  age,  e.g.,  faculty  or  student; 
race;  and  group  affiliation.  Furthermore,  members  of  each  of  these 
divisions  act  out  specific  roles  in  the  event.  Those  students  most 
actively  involved  in  the  crisis,  the  players,  cheerleaders,  and  band 
members,  are  separate  from  the  others  spatially  and  symbolically. 
Spatially  they  occupy  the  gym  floor.  As  symbols  of  their  position, 
players  wear  game  jerseys,  cheerleaders  wear  their  uniforms,  and  band 
members  carry  their  musical  instruments.  Initiation  of  the  ritual  is 
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by  the  highest  school  official.  The  activity  then  proceeds  with  students 
and  faculty  alternately  initiating  events.  The  rally  concludes  with  the 
cheer  initiated  by  the  cheering  squad  and  responded  to  by  all  present. 

The  Game 

The  game  is  the  climax  of  all  the  preceding  activity,  and  it  brings 
together  all  interested  parties  to  meet  the  crisis  besetting  the  Palmetto 
Rattlers.  Those  in  attendance  include  school  personnel  (students, 
faculty,  and  staff)  and  those  tied  to  the  school  through  tangential 
relationships  (parents  of  players).  As  in  the  pep-rally,  participants 
are  divided  by  their  positions  vis  a vis  the  institution  and  the  three 
organizational  systems  operant  within  the  institution.  The  game  also 
provides  insight  into  the  informal  organization  within  the  communities 
from  which  the  students  come.  Within  the  overall  rites  of  intensifica- 
tion, this  climactic  event  thus  allows  for  the  discovery  of  established 
relational  patterns  which  are  further  manifest  in  all  other  institution- 
ally related  activities. 

The  previously  described  activities  were  preparatory  to  the  actual 
climax  in  which  the  two  football  squads  meet  to  determine  whose  prep- 
aration and  talent  is  the  best  as  measured  by  the  scoreboard  at  the 
end  of  the  game.  The  activities  surrounding  the  contest  may  be  divided 
into  pregame  activities,  first  half,  half  time  activities,  second  half, 
post  game  activities  at  the  field,  and  post  game  celebration  at  the 
school . 

Pregame  activities  can  only  begin  after  the  arrival  of  unknown 
functionaries  responsible  for  general  stadium  operation  such  as  turning 
on  the  lights,  stocking  the  concession  stand,  and  opening  the  gates. 

These  individuals  are  followed  by  a group  of  Palmetto  teachers  and 
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Palmetto  Booster  club  members  who  are  responsible  for  ticket  sales,  gate 
tending,  and  manning  the  concession  stand.  Two  young  black  female 
teachers  and  a black  female  paraprofessi onal  teacher's  aide  sell  tickets 
from  a booth  built  onto  the  outside  of  the  stadium.  Palmetto  High  School 
is  responsible  for  these  activities  because  it  is  the  home  team  for  this 
game.  School  custom  has  Palmetto  and  Forrest  Park  alternating  these 
duties  each  year  with  the  home  team  responsible  for  them.  Next  year 
Forrest  Park  will  be  the  home  team  and  will  take  on  these  duties. 
Immediate  responsibilities  for  handling  the  money  and  admitting  people 
to  the  game  is  undertaken  by  members  of  a voluntary  association  formed 
primarily  by  parents  of  players. 

Ticket  buyers  usually  arrive  in  groups  of  two  to  about  six.  Each 
person  stands  in  line  and  pays  for  a ticket.  If  a male  and  female 
arrive  together,  the  male  stands  in  line  with  the  female  beside  him 
and  buys  two  tickets.  The  male  member  of  a family  group  buys  tickets 
for  the  entire  family  while  other  members  stand  away  from  the  box  office 
in  a group.  These  groups  then  move  into  the  stadium  as  units. 

Game  time  is  8:00  p.m.  but  by  7:45  activity  is  at  a high  pitch.  A 
line  has  formed  at  the  ticket  window,  and  people  are  streaming  into  the 
stadium  in  groups.  Some  are  age  graded  and  sexually  segregated.  All 
are  racially  separated.  Some  arrive  as  dating  couples  and  still  others 
arrive  in  family  groupings. 

One  group  deserving  special  mention  is  a loosely  organized  group 
of  about  fifteen  black  males  who  range  in  age  from  about  eleven  to 
fourteen.  They  stand  approximately  fifty  yards  away  from  the  stadium 
entrance  and  ask  older  people  for  quarters.  If  the  individual  asking 
for  a quarter  knows  the  person  he  is  approaching,  he  will  walk  beside 
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the  prospective  touch  and  say,  "Hey  man  lend  me  a quarter."  A usual 
response  is,  "If  I loan  you  a quarter  I'll  never  see  it  again."  The 
reply  is,  "Sure  you  will.  You  know  me."  This  discussion  continues 
until  some  money  changes  hands  or  until  the  approached  person  reaches 
the  entrance. 

If  the  person  being  approached  is  unknown,  he  will  invariably  be 
a white  male.  When  approaching  a well-dressed  adult,  the  black  young- 
ster often  asks  for  a dollar  rather  than  a quarter.  If  approaching 
an  older  person,,  the  interchange  goes  somewhat  differently  than  the 
interchange  among  known  people.  The  black  male  stands  in  front  of  the 
approached  individual,  stops  him  and  says,  "Hey  brother  man,  do  you 
have  a quarter  (dollar)  I can  hold?  I really  want  to  see  the  game." 

The  person  either  says,  "No,"  or  digs  into  his  pocket  to  search  for 
change.  If  refused,  the  black  male  does  not  pursue  the  request  further 
but  moves  onto  another  person  with  the  same  request. 

The  differences  in  behavior  in  each  instance  reflect  the  nature 
of  established  relationships  between  each  class  of  people.  In  the 
first  case,  when  a student  is  approaching  another  he  knows,  there  is 
already  an  established  set  of  reciprocities  among  the  individuals 
involved  so  that  an  exchange  of  money  is  based  on  previous  relationships 
and  provides  a basis  for  future  exchange.  Furthermore,  the  verbal 
repartee  between  the  individuals  allows  each  to  show  his  verbal  ability. 

In  the  brief  encounter  between  a black  student  and  a white  adult, 
there  is  no  such  reciprocal  system.  An  exchange  of  money  has  no  prior 
basis  and  forms  no  future  basis  for  further  interaction.  The  black 
student  demonstrates  his  verbal  skills  to  the  others  who  are  assembled 
to  engage  in  this  money  gathering  activity.  This  behavior  was  also 
discussed  in  our  discussion  of  lunch  behavior  in  Chapter  2. 
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Inside  the  stadium,  people  are  moving  around  under  the  stands.  A 
concession  stand  is  manned  by  two  mothers  of  white  cheerleaders  who  are 
members  of  the  booster  club.  Three  female  students  sells  cokes,  candy, 
popcorn,  and  other  assorted  refreshments.  A few  people  buy  food  and 
drinks  at  the  stand,  but  most  move  from  the  area  under  the  stands  out 
onto  the  bleachers. 

In  deciding  where  to  sit,  spectators  divide  themselves  into  two 
major  groups  based  on  school  affiliation.  The  Palmetto  fans  stay  on 
the  west  side  while  the  Forrest  Park  rooters  walk  around  the  stands 
to  the  east  bleachers.  As  the  fans  choose  their  seats,  they  further 
subdivide  themselves  into  sections  within  the  stands.  Thus,  the 
spectators  do  not  randomly  distribute  themselves  within  the  boundaries 
designated  for  their  respective  schools  but  rather  distribute  them- 
selves in  groups  based  on  age,  sex,  and  ethnicity. 

Although  game  time  is  at  8:00,  pregame  activities  are  well  underway 
by  7:45.  The  teams  are  lined  up  on  the  field  going  through  calisthenics. 
Palmetto  players  walk  off  the  field.  Forrest  Park's  exit  is  a bit  more 
dramatic  as  the  entire  team  lines  up  on  the  south  twenty  yard  line  with 
two  players  slightly  in  front  of  the  major  body  of  players.  Together 
players  run  in  place  a few  seconds,  advance  five  yards  and  shout.  This 
procedure  is  repeated  until  the  goal  line  is  reached  at  which  time  the 
team  dissolves  as  players  walk  off  the  field.  The  activity  forces 
team  members  to  operate  in  unison  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a 
demonstration  of  their  aggressiveness. 

As  the  Forrest  Park  squad  vacates  the  south  end  of  the  field,  the 
Palmetto  band,  led  by  a black  male  student  drum  major,  marches  onto  the 
north  end  and  begins  playing.  The  two  songs  they  play  while  executing 
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marching  formations  are  songs  currently  popular  on  the  soul  music  charts. 
The  band  teacher  and  the  drum  major  are  black  as  are  a small  majority 
of  band  members.  By  the  end  of  the  second  number,  the  front  rank  of 
the  band  reaches  the  twenty  yard  line.  The  majorettes  who  are  in  front 
of  the  band  advance  ten  yards  leaving  a total  space  of  fifteen  yards 
between  the  band  and  majorettes. 

Palmetto's  principal,  Mr.  Adams.,  announces  over  the  public  address 
system,  "Tonight  is  parent  appreciation  night,  and  we  wish  to  introduce 
the  players  with  their  parent  or  guardian."  As  Mr.  Adams  calls  out 
the  name  of  each  player,  the  player  accompanied  by  his  escort  walks 
between  the  band  and  majorettes  to  the  player's  bench.  There  the  escort 
leaves  the  field  through  the  south  end  zone.  Palmetto  High  fans  applaud 
as  each  name  is  called  while  the  Forrest  Park  fans  are  quiet.  The 
ceremoney  ends  as  the  last  student  to  be  introduced,  the  team  manager, 
arrives  at  the  bench.  This  ceremony  incorporates  family  members  into 
the  ritual  activity  and  by  doing  so  gives  institutional  recognition  to 
the  importance  of  relationships  between  school  and  family. 

The  band  begins  playing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  All  stand  and 
face  the  flagpole  in  the  north  end  zone.  No  flag  is  raised  but  most 
people  watch  the  flagpole  until  the  song  has  ended. 

As  the  band  finishes,  the  Forrest  Park  football  squad  runs  onto 
the  field  amid  cheers  from  their  fans  and  loud  boos  from  Palmetto  fans. 
The  Palmetto  band  leaves  the  field  in  no  particular  formation. 

Each  team  sends  all  seniors  to  the  center  of  the  field  as  honorary 
cocaptains  for  the  coin  toss.  The  seniors  of  each  team  stand  in  line 
facing  the  opposing  team.  Ten  yards  separates  Palmetto  seniors  from 
Forrest  Park  seniors  near  the  center  of  the  field.  Two  representatives 
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from  each  team  go  to  the  center  of  the  field  and  shake  hands  with  the 
representatives  of  the  opposing  team  in  the  presence  of  the  game  officials. 
Officials  are  dressed  in  caps,  black  and  white  striped  shirts,  white 
pants,  and  black  athletic  shoes.  An  official  tosses  a coin  and  signals 
that  Palmetto  is  the  winner  of  the  toss.  Palmetto's  cocaptains  indicate 
their  desire  to  receive  the  opening  kick-off. 

Sending  all  seniors  to  the  center  of  the  field  is  not  done  at  any 
game  except  for  the  last  one.  This  gesture  at  the  end  of  the  season  is 
a way  of  noting  changing  relationships.  The  seniors  are  presented  to 
spectators  as  honorary  cocaptains.  This  brief  recognition  separates 
them  from  the  body  of  players  and  is  a way  of  stressing  that  this  is 
the  last  time  these  students  will  be  players  for  their  respective  high 
schools.  This  is  the  first  time  during  the  year  that  ceremonial  recog- 
nition is  given  to  the  fact  that  one  class  of  students  will  be  leaving 
the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  that  each  lower  class  grade 
will  move  one  step  higher  in  the  institution. 

Following  the  coin  toss,  players  return  to  their  benches  and 
gather  closely  together  with  the  coaches  for  a few  seconds.  Each  team 
breaks  its  huddle  and  eleven  players  run  onto  the  field  while  the  others 
remain  on  the  sidelines. 

A Forrest  Park  player  tees  up  the  ball  at  which  time  the  Palmetto 
drummers  begin  a drum  roll.  Fans  stand.  The  Forrest  Park  kicker 
approaches  the  ball  and  kicks  it.  The  drum  roll  stops  abruptly,  and 
fans  on  both  sides  cheer.  The  game  is  officially  underway. 

By  the  time  the  game  starts,  seating  patterns  in  the  stands  are 
fixed  for  the  entire  game.  The  sections  on  either  side  of  the  fifty 
yard  line  are  predominantly  white  and  include  teachers  and  parents  of 
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high  school  students  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  smaller  children-.  In 
this  section  there  are  also  younger  white  couples,  and  in  the  lower  rows 
there  is  a scattering  of  mature  blacks.  A group  of  about  twenty-five 
prehigh  school  black  students  sit  on  the  bottom  row  and  stand  and  dance 
each  time  the  band  plays.  The  upper  rows  are  occupied  by  white  male 
students  in  small  friendship  clusters.  Moving  to  the  north  there  is 
an  increasing  proportion  of  blacks.  After  the  forty-five  yard  line 
there  is  only  a scattering  of  black  couples  with  young  children.  The 
children  are  allowed  to  play  in  the  empty  stands  as  parents  watch  the 
game.  The  end  zone  section  is  empty  except  for  a group  of  twenty  or 
so  young  blacks  who  occasionally  move  from  the  end  zone  stands  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  A similar  situation  exists  for  the  southern  portion 
of  the  stands.  The  fifty  to  the  forty  yard  line  is  predominantly  white. 
The  band  sits  about  midway  up  the  stands  between  the  forty  and  thirty 
yard  lines.  Immediately  below  the  band  is  the  most  vocal  cheering 
section  numbering  about  one-hundred-fifty  students.  The  section  is 
predominately  black  with  females  out  numbering  males.  There  are  a 
handful  of  white  students  including  Wayne  S.,  his  date.  Bob  R. , his 
date,  Betty  N.  and  Alicia  K.  On  the  extreme  south  are  rows  of  black 
and  white  parents  and  auardians  who  served  as  escorts  for  the  players 
during  the  pregame  ceremony. 

The  seating  arrangement  clearly  shows  the  internal  divisions 
evident  in  the  school  and  also  suggests  social  relations  within  the 
wider  community.  Among  students,  the  black/white  separation  is  apparent 
and  the  kinds  of  groupings  are  different  for  each  ethnic  group.  Large 
groups  of  black  students,  numbering  fifteen  or  more,  are  in  several 
positions  in  the  stands.  The  largest  and  most  vocal  group  is  the 
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cheering  section  seated  immediately  under  the  band.  This  group  follows 
cheers  initiated  by  the  cheering  squad  and  at  times  initiates  cheers. 

At  the  base  of  this  group  are  six  whites  whose  marginal  position  spatially 
is  congruent  with  their  socially  marginal  position  within  this  group. 

Their  prescence  in  the  cheering  section  is  due  to  their  tie  to  the 
institution  through  a variety  of  school  related  activities.  One  insti- 
tutional tie  includes  leadership  in  the  Pep  Club  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  them  to  vocally  support  the  team.  As  this  is  the  most  vocal  cheering 
section,  they  add  their  voices  to  it  rather  than  forming  a separate 
white  section. 

Young  blacks  are  also  visible.  The  group  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stands  dances  whenever  the  band  plays.  Students  from  this  section 
also  move  from  one  side  of  the  stands  to  the  other.  Both  their  dancing 
and  their  mobility  make  them  visible. 

In  contrast,  the  bulk  of  white  students  sit  in  small  groups  higher 
in  the  stands  but  near  the  fifty  yard  line.  They  yell  with  excitement 
during  big  plays  but  do  not  follow  the  lead  of  the  cheering  squad. 

Their  participation  is  similar  to  that  exhibited  during  the  pep  rally. 

By  looking  at  the  seating  of  older  nonstudents,  some  aspects  of 
community  behavioral  patterns  can  be  ascertained.  First,  black/white 
separation  is  universal  as  whites  occupy  the  central  portions  of  the 
stands  and  blacks  sit  below  and  to  the  sides  of  the  whites.  Furthermore, 
the  groupings  are  different.  A number  of  black  families  with  small 
children  are  in  attendance  whereas  few  white  families  with  small  children 
are  present.  A point  of  similarity  in  black  and  white  adult  participation 
is  in  cheering.  None  participate  in  the  organized  cheers  directed  by 
the  cheerleaders  or  the  cheering  section.  Males  seemingly  take  a more 
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active  role  in  the  game  than  do  females.  During  big  plays  such  as  long 
runs  and  passes,  it  is  the  males  who  quickly  rise  to  their  feet  yelling 
and  gesturing  with  clenched  fists. 

Behavior  on  the  field  is  different  from  that  in  the  stands.  The 
synchronous  behavior  developed  during  practice  allows  the  football 
team  to  change  squads  on  the  field,  execute  complicated  plays,  and 
generally  work  in  mutually  beneficial  ways  in  response  to  brief  signals 
from  coach  or  peer  cocaptain.  Similarly,  the  cheerleaders  have  developed 
complex  routines  in  which  each  person  must  execute  her  part  in  con- 
junction with  everyone  else.  These  .activities  require  participants 
to  interact  on  a pattern  pr  scribed  by  the  institution  rather  than  on 
an  informal  pattern  brought  to  school  by  participants. 

On  the  field  the  battle  is  a defensive  one  and  Palmetto  manages 
the  only  score.  The  close  game  continues  according  to  a standardized 
set  of  rules  enforced  by  officials.  Coaches  advise  players  and  make 
substitutions,  but  generally  the  players  know  their  assignments.  Only 
an  exchange  of  ball  possession  gets  the  immediate  response  of  players 
on  the  offensive  team  who  trot  onto  the  field  as  the  defensive  team 
comes  off. 

When  time  runs  out  in  the  second  quarter,  both  teams  move  quickly 
out  the  south  end  zone  toward  locker  rooms.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Forrest  Park  band  moves  onto  the  field  and  begins  performing.  The 
band  plays  five  numbers.  Three  of  these  feature  the  marching  expertise 
of  the  band,  one  features  the  all-white  majorette  squad,  and  one  features 
an  all-black  drill  team. 

The  Palmetto  band  enters  the  field  after  the  Forrest  Park  group 
completes  their  performance.  The  band  performs  a song  featuring 
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marching,  a number  featuring  the  expertise  of  the  majorettes,  and  ends 
with  a number  adapted  from  the  soul  music  charts  in  which  the  band  dances 
in  a prearranged  pattern  rather  than  performing  a traditional  marching 
song.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  band  noted  in  the  pregame 
performance. 

During  this  performance,  the  Palmetto  cheerleaders  who  had  been 
over  on  the  Forrest  Park  side  run  across  the  field  holding  hands  with 
the  Forrest  Park  cheerleaders.  The  females  are  arranged  alternately 
with  first  a Palmetto  backer  and  then  a Forrest  Park  backer.  Two  white 
males  dressed  as  female  cheerleaders  accompnay  the  Forrest  Park  cheer- 
leaders. Their  chests  are  fully  stuffed,  they  have  on  uniforms  like 
the  cheerleaders,  and  they  are  smoking  cigars.  The  Forrest  Park  squad 
goes  through  a routine,  saying  "hello"  to  Palmetto  fans.  The  imperson- 
ators mimick  the  movements  of  the  cheerleaders.  After  completing  the 
cheer,  the  Forrest  Park  squad  moves  back  across  the  field.  This  exchange 
of  greetings  by  cheerleaders  is  an  institutionally  expected  custom 
intended  to  show  sportsmanship  between  opposing  teams. 

The  bands  reenter  the  stands.  The  football  players  come  onto  the 
field  and  do  an  abbreviated  set  of  calisthenics  prior  to  the  second 
half  kickoff.  The  game  is  then  resumed. 

The  second  half  activities  are  virtually  the  same  as  the  first 
half.  Cheerleaders  lead  cheers  and  football  players  are  intent  on  the 
game.  The  cheering  section  is  still  vocal  despite  the  absence  of  the 
band  which  takes  a break  during  the  third  quarter.  The  seating  pattern 
in  the  stands  remains  unchanged. 

The  game  ends  with  Palmetto  still  leading  by  one  touchdown.  Players 
and  assistant  coaches  trot  to  the  locker  rooms  with  the  winning  Rattler 
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players  who  are  joyously  yelling.  The  opposing  head  coaches  meet  in 
the  center  of  the  field  and  shake  hands  before  leaving  it.  The  handshake 
is  a ritual  display  by  coaches  of  sportsmanship  and  respect  for  one 
another. 

At  the  game,  we  see  all  segments  of  the  school  population  and  all 
who  are  tied  tangentially  to  the  school.  They  come  together  to  reinforce, 
reestablish,  and  renew  existing  relationships.  Players  respond  to 
coaches'  directions  and  exhortations  but  also  to  one  another  as  they 
have  been  trained  to  do.  Cheerleaders  also  show  their  ability  to  take 
direction  from  one  another.  The  band  responds  to  the  direction  of  its 
director.  Spectators,  divided  by  race,  sex,  age,  and  peer  affiliation, 
reflect  school  and  community  divisions.  White  adults  occupy  what  are 
generally  considered  the  best  seats  between  the  forty  yard  lines  about 
halfway  up  the  stands.  White  students  are  in  small  clusters  higher  up 
while  black  students  are  in  larger  groupings.  Black  parents  sit  below 
and  to  the  side  of  the  white  parents. 

The  Dance 

Following  the  game  a dance  is  scheduled  at  the  Palmetto  gym.  A 
local  band  specializing  in  soul  music  has  been  engaged  by  student 
government  to  play  for  the  affair  which  lasts  from  about  10:30  p.m. 
until  1:00  a.m. 

The  researcher  had  been  asked  by  Wayne  S.  , a student  government, 
officer,  to  chaperone  the  dance.  When  asked  what  the  duties  of  a 
chaperone  were,  he  replied,  "We  like  to  get  people  who  do  as  little  as 
possible.  We  never  have  any  trouble  at  dances,  but  the  county  (school 
board)  says  we  have  to  have  adults  at  dances."  As  it  turns  out,  the 
chaperones  have  the  responsibl ities  for  opening  the  gym,  charging 
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admission,  and  taking  tickets.  The  other  chaperones  include  an  older 
white  female  teacher,  two  young  white  male  teachers,  two  young  white 
female  teachers,  and  one  young  black  female  teacher.  According  to 
Wayne,  students  prefer  younger  teachers  for  chaperones  as  they  are 
reported  to  intrude  less  on  the  activities  of  students  in  attendance. 

One  chaperone  sells  tickets,  one  takes  the  ticket,  and  another 
stamps  the  hand  of  the  entering  student  with  a rubber  stamp  saying 
"Air  Mail."  The  stamp  signifies  the  student  has  paid  and  allows 
people  to  leave  and  reenter  the  dance. 

The  price  of  the  dance  is  $1.50.  Band  members  in  uniform  and 
cheerleaders  are  admitted  for  $.75  cents,  and  football  players  are 
admitted  free.  The  money  goes  to  pay  the  band  and  any  profit  is  used 
by  student  government  which  sponsers  the  dance. 

Several  (about  twenty)  black  students,  mostly  ninth  grade  females, 
stand  outside  the  door  and  try  to  collect  enough  money  from  friends 
to  pay  their  admission  into  the  dance.  They  also  try  to  convince 
chaperones  to  allow  them  in  free  or  at  least  at  a discount.  A group 
of  ninth  grade  black  males  stands  outside  the  door  during  the  entire 
dance  without  making  an  attempt  to  enter  or  collect  money. 

At  the  peak  of  the  dance,  there  are  fourteen  whites  and  approx- 
imately one-hundred-fifty  blacks  in  attendance.  Four  of  the  whites 
are  student  government  officials  who  work  at  the  concession  stand, 
and  four  are  ninth  grade  females  who  arrive  together.  The  remaining 
six  are  dating  couples.  The  whites  in  attendance  sit  on  the  bleachers. 
White  couples  do  not  even  approach  the  dancing  area. 

Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  dance  while  they  are  in  the  gym.  Males 
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who  do  not  find  a partner  move  outside.  Females  without  partners  dance 
in  groups  or  singly  on  the  periphery  of  the  dancing  crowd  and  thus 
display  their  dancing  skill  until  they  accept  an  offer  from  a male  to 
dance.  Offers  to  dance  are  refused,  but  the  actual  sequence  resulting 
in  a refusal  is  not  known. 

Dress  at  the  dance  is  casual  for  the  most  part.  Many  wear  clothes 
normally  seen  at  school.  None  are  recorded  to  have  worn  the  high  style 
clothing  frequently  associated  with  black  style. 

The  dance  lasts  until  1:00  a.m.  at  which  time  the  gym  lights  are 
flashed  on  and  then  off  as  a signal  the  dance  is  over.  The  students 
exit  the  gym  within  five  minutes.  After  the  students  have  left,  clean- 
up begins.  A black  male  student  who  remains  volunteers  to  sweep.  The 
students  manning  the  concession  stand  count  their  money  and  lock  the 
stand.  The  end  of  the  dance  signals  the  end  of  the  total  event. 

Although  the  dance  held  at  the  school  is  the  institution's  official 
celebration  winding  down  the  event,  only  a few  attend.  Some  white 
males  said  they  were  going  out  to  get  drunk  after  the  game.  Many  black 
students  were  going  to  a local  black  teen  club  where  a more  popular  soul 
band  was  playing. 

A basic  pattern  of  black  dominance  is  seen  at  the  dance.  A soul 
band  was  hired  for  the  occasion.  Blacks  dominated  in  numbers  and  only 
black  students  dance. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

A rite  of  intensification  provides  an  opportunity  to  view  a total 
system  of  relationships  because  it  is  within  such  ritual  activity  that 
existing  patterns  of  relations  are  renewed,  reaffirmed,  and  reestablished. 
These  ritual  occasions  surround  crises  brought  on  as  an  alteration  of 
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relationships  occurs.  Changing  interactional  patterns  can  be  brought  on 
by  seasonal  change,  external  pressure,  or  unforseen  circumstances.  The 
football  contest  between  Palmetto  High  School  and  Forrest  Park  High 
School  is  a rite  of  intensification  serving  to  alleviate  crises  brought 
on  by  seasonal  changes  and  external  pressure.  Institution  members 
respond  to  the  crises  with  ritual  activity  and  by  so  doing  demonstrate 
the  strength  of  existing  relationships. 

Throughout  the  event,  we  can  see  patterned  social  behavior  by 
various  segments  of  the  institution.  Football  and  cheering  practice 
demonstrate  teacher/student  and  student/student  relationships  within 
the  institutional  system.  Clique  behavior  and  institutional  behavior 
is  evident  at  the  pep  rally  and  the  game.  Also  evident  at  the  game  is 
parental  involvement.  The  postgame  celebration  reveals  primarily 
informal  associations,  especially  courting. 

The  football  program  provides  a structure  leading  to  interracial 
cooperation.  Both  black  students  and  white  students  respond  to  coaches' 
instructions  and  in  so  doing  demonstrate  capabilities  to  perform  football 
tasks.  The  resulting  student/student  relationships  are  based  on  football 
specific  talent  with  no  significance  given  to  racial  affiliation.  However, 
once  practice  is  over  and  students'  tangential  relationships  resulting 
from  their  common  subordination  to  coaches  no  longer  exist  , the  talent 
based  system  of  relationships  dissolves.  Students  once  again  enter 
their  clique  system.  That  is  to  say,  once  the  institutional  structure 
uniting  students  ceases  to  function  so  too  do  the  interethnic  relation- 
ships. 

Cheerleading  provides  a similar  example  with  the  added  dimension 
of  increased  peer  direction.  Once  the  cheering  squad  is  selected  and 
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formed,  adult  direction  decreases  to  an  advisory  role.  The  cheerleaders' 
task  within  the  institution  requires  them  to  develop  a peer  structure 
which  will  allow  them  to  prepare  routinized  movements.  The  resulting 
peer  organization  spills  over  into  informal  activity  as  evidenced  by  the 
arrival  of  an  interracial  cluster  at  cheering  practice.  A similar 
situation  does  not  occur  among  football  players. 

Clique  relationships  throughout  the  event  point  to  the  racial  and 
sexual  separation  apparent  throughout  the  entire  system.  Deeper  analysis 
also  reveals  separation  based  on  age.  An  examination  of  data  uncovers 
structural  differences  between  the  two  ethnic  groups.  For  example, 
blacks  form  much  larger  groupings  than  do  whites.  Also,  sexual  division 
among  blacks  does  not  occur  to  the  same  degree  as  among  whites.  Further- 
more, participation  of  blacks  in  all  phases  is  numerically  greater  and 
is  more  vocal  indicating  not  only  a stylistic  difference  between  clique 
systems  but  also  a slight  domination  of  the  black  over  the  white  clique 
structure. 

The  game  sees  participation  by  parents  of  students.  These  com- 
munity representatives  are  given  official  recognition  in  the  brief 
ceremony  in  which  parents  of  players  are  introduced.  Informal  seating 
of  parents  further  underscores  racial  separation  within  the  community. 
Whites,  it  should  be  noted,  occupy  the  central  locations  of  the  stands 
and  blacks  sit  around  the  periphery  of  the  central  locations.  Although 
fifty  yard  line  seats  are  generally  considered  the  best  seats,  this 
piece  of  datum  in  itself  is  not  proof  of  a domination  of  whites  within 
the  school  or  community. 

The  rite  of  intensification  just  described  points  to  a number  of 
regularities  in  social  behavior  of  participants.  The  white  clique 
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system,  the  black  clique  system,  and  the  institutional  system  operate 
throughout  the  event  in  ways  characteristic  of  the  structure.  Also 
present  is  a degree  of  community  involvement.  Hence  an  analysis  of 
this  football  contest  allows  us  to  see  the  full  spectrum  of  regularities 
which  have  been  elaborated  in  the  previous  pages. 


CHAPTER  7 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  introductory  chapter  we  stated  that  the  problem  of  this 
research  was  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  black  and  white  student 
clique  systems  as  well  as  the  interrelationships  between  them  and  the 
institutional  system.  To  this  end,  we  posed  a number  of  questions  which 
we  may  now  examine  in  light  of  the  data  presented  thus  far.  The  problem 
of  understanding  the  clique  structure  of  a biracial  high  school  required 
an  analysis  of  formal  and  informal  activities  so  that  the  structural 
and  cultural  regularities  of  relational  groupings  could  be  described. 

Here  we  wish  to  summarize  the  findings  briefly  and  discuss  the  relevance 
of  this  research  for  small  group  analysis. 

The  four  questions  posed  in  the  introductory  statement  are: 

1.  What  is  the  matrix  of  student  groupings  within  Palmetto 
High  School? 

2.  What  are  the  major  variations  in  the  structure  and  culture 
of  the  different  clique  systems? 

3.  What  are  the  relationships  between  the  cliques  within  the 
two  racial  divisions? 

4.  How  do  the  two  systems  of  groups  operate  within  the  school 
and  relate  to  the  institutional  system? 

The  web  of  student  relationships  unites  nearly  all  students  into  a 
total  peer  system.  This  network  of  interclique  and  intraclique  relations 
is  structured  meaning  students  do  not  interact  randomly  with  others. 

The  most  overriding  concern  evident  in  the  peer  system  is  the  importance 
of  race  in  peer  relations.  So  few  interracial  interactions  occur  that 
we  divided  the  system  into  black  and  white  clique  systems  and  described 
a network  of  relations  for  each  group. 
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Age  and  sex  distinctions  took  on  significance  for  ordering  relation- 
ships within  each  ethnic  group.  White  cliques  contained  members  of  one 
sex  and  one  age  grade.  Age  was  not  counted  in  biological  years  but  in 
the  number  of  school  years  completed.  In  the  black  system  of  "tights" 
groups  were  also  separated  by  age  and  sex.  The  larger  black  groupings 
which  form  during  activities,  however,  can  contain  both  sexes  and  more 
than  one  age  grade. 

The  system  of  white  groups  was  similar  to  although  not  identical 
with  group  structure  described  by  Whyte  (1943)  and  Suttles  (1968)  for 
Italian  street  corner  groups.  White  groups,  as  described  in  the  chapter 
on  ninth  grade  cliques,  were  relatively  small  ranging  in  size  from  two 
individuals  to  nine.  Membership  was  stable  and  the  members  of  a group 
performed  equally  well  academically  and  engaged  in  a common  base  of 
extracurricul ar  activities.  This  is  because  groups  were  a product  of 
institutional  interaction.  This  is  not  to  say  all  clique  members 
participated  in  exactly  the  same  activities.  Several  members  of  a 
clique  may  be  members  of  student  government,  for  example,  while  several 
others  of  the  same  clique  are  not.  Leadership  also  existed  among 
white  males-  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  school.  Another  example  of  group 
leadership  was  provided  in  the  discussion  of  the  white  lunch  group  of 
six  females  in  the  chapter  on  territory.  Internal  structuring  of 
cliques,  however,  was  not  fully  explored. 

Interclique  relationships  among  whites  were  facilitated  through 
interpersonal  ties  between  members  of  distinct  cliques.  These  relation- 
ships occurred  among  cliques  with  members  having  similar  academic  and 
extracurricular  interests.  For  example,  students  in  the  same  academic 
track  had  a common  meeting  ground  as  did  football  players.  The  interclique 
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associations  occurred  briefly  before  class  and  whenever  students  could 
seek  aid  from  other  students.  Most  cross-sex  and  cross-age  interactions 
occurred  during  these  times J During  lectures  whites  sat  with  clique 
members  and  each  clique  separated  itself  from  the  others. 

Status  among  whites  is  linked  to  institutional  and  informal  criteria. 
High  academic  performance,  participation  in  athletics,  membership  in 
academically  related  clubs,  and  positions  in  student  government  all 
provide  prestige  to  white  students.  Moreover,  the  prestige  resulting 
from  an  individual's  activities  becomes  associated  with  the  entire 
clique,  i.e.,  all  members  of  a clique  possess  the  same  status  although 
not  all  necessarily  participate  in  the  same  activities.  For  example, 
a student  who  does  not  play  football  in  a clique  with  several  who  do 
possesses  the  same  prestige  as  the  football  players  by  virtue  of  his 
clique  affiliation.  In  essence,  whites  lend  status  to  a clique  and 
derive  status  from  it. 

In  contrast,  the  black  system  of  informal  relationships  was  different 
structurally.  Furthermore,  the  bases  of  group  formation  and  cohesion 
were  different.  The  system  of  "tights"was  community  based,  whereas 
white  cliques  were  institutionally  based.  Blacks  interviewed  knew  where 
other  blacks  lived  indicating  the  importance  of  neighborhood  for  them. 
Academic  performance  and  extracurricular  interests  were  not  as  strong 
a factor  in  group  formation  among  blacks  as  among  whites. 

The  most  striking  structural  difference  between  black  and  white 


Courting  was  described  by  Hoi  1 irgshead  ( 1949)  as  providing  cross- 
sex interactions.  At  Palmetto  this  was  not  the  case  as  little  intraschool 
dating  occurred.  Courting,  at  Palmetto,  tied  students  into  a community 
set  of  relationships. 
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group  organization  was  the  ability  of  blacks  to  coalesce  into  larger 
groupings  during  any  activity.  All  blacks  in  a classroom  occupied 
adjacent  seats.  Groups  up  to  fifty  or  more  sat  together  at  athletic 
events.  Large  clusters  would  gather  in  the  courtyard’ by  the  gym  during 
lunch.  Once  a large  black  group  had  formed,  clique  divisions  disappeared. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  whites  who  only  coalesced  into  large 
groups  in  unusual  circumstances  and,  while  in  the  large  group,  clique 
divisions  were  still  evident. 

Each  ethnic  group  was  characterized  by  a distinct  model  of  organ- 
ization which  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  Moreover,  behavior 
associated  with  each  type  of  grouping  was  also  distinctive.  Structure 
and  behavior  were  further  differentiated  by  congruent  values.  The 
starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  blacks  was  this  system  of  values. 
Hannerz  (1969)  discusses  this  system  of  values  as  being  embodied  in  the 
concept  of  "soul."  While  we  did  not  label  it,  the  evidence  supporting 
the  existence  of  this  evaluative  system  was  apparent  in  the  actions  of 
individuals.  Among  bl acks  emphasi s is  placed  on  individual  performance 
within  specific  categories  of  activities.  The  highly  valued  and  culture 
specific  items  of  physical  beauty,  athletic  prowess,  musical  talent, 
dress  style,  and  verbal  ability  become  the  basis  for  delimiting  indi- 
vidual status.  Black  students  constantly  validate  status  through  their 
daily  actions  in  large  groupings  of  people.  Unlike  white  groups,  the 
status  of  an  individual  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  status  of  his 
or  her  close  associates. 

While  Suttles  (1968)  views  the  emphasis  blacks  place  on  fads  as 
being  a product  of  their  ecological  position  within  the  slum  neighbor- 
hood, we  view  it  quite  differently.  Blacks  are  not  recent  migrants  to 
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University  City  nor  are  they  newcomers  to  the  neighborhoods  they  occupy 
within  the  city.  They  do,  however,  keep  abreast  of  latest  fashions  in 
dress  and  dance.  The  explanation  offered  here  relates  to  the  place 
these  cultural  items  play  within  the  informal  group  organization.  Social 
ordering  of  large  groups,  an  essential  process,  can  be  done  quickly  by 
looking  at  and  listening  to  group  participants.  Individuals  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  one  another  can  thus  form  natural  groupings  easily. 

Although  we  spent  little  time  developing  a set  of  values  supporting 
white  clique  organization,  some  aspects  of  the  evaluative  system  of 
whites  were evi dent  in  clique  behavior  of  students.  Whites  emphasized 
the  clique  more  than  the  individual.  Identity  and  prestige  resulted 
from  recognition  received  from  clique  affiliation  and  was  validated  in 
the  activity  of  students.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  further  clarify  the 
differing  value  systems  expressed  in  black  and  white  small  group 
organization  is  to  refer  back  to  the  "pick-up"  basketball  game  described. 
There  we  see  the  relative  emphasis  of  group  and  individual  effort  for 
each  ethnic  group.  Informal  basketball  also  provides  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  maintenance  of  ethnic  boundaries  resulting  from  the  variation 
of  ordering  of  individuals  within  each  ethnic  division. 

Both  the  black  and  white  clique  systems  had  to  operate  within  the 
institutional  system  of  relationships.  The  institutional  system  of 
relations  was  not  describable  merely  by  the  classical  notion  of  rational 
bureaucracy.  Rather  the  definition  of  institution  used  was  that  of 
Chappie  and  Coon  (1942)  derived  from  interactional  analysis.  This 
institution  brought  students,  black  and  white, into  association  with  a 
superordinate  class  of  teachers  and  staff.  Also,  students  performed 
in  the  same  classrooms,  played  on  the  same  athletic  teams,  and  were 
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members  of  the  same  clubs.  How  were  the  two  clique  systems  able  to 
operate  within  this  single  institution? 

Differences  in  classroom  instruction  relating  to  course  and  teacher 
differences  proved  to  be  minor  in  comparison  to  the  similarities  in 
structure.  All  students  responded  to  the  initiation  of  a teacher. 

Some  students  initiated  to  other  students  of  the  same  race.  Inside 
the  classroom  students  immediately  divided  the  room  into  black  and 
white  areas.  Whites  further  divided  themselves  into  sexually  separated 
cliques. 

All  classes  required  students  to  complete  assignments.  Once  made, 
assignments  were  completed  differently  by  blacks  and  whites,  but  both 
completed  tasks.  In  a classroom  with  little  teacher  direction,  e.  g.,  the 
industrial  arts  class,  a system  of  peer  advisement  was  established, 
but  this  system  did  not  cross  racial  boundaries.  In  the  one  class  in 
which  the  instructor  did  not  adhere  to  established  teaching  practices 
students  mounted  a brief  rebellion  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
more  acceptable, i .e. , more  traditional  behavior  patterns. 

The  few  situations  in  which  interracial  interaction  occurred  at 
Palmetto  was  found  in  the  institutional  settings  of  athletics,  advanced 
classes,  and  cheerleading.  On  the  field,  football  players  interacted 
on  the  bases  of  specialty  and  talent.  Race  completely  faded  away  as 
a basis  for  social  division.  Once  off  the  field,  and  no  longer  under 
the  direction  of  adult  coaches,  racial  separation  immediately  became 
evi dent. 

Advanced  classes,  those  open  only  to  the  academically  successful, 
also  are  characterized  by  the  development  of  interracial  interaction. 

In  advanced  classes,  as  exemplified  by  the  advanced  English  class 
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reported  in  Chapter  5,  the  teacher  decreases  her  superordinate  role. 

In  this  relaxed  atmosphere  student  peer  relationships  increase  in 
frequency.  One  result  is  increased  interracial  interaction.  These 
interracial  relationships  do  not  continue  out  of  class  except  in  special 
circumstances.  For  example,  Adrian,  the  black  male  who  was  the  band 
drum  major  and  was  enrolled  in  advanced  art,  spent  his  free  time  with 
two  white  females  who  were  also  enrolled  in  advanced  art.  Art  courses 
allowed  peer  relationships  to  develop  more  than  in  any  other  classes 
as  discussed  in  the  example  of  Mechanical  Drawing  described  in  Chapter 
5. 

The  other  situation  allowing  for  the  development  of  interracial 
interaction  was  the  athletically  related  female  activity  of  cheerleading. 
Cheerleading  shows  its  institutional  ties  through  its  method  of  member 
selection.  However,  in  its  activities  it  is  peer  directed.  It  is  the 
peer  direction  of  cheerleading  which  distinguishes  relationships 
observed  among  cheerleaders  from  those  among  football  players. 

Thus  interracial  interaction  occurs  throucfi  institutional  activities. 
Interracial  cooperative  efforts  formed  during  adult  directed  activities 
can  operate  in  situations  other  than  the  single  institutional  activity. 
However,  students  participating  in  an  interracial  group  remain  separate 
from  both  other  blacks  and  other  whites  effectively  preventing  the 
tangencies  between  black  and  white  clique  systems  from  increasing  in 
number. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  of  this  research  reaffirm  lessons  learned  by 
anthropologists  working  in  other  cultures.  Each  social  system  has 
structural  and  cultural  regularities  which  may  be  studied  and  described. 
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Moreover,  no  two  cultures  or  subcultures  need  to  nor  are  likely  to  be 
structurally  and  culturally  the  same.  Making  this  statement  about 
subcultures  within  the  United  States  oftentimes  is  difficult  because 
of  our  belief  in  the  assimilation  of  people  into  a single  American 
culture.  A more  specific  statement  of  the  findings  of  this  dissertation 
follows.  (1)  The  informal  student  system  of  Palmetto  is  a biracial 
one.  Few  informal  relationships  cross  racial  boundaries.  The  bifur- 
cation of  the  clique  system  along  racial  lines  was  so  complete  that 
two  systems  of  clique  organization  existed--one  white  and  one  black. 

(2)  Each  of  the  two  clique  systems  had  its  own  social  structure  with 
associated  cultural  regularities  supported  by  a set  of  implicit  rules 
of  behavior.  These  regularities  served  to  maintain  intraethnic  groupings 
and  prevent  interethnic  ones.  (3)  Both  clique  systems  operated  within 
a larger  institutional  context.  The  institutional  system  also  had  set 
patterns  of  social  interaction  and  an  implicit  code  of  conduct.  In 
addition,  this  system  had  an  explicit  set  of  rules.  All  students  did 
not  perform  equally  in  the  institutional  activities  of  academics  and 
the  extracurri cul urn.  Status  in  the  clique  systems  correlated  with 
performance  in  the  institutional  activities.  (4)  In  most  institutionally 
related  activities  interracial  interaction  did  not  occur.  Athletic 
endeavors,  cheerleading,  and  advanced  classes,  however,  provided 
opportunities  for  interracial  cooperation.  Interracial  interaction 
occurred  in  institutional  situations  which  allowed  a peer  system  to 
develop.  These  situations  are  rare  and  open  to  only  high  status  students. 
(5)  Order  within  the  institutional  system  was  not  merely  imposed  from 
the  top.  Students  also  expected  institutional  patterns  of  behavior  to 
be  followed.  While  student  groupings  could  and  did  become  disruptive 
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in  classrooms,  they  more  frequently  maintained  order.  Where  possible, 
students  developed  patterns  of  peer  assistance  to  further  aid  the 
learning  process.  Furthermore,  students  took  action  to  force  a teacher 
to  conform  to  expected  patterns  of  classroom  behavior  when  an  instructor 
violated  traditional  class  patterns. 

Implications,  Speculations  and  Unanswered  Questions 

Having  completed  the  primary  task  of  documenting  the  difference 
in  black  and  white  clique  behavior  at  Palmetto  High  School  and  relating 
that  behavior  to  the  institutional  system  only  begins  a larger  task, 
for  the  questions  generated  by  the  research  outweigh  other  questions 
answered  by  it.  The  implications  of  this  research  pose  a more  compre- 
hensive question  stemming  from  the  research. 

One  strength  of  anthropology  has  traditionally  been  in  the  compar- 
ative potential  of  its  data.  Those  interested  in  small  groups  have  not 
yet  explored  the  variation  of  clique  structure  and  its  implications  for 
management  of  modern  organizations.  Clique  organization  certainly 
varies  with  ethnic  affiliation  and  may  well  vary  with  locale  and  social 
class.  If  so,  how  are  these  differing  patterns  accomodated  within  the 
same  institutions? 

Related  to  the  above  question  but  more  specifically  aimed  at 
problems  faced  by  schools  involves  the  purposes  and  problems  of  desegre- 
gation. Placing  black  and  white  students  together  does  not  erase 
established  informal  relationships.  Bi racial  separation  pervades 
informal  relationships,  yet  despite  this  informal  bi furcation,  students 
manage  to  complete  institutionally  assigned  tasks  and  in  a few  instances, 
e.g.,  football,  black  and  white  students  have  developed  elaborate 
cooperative  patterns.  In  an  even  more  limited  number  of  cases  informal 
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interaction  during  school  hours  has  developed,  e.g.,  cheerleading.  If 
one  goal  of  desegregation  is  to  demonstrate  that  different  ethnic  groups 
can  accomplish  tasks  in  the  same  institution  then  the  school  appears 
to  be  succeeding.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a goal  is  to  prepare  the 
young  to  cooperate  in  institutional  settings,  then  more  adult  directed 
activities  such  as  football  encompassing  greater  percentages  of  students 
need  to  be  developed.  Finally,  for  those  who  think  the  goal  of  desegre- 
gation is  to  develop  habits  of  behavior  allowing  for  formal  and  informal 
associations  among  blacks  and  whites  then  peer  directed  activities 
meaningful  to  students  and  incorporating  large  numbers  of  students  must 
be  devised. 

In  any  case  a fuller  understanding  of  peer  behavior  would  prove 
valuable  to  school  personnel.  This  study,  however,  avoids  one  funda- 
mental question  which  needs  to  be  answered  before  the  total  understanding 
of  the  system  is  provided.  What  community  patterns  of  socialization  are 
responsible  for  the  informal  associ ational  patterns  found  in  the  school? 
School  is  only  one  institution  within  the  matrix  of  community  institutions. 
Moreover,  schools  do  not  receive  students  until  they  are  five  or  six 
meaning  other  segments  of  the  community  have  responsibility  for  early 
socialization  of  children.  Apparently  peer  behavior  evident  in  the  high 
school  begins  outside  it.  Hence,  this  study,  in  answering  a small 
question  concerning  formal  and  informal  behavior  in  the  school,  asks  a 
more  fundamental  one  important  to  the  educational  process. 
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